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This  volume,  nlu3  the  other  elevtr.  -.z'-'xzes  ~r.  the  series,  contains 
every  article  ever  printed  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (a  few 
additional  papers  net  printed  in  the  retert  are  occasionally  included,  too.)* 

Fifty  issues  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  were  published 
from  January  1967  through  January  1//2  by  z:.e  Southeast  Asia  office  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  The  Repoit  had 
two  purposes.  First,  it  served  as  a vehicle  to  distribute  the  analyses 
produced  by  Systems  Analysis  on  Southeast  Asia.  It  thus  provided  other 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  if  we  were  wrong  and  to  help  prevent 
research  duplications.  We  solicited  and  received  frequent  rebuttals  or 
comments  on  our  analyses  which' sharpens!  our  studies  and  stimulated  better 
analysis  by  other  agencies.  Second,  it  was  a useful  management  tool  for 
getting  more  good  work  from  our  staff  — they  knew  they  must  regularly 
produce  studies. which  would  be  read  critically  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch. 


The  first  page  of  the  Report  stated  that  it  "is  not  an  official  publi- 
<C^  cation  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
W views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
^ Analysis),  or  comparable  officials."  The  intent  was  solely  to  improve  the 
quality  of  analysis  on  Southeast  Asia  problems  — and  to  stimulate  further 
thought  and  discussion.  The  report  was  successful  in  doing  precisely  this. 


. We  distributed  about  350  copies  of  the  Report  each  month  to  OSD  (Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  the  Military  Depai  jnents,  CUfCPAC,  and  Saigon, 
and  to  other  interested  agencies  such  a3  the  Baris  Delegation,  AID,  State 
Department,  CIA  and  the  White  House  Staff.  Mo3t  copies  circulated  outside 
OSD  were  in  response  to  specific  requests  from  the  individual  person  or 
agency.  Our  readership  included  many  of  the  key  commanders,  staff  officers, 
and  analysts  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Their  comments  were  almost 
always  generous  and  complimentary,  even  when  they  disagreed  with  our 
conclusions.  Sane  excerpts  appear  below: 

"I  believe  the  ’SEA  Analysis  Report’  serves  a useful  purpose,  and 
I would  like  to  see  its  present  distribution  continued."  (Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  31  May  1965) 

"We  used  a highly  interesting  item  in  your  May  Analysis  Report  as 
the  basis  for  a note  to  the  Secretary,  which  I’ve  attached."  (State 
Department,  28  June  19^7) 


"We  were  all  most  impressed  with  your  first  monthly  Southeast  Asia 
Analysis  Report.  Hot  only  do  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive  ^it,  but  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  receive  4 (four)  copies  from  now  on." 
(White  House,  9 February  1967) 
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"Arbcss^cr 


has  es’.-s  • me  to  tell  you  that  he  ha.:  much  apure- 
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eluted  ar.  i benefits:  from  the  2 tirl > e : ami  r.r.alys-s  of  this  'I’ih.'.icat' ~i." 
(State  !>  : •>fr/i:it/;.r.:tc  House,  ?*  January  196?) 

’’•"on =v*;v tula*. ior.s  on  yo’ir  January  issue.  The  •Situation  in  viut'-. 
Viotr.a-.'  article  va;  especially  interesting;  and  provoking.”  (State 
Department.  24  .January  196 ;) 


’I  Amba-s  saior 


take  a swing  at  the  puoer.  He  c.aae  several 


coTeie.i*'  ch  ray  be  of  interest  to  you.  Many  thanks  for  puttir.  <■  us  back 
on  d is tr  button  for  your  report.  Also,  despite  the  return  volley,  I hope 
you  will  continue  sending  your  products.”  (MACV-C0HD3,  17  June  l',cri) 

"As  an  avid  reader  (and  user)  of  the  SEA  Analysis  R-oort,  I see  a 
need  fer  .sera  rounded  analyses  in  the  pacification  field  and  fewer  simplistic 
construe:.;.”  (MAC7-D2PCCRD3,  17  April  1963) 

"The  32A  Programs  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  perceptive 
analysis  of  topics  that  hold  the  continuing  concern  of  this  headquarters... 
The  approach  was  thoughtfully  objective  throughout  and  it  wa3  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  a more  incisive  recognition  of  factors  that  defy  quanti- 
fied expression."  (Commander,  U3  Army  Vietnam-USARV,  29  November  1967) 

"In  general,  I think  it  is  becoming  the  be3t  analytical  periodical 
I've  seen  yet  on  Vietnam  (though  there's  not  much  competition)." 
(MACV-DEPC0RD3,  21  April  I967) 

"Statistical  extrapolations  of  this  type  serve  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  in  many  facets  of  our  daily  work."  (CIA,  6 February  1967) 

"One  of  the  most  useful  Systems  Analysis  products  we  have  seen  i3 
the  monthly  Southeast  Asia  Progress  Report..,.  Indeed  it  strikes  many 
of  us  as  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  stimulating  periodic  analysis 
put  out  on  Vietnam."  (President  of  The  Rand  Corporation,  22  October  1969) 

In  November  1968,  55  addressees  answered  a questionnaire  about  the 
Report:  52  3aid  the  report  w»3  useful,  2 said  it  was  not,  and  ..  said, 

"The  report  does  not  meet  an  essential  need  of  this  headquarters;" 
nonetheless,  it  desired  "to  remain  on  distribution"  for  7 copies.  From 
48  questionnaires  with  complete  responses,  ve  found  that  an  average  4.8 
people  read  each  copy  — a projected  readership  of  500-950,  depending  on 
whether  we  assumed  1 or  2.4  readers  of  copies  for  which  no  questionnaire 
was  returned. 

Readers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  reported  using  the  Report 
for  the  following  purposes: 


Information 

42* 

Analysis 

31* 

Policy  Making 

11* 

Briefings 

7* 

Other 

9* 
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In  additb  r.,  reader.?  reported  aho'.t  erial  interest  in  each  of  the  seven  sub- 
ject areas  normally  covered  in  the  Re. .re. 


vc/.iva  16 3 

Air  Operations  2C$ 

Rv;:.vr  rrt 

Pacification  13^ 

Friendly  Force 3 12f> 

Deployments  12% 


Logistics/Construction  &?> 

mr 


There  was  some  negative  reaction  tc  the  Report.  Concern  was  expressed 
about  "the  distorted  impressions"  the  Retort  left  with  the  reader  and  its 
wide  dissemination  which  "implies  its  acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
giving  the  document  increased  credibility." 


Given  the  way  in  which  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  was  used, 
the  important  responsibilities  of  many  of  its  readers,  and  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  report,  I decided  to  include  in  these  twelve  volumes  every 
article  ever  puoli3hed  in  a Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report.  This  will  allow 
the  users  of  these  volumes  to  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 


Thcoa3  C.  Thayer 
February  18,  1975 
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GO  COKG  PROVINCE  - PACIFICATION  P-D  VC  ACTIVIT? 

A number  of  logical  theses  or.  cher.ges  in  patterns  of  VC  incidents 
in  an  area  undergoing  pacification  could  ce  developed.  One  might  be  a 
sharp  increase  in  actions  as  the  VC  reected  to  GVN  efforts  to  increase 
their  control.  An  alternative  hypothesis  would  be  that  pacification 
progress  leads  to  an  over-all  drop  in  incident  rates.  Data  on  Go  Cong 
Province  in  IV  Corps,  a province  making  rapid  progress,  supports  this  latter 
thesis,  a/ 

When  an  area  is  pacified  by  the  GVT1  significant  changes  in  incident 
patterns  should  occur.  The  nature  of  the  change  probably  differs  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  VC,  the  approach  taken  by  the  GVN,  etc.  As 
a preliminary  study  of  how  activity  patterns  charge.  Go  Cong,  a province 
in  northeastern  IV  Corps,  was  examined.  Go  Cong  Province  was  created  in 
January  1964  when  it  was  separated  from  Di.nh  Tuong  Province.  GVN  efforts 
have  increased  its  control  in  Go  Cong  from  essentially  Ojt  to  about  50 & 
and  progress  is  continuing.  Therefore,  Go  Cong  appears  to  be  a good  test 
of  the  changes  in  VC  activity  as  an  area  is  successfully  pacified. 

Objects  of  VC  Incidents  - Table  1 examines  the  objective  of  VC  incident* 
since  Go  Cong  va3  created  in  1964.  Total  numbers  of  actions  have  dropped 
sharply  since  Jan  1966,  averaging  4 6 per  querter  compared  to  170  per  quarter 
in  1964  and  132  in  1565.  Incidents  ageinst  military  objects  decreased 
until  the  final  quarter  of  1966  wher.  a sharp  jump  occurred;  the- 1st  quarter 
1967  level  was  even  higher.  The  primary  cause  of  this  rise  was  an  increase 
in  incidents  against  aircraft.  This  may  merely  reflect  a large  increase 
in  aircraft  sorties  in  the  area  or  it  may  be  indicative  of  changes  in  VC 
tactics  and  equipment.  In  any  event  aircraft  incidents  would  appear  to 
have  little  if  any  impact  on  the  study.  If  these  are  excluded,  the  military 
incident  level  would  be  stable  from  early  19 66  to  the  present. 

Incidents  against  civilian  targets  and  transportation/coomunications 
targets  tended  to  increase  in  1964  gnd  early  1965  and  declined  steadily 
since.  One  target  that  has  been  struck  more  frequently  is  waterborne 
craft.  This  may  reflect  .the  greater  use  of  waterways  since  the  province 
began  to  be  secured  or  it  say  reflect  greater  activity  by  GVH/US  forces 
(such  as  GAME  WARDEN)  which  draw  VC  fire.  The  data  are  not  adequate  to 
provide  any  insight  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  increase. 


a/  A data  file  recently  automated  by  the  JCS  Rational  Military  Command 
Center  (NMCC)  may  provide  a new  tool  to  evaluate  pacification  progress.  This 
file,  based  on  a study  of  VC  incidents  by  KSEG  (Staff  Study  122,  May  1966), 
permits  detailed  examination  of  VC  incident  patterns  by  province  using  two 
type  of  measures:  l)  36  categories  of  actions  (e.g.,  attack,  harraseing 
firt,  sabotage)  and  2)  83  categories  of  the  objective  of  the  action  (e.g., 
'military  unit,  outpost,  road).  The  data  are  very  detailed  and  can  be 
sorted  and  viewed  in  innumerable  ways.  (I0-£C  file  VCJSA) 
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VC  EFFORTS  TO  DISRUPT  PACIFICATION 

VC  actions  against  Revolutionary  Development  workers  are  up  sharply  in 
1967j  ani  have  caused,  a sharp  rise  in  the  desertion  rate.  However,  the  number 
of  RD  workers  killed  is  running  below  the  1966  rate.  s 

Prior  to  1966  the  enemy  reaction  to  US-GVN  pacification  programs  was  a 
■did;  he  apparently  did  not  believe  those  programs  threatened  him.  In  i960, 
however,  his  interest  began  to  grow  and  a systematic  pattern  of  activities! 
including  attacks,  assassinations  and  kidnapping  began  to  emerge.  u 

» • 

Table  1 shows  VC  indidents  against  Revolutionary  Development  (RD)  workers 
and  HD  worker  attrition.  It  shows  that: 

•*  /* 

1.  Indidents  against  RD  teams  tripled  abruptly  in  March  1967  apd  have 
remained  at  a rate  2.5  tines  higher  than  the  January-February  1967  level. 

2.  The  number  of  RD  workers  killed  reached  its  highest  level  in  March 
and  April  1967,  but  the  first  half  1967  rate  was  slightly  below  the  1966  rate. 

3.  RD  worker  desertions  rose  sharply  in  March  1967  and  the  subsequent 
rate  is  about  double  the  January-February  level.  Moreover,  RD  desertions 
per  1000  personnel  have  risen  to  1.6  times  the  1966  rate.  About  l£>%  of  the 
BD  cadre  will  desert  this  year,  and  average  total  losses  will  be  about 

of  strength. 

h,  BD  worker  strength  in  the  field  declined  from  February  to  April  and 
rose  thereafter.  The  net  gain  between  January  and  July  was  1447  workers  (6$ 
over  January). 

Table  2 shows  that  RD  workers  comprise  a growing  proportion  of  the  total 
GV'*  officials  end  employees  who  are  assassinated,  with  the  sharp  rise  in 
assassinations  beginning  in  March  1967.  Throughout  the  past  year,  HD  workers 
have  been  abducted  at  a steady  rate  of  about  5 per  month. 
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TA3IZ  1 

RD  CADRE:  INCIDEI.TS  A I'D  LOSSES 


1967 


Total 


1966 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

VC  Incidents  Against  RD  Teams 
HD  Worker  Attrition 

*/ 

44 

* • 

• • 

48 

126 

. ! 

m b/ 

MM  5/  . 

Captured  U/ 

593 

37 

.20 

62 

r/a 

9 

„ 3 

19 

R/A 

18 

44 

6 

Discharged 

R/A 

127 

108 

174 

Resigned 

H/A  d/ 
R/A  5/ 

51 

94 

151 

Deserted 

144 

227 

361 

Retired 

R/A 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Losses 

t 

386 

496 

773 

RD  Worker  Field  Strength 

17998  s/ 

23374 

22992 

22200  2 

Monthly  Desertion  Rate  per  1000 

8.4  .5/ 

6.2 

9.9 

16.3 

Source:  CIA  for  1967;  DSMACV/CORDS  for  l$o6. 

a/  Sot  reported.  25  "major  attacks"  were  recorded, 
b/  May  include  some  overlap  of  KLA/Capturei. 
cj  Average  strength  during  period. 

d/  Reports  available  for  Sept-Dec  only  shew  603  desertions.  On  basis  of  average  196 
this  gives  average  monthly  desertions  of  8.4  per  thousand'. 

«/  Computed  as  average  monthly  desertions  per  average  worker  field  strength  in  tbous 
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TABLE  2 


ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUCTIONS  OF  RD  WORKERS 
(Monthly) 


)V 


AlUHtMtlMI 
RD  Workers 

Other  5VS  Official? /Enployees 
Total 


AMuctlotn 
RD  Workers 

Ot.*er  CVH  Officials/Enployees 
Total 


Total  Assassinations  and  Abductions 
RD  Workers 

Other  GVN  Offlclals/Enployees 
Total 


XML* 

no. 

7 

# 


8 

18 

35 


kg  1966 
Ro.  IQ 
10 


15 

54 

5? 


2 

35 

If 


12 

74 

HS 


as 

155) 


Soares:  CORDS  Public  Safety  Division  Monthly  Alrgraa,  "PC  Assassination  and  Abduction  of  GVK 
</  JUly  is6q  data  not  available.  Aug-Sept  data  «as  divided -by  2. 
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ENEMY  INITIATED  ACTIVITY  AGAINST  ??/?? 

PF  are  more  vulnerable  and  acre  often  attacked  by  VC/NVA  forces 
than  are  RF.  In  1967  the  enemy  initiated  69^  more  incidents,  inflicting 
U8jo  aore  casualties  (72^  more  JCLA',  on  Popular  Forces  than  Regional 
Forces.  The  PF  were  hit  nearly  one  and  a half  times  as  often  as  the 
RF  per  1000  troop  strength.  The  reasons  for  this  include  (l)  the 
greater  vulnerability  of  the  PF  due  to  their  static  defensive  mission 
and  their  distribution  in  small,  scattered  and  isolated  units,  and 
(2)  PF  firepower  inferiority  to  both  the  enemy  and  the  RF.  The  enemy 
hits  RF  and  PF  units  most  frequently  in  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngai 
provinces  in  I CTZ,  along  LOC’s  {particularly  Highways  1,  22  and  4), 
the  III  CTZ  area  north  of  Saigon,  and  the  eastern  Delta. 

Enemy  Incidents  Involving  RF/PF 

The  incident  statistics  shown  in  the  following  tables  include  all 
enemy  initiated  incidents  involving  PF  or  PF  whether  they  (1)  were 
the  sole  target  of  the  enemy  action,  or  (2)  were  in  the  company  of  other 
allied  forces  when  hit.  (For  example,  many  I CTZ  incidents  involving 
PF  in  CAP  teams  also  had  US  Marines  present.)  • These  data  do  not  include 
encounters  with  the  enemy  during  friendly  operations. 

Table  1 shows  the  incidents  since  1965.  Harassments  compose 
abput  75 h of  the  reported  type  of  incident  against  RF  and  PF. 

The  sharp  rise  in  attacks  in  1967  is  partly  due  to  an  increase  in 
mortar  attacks  reported  as  attacks  (rauher  than  as  harassing  fire), 
and  partly  due  to  an  absolute  increase  in  all  types  of  attacks.  Total 
incidents  against  RF  rose  34 £ between  1965  and  1967,  but  total  inci- 
dents against  PF,  although  up  about  10^  in  1967  over  1966,  did  not 
exceed  the  1965  total. 

The  PF  are  hit  aore  often  than  the  RF,  by  6951  in  1967,  8956  in 
1966  and  232^  i;-:  1965*  Obviously  the  gap  is  failing,  reflecting  the 
buildup  in  RF  strength  (from  86,760  in  aid-1965  to  117,348  at  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  1967)  while  PF  strength  dropped'  during  the  same 
period  (148,401  in  aid-1965  to  139 » 0^7  in  1967).  It  may  also  reflect 
increasing  enemy  emphasis  00  the  RF,  and  use  of  the  RF  in  more  exposed 
areas  and  missions,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  US  and  ARVH  forces. 
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TABLE  1 


ENEMY  INCIDENTS  INVOLVING  RF/eW 


1965 

1^67 

RF 

Attacks 

159 

213 

384 

Harassment 

1076 

1237 

1266 

Other 

209 

118 

285 

Total 

"mss 

"1568 

1935 

PF 

Attacks 

362 

355 

606 

Harassment 

3984 

2362 

2258 

Other 

444 

249 

409 

Total 

4790 

2966 

3275 

a/  Source  for  tables  1,  3»  and  4:  VC  Initiated  Incidents  Coaqrater 
File,  derived  from  NMCSSC  VNDBA  File. 

If  ve  believe  the  incident  reports.  In  1967  eneay  activity  accounted 
i for  47%  of  total  PF  KIA  and  36%  of  RF  IQA.  These  percentages  are 

probably  lew  because  of  incomplete  reporting.  In  any  case  the  1967 
i / percentages  were  lower  for  both  forces  than  those  for  1966  (57%  for 

I * PF  and  56%  for  BF),  possibly  indicating  more  initiative  in  1967  by  both 

forces  in  seeking  out  the  eneny.  (Absolute  HA  totals  far  both  forces 
were  up  in  1967.) 


TABU  2 


4. 

TOTAL  RF/PF  KIA  FROM  ALL:  ACTIVITY 

RF 

KIA  Frqm  Enemy 
KIA  From  .Other 
Total®/ 

Initiated  Incident s^/ 
RF  Activity 

1<*6 

1275 

1008 

1967 

1022 

l8l& 

22813 

.2832 

PF 

KIA  Fraa  Enemy 
KIA  FToa  .Other 
TotalV 

Initiated  Incident a2/ 
PF  Activity 

1919 

1442 

1757 

201V 

“3361 

3774 

a / Source:  VC  Initiated  Incidents  File, 
b/  06D(SA)  Statistical  Tables,  4B. 


Focusing  on  only  those  casualties  reported  as  resulting  Aran 
enaqr  activity  (Table  3),  both  BF  and  PF  casualties  (KIA,  VIA,  and 
KIA)  declined  slightly  between  1966  and  1967.  The  high  1965  HF  total 
was  due  nalnly  to  a large  number  of  MIA  during  that  year.  MIA  has 
declined  every  year  for  both  groups.  VIA  increased  in  1$67  over 
1966,  possibly  due  to  increased  eneny  nartar  fire* 
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TABLE  3 

rf/pf  casualties  from  ;:?emy  incidents 


p 

1965 

1966 

1967 

"m 

1107 

1275 

1022 

WIA 

1697 

2l<8l 

2673 

MIA 

713 

439 

224 

Total 

3517 

4195 

3919 

PF 

m 

2264 

1919 

1757 

WIA 

3308 

3138 

3483 

MIA 

2557 

808 

562 

Total  ”8129  5855  5802 


Table  4 shows  a significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  KZA  per 
incident  for  RF  in  1967*  hut  a fairly  steady  rate  for  PF  for  three 
years.  * 


TABLE  4 


RF/PF  K1A  FROM  EREMT  INCIDENTS 


1965  1966  . 1967 


IBC1EENT3 

RF 

1444 

1568 

.1935 

PF 

4790 

2966 

3275 

Total 

^6234" 

4534 

5210 

IOA  FROM  ENEMY  INCIDENTS 
RF 

.1107 

1275 

1022 

PF  / 

2264 

1919 

1757 

Total 

3371 

3194 

2779 

m/lNCHENT 

RF 

.8 

.8 

.5 

PF 

.5 

.6 

.5 

Total 

.5 

.7 

.5 

Enemy  Incidents  Compared  With  RF/PF  Troop  Strength 

RF/PF  conblfied  strength  has  risen  over  the  last  three  years 
.about  9%,  while  total  enemy  incidents  involving  RF  and  PF  declined  l6£. 

a/  Based  on  data  obtained  free  the  monthly  rvn  strength  report.  The 
strength  makers  In  Tables  5*  6,  7,  and  8 do  not  agree  with  OSD  SEA 
Statistical  Suaeary  numbers  because  the  latter  include  administrative 
personnel  (particularly  RF),  and  the  RVR  mashers  primarily  reflect 
combat  strengths. 
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However,  RF  strength  has  increased  each  year  and  so  have  incidents 
against  RF;  PF  strength  was  lower  in  1967  than  1965  altnough  showing 
some  increase  over  1966,  and  the  incident  pattern  for  PF  shows  the 
same  trend.  A coaparison  of  incidents  per  1000  RF  and  per  1000  PF 
(Table  5)  indicates  that  the  VC  attack,  harass  and  terrorize  the  PF 
; nearly  one  and  a half  times  as  often  as  they  do  the  RF. 


TABLE  5 


RF/PF  STRENGTH  VS  ENEMY  INCIDENTS  IKVOI-VINO  rf/pf 


Strength  (000)2/ 

1965?/ 

1966®/ 

RF 

86.8 

109.9 

117.3 

PF 

148.4 

138.2 

139.0 

Total  . 
Incident s°/ 

235.2 

~-24a.i 

256.3 

« 

RF 

1444 

1568 

1935 

PF 

4790 

_ 2966  _ 

3275 

Total 

6234 

4534 

5210 

Incidents/1000  RF/PF 

16.6 

14.3  . 

16.5 

RF 

PF 

32.3 

21.5 

23.6 

Total 

26.5 

18.3 

20.3 

a/  Source:  RVN  monthly  strength  report. 

b / Source:  VC  Initiated  Incidents  File,  derived  from  1HCSSC  VHDBA 
File.  - — 

c/  End  of  2 Qtr. 

dj  End  of  3 Qtr.  Complete  RF/PF  strength  data  by  province  not  available 
for  2 Qtr. 


Total  RF  and  PF  killed  as  a result  of  enemy  activity  has  declined 
each  year.  PF  KXA  per  1000  PF  is  20-45^  higher  than  BP  DA  per  1000 
RF.  (See  Table  6) 
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TABLE  6 


RF/P*  STRENGTH 

VS  RF/PF  KIA  RESULT! 

:;g  from  enemy  incidents 

- / 

1965£/ 

19662/ 

19675/ 

Strength  (000)*/ 

RF 

86.8 

109.9 

117.3 

PF 

148.4 

138.2 

139.0 

Total  .#  235.2 

KIA  From  Enemy  Incidents^/ 

248.1 

256.3 

RF 

1107 

1275 

1022 

FF 

2264 

1919 

3194 

1757 

Total 

3371 

2779 

KIA/1000  RF/PF 

RF 

12.8 

11.6 

8.7 

FF 

15.3 

13.9 

12.6 

Total 

14.3 

12.9 

10.8 

*7  Source:  HVN  monthly  strength  report. 

b / Source:  VC  Initiated  Incidents  File  derived  frca  NMCSSC  VRDBA  File, 
c / See  footnotes  "c/"  and  "d /”  in  Table  4. 

The  reasons  why  FF  are  more  frequently  the  targets  of  enemy  activity 
and  take  nore  casualties  from  enemy  initiated  incidents  than  do  the 

Regional  Forces  include  the  following: 

* 

1.  The  Popular  Forces  primarily  defend  their  own  hamlets  and 
villages.  Regional  Forces  mostly  are  district  forces  used  to  react 
to  attacks  on  critical  areas  and  district  and  province  capitals. 
(Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System  data  in  February  1968  showed 
64%  of  FF  units  assigned  to  security  of  hamlets  and  villages  while 
only  29%  of  RF  units  had  this  mission.)  Being  aore  isolated,  the  FF 
offer  aore  vulnerable  targets  for  the  VC  than  the  RF. 

2.  The  usual  unit  size  of  a FF  unit  is  a platoon  (actually  about 
20-30  men)  led  by  a sergeant,  while  the  RF  normally  operate  with  a 
company  size  unit  and  scmutiaea  a battalion.  * 


3.  The  RF  are  better  equipped.  While  the  FF  have  only  small 
arms  and  an  occasional  grenade  launcher,  the  RF  are  equipped  with 
mortars  and  machine  guns.  (February  1968  TFES  data  also  indicate  that 
51%  of  FF  are  rated  inferior  or  greatly  inferior  in  firepower  to  VC/HVA 
units  versus  33%  of  the  RF.) 

Where  Incidents  Against  RF/PF  Occur 


As  the  accompanying  plot  shows,  the  hardest  hit  areas  for  both 
RF  and  FF  forces  are  the  following: 

1.  Coastal  I CTZ  - 29%  of  the  enezy  incidents  against  RF  and  FF 
and  28%  of  RF/?F  casualties  oc  cured  in  I CTZ  in  1967* 
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a.  Quang  Nam  Province  - In  terms  of  total  Incidents  and 
casualties  for  both  RF  and  PF  this  is  the  worst  province  in  SVN  for 
these  local  forces.  Quang  Nam  had  588  (ll%)  incidents  (253  against  PF 
and  335  against  RF)  in  I967.  Casualties  totaled  889  (397  PF  and  b?2  RF), 
9$  of  the  country  total.  The  incident  activity  was  concentrated  most 
heavily  near  Hoi  An  and  southward  along  Highway  1 across  the  border 
into  Quang  Tin  as  far  as  Tam  Ky. 

b.  Quang  Ngai  Province  - This  was  the  second  hardest  hit 
of  the  SVN  provinces  (4l4  incidents  and  687  casualties).  While  in 
Quang  Nam  the  RF  suffered  more  Incidents  and  casualties  than  the  PF, 

in  Quang  Ngai  the  PF  took  the  brunt  of  the  activity.  The  1967  incident 
pattern  formed  a rough  square  in  the  mid-coastal  area  of  the  province 
with  Quang  Ngai  city  at  the  top,  and  a tail  of  incidents  follows  Highway 
1 southward  from  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  square. 

2.  The  tri-border  ares  of  northern  Gia  Dinh,  southern  Binh  Doung 
and  northwestern  Bier.  Hoa. 

3.  Highway  1 f.-om  Saigon  through  HAu  Nghia  to  the  Tay  Hinh  border 
(where  it  becomes  Highway  22)  to  Tay  Ninh  city. 

4.  Highway  4 particularly  in  Long  An  and  Dinh  Thong  provinces. 

' * 

5.  The  three  neighboring  delta  provinces  of  Hen  Hoa,  Vinh  Binh 
and  Vinh  Long.  Nearly  half  of  IV  CTZ  RF/PF  incidents  and  casualties 
(and  about  16$  of  all  SVN  incidents  and  casualties)  occurred  in  this 
area  in  1967. 

A review  of  PF  strength,  enemy  incidents  involving  PF  and  PF  KIA 
resulting  from  enemy  incidents  by  province  (Table  7)  shears  that: 

1.  In  IV  CTZ  incidents  and  losses  matched  PF  strength  (42% 

PF  strength,  >«3%  incidents  and  41%  KIA  of  the  SVN  totals  respectively^. 

2.  In  I CTZ,  1 6%  of  SVN’ s PF  had  27%  of  the  incidents  and  27% 
of  the  m. 

Table  8 shows  data  on  RF  strength,  eneaqr  incidents  and  RF  KIA 
frtst.enesy  incidents  and  indicates  the  following: 

1.  Although  I CTZ  had  only  14%  of  total  RF  strength  in  1967* 

34%  of  the  incidents  involving  RF  in  the  country  occurred  there  and 
40%  of  the  resulting  KIA.  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngai  provinces  had  24% 
of  all  RF  incidents.  One-thivd  of  all  RF  KIA  resulting  from  enemy 
incidents  occurred  in  three  I CTZ  provinces  — Quang  Xaa,  Quang  Tin, 
and  Quang  Ngai. 

2.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  incidents  per  HF  Quang  Nam  was 
hardest  hit  with  9 incidents/per  100  RF  strength,  followed  by  Hsu 
Nghia  (5),  Binh  Duong  (4),  Thus  Tfcien,  Quang  Ngai,  Bleu  Hoa,  and  Long 
An  (3  each). 
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COMPARISON  OF  PF  STR-ZIGT-:.  rrZMY  INCIDENTS  imOVmX 


PF  AND  PF 

kia  resulti:::- 

nr  1967 

prt/ 

Inci- 

dents S/ICIaV 

Xne4>er 

PF 

ICC 

ns/ 

\ 

A 

ail 

Xnc/pe: 

PF 

t;  ctz 

11  CT2 

•'••jang  Tri 

3483 

80 

56 

2 

K:ntua 

3191 

17 

16 

1 

<i*aua  Thien 

4217 

165 

68 

4 

Binh  Dinh 

i295 

1516 

866 

75 

69 

1 

Quang  Ran 
(<uang  Tin 

4662 

4126 

*9 

1 

2 

2 

Pleiku 
Fau  Bon 

13 

6 

4 

9 

1 

1 

Quang  Hgai 

6y~ 

294 

12fi 

5 

Fan  Yen 

3561 

54 

40 

2 

Total 

22609 

081 

4C6 

— 4“ 

Xaauh  Hoa 

3221 

23 

31 

1 

Slnh  Thuan 

2883 

23 

17 

1 

Dir  lac 

3497 

28 

27 

1 

Qnang  Due 

926 

8 

2 

1 

Tuyen  Due 

2113 

19 

20 

1 

laa  Dong 

936 

13 

8 

1 

Binh  Thuan 
Total 

_32§_ 

34553 

315 

20 

263 

1 

1 

1H  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

Binh  Tuy 

1217 

19 

7 

2 

Si  Dee 

2923 

107 

58 

4 

Phuoc  long 

1830 

32 

25 

2 

Elen  Tucng 

937 

16 

15 

2 

pinh  Long 

472 

16 

13 

3 

Dinh  Rung 

5483 

138 

59 

2 

Long  Khenh 

1744 

23 

18 

1 

So  Cong 

2507 

15 

6 

1 

Phuoc  Tuy 

1762 

15 

7 

1 

Elen  Hoa 

5692 

m 

J2§ 

5 

Blen  Hoa 

2826 

82 

53 

3 

Elen  Phong 

3572 

39 

15 

1 

ley  Rlnh 

3343 

60 

31 

2 

Chau  Doc 

3955 

28 

8 

1 

Binh  Duong 

2031 

101 

29 

i 

An  Glang 

4369 

7 

13 

0 

Ben  Hghla  * 

1505 

123 

33 

8 

Elen  Glang 

2472 

60 

32 

2 

Long  An 

2366 

108 

70 

5 

Yinh  Lana 

0 

OAO 

■a 

B° 

4 

Ola  Dinh 

4853 

80 

21 

2 

Vinh'Binh 

6213 

149 

3 

Total 

23949 

659 

307 

3 

Faong  Dinh 

3*15 

125 

29 

4 

reiving  thiea 

2761 

61 

29 

2 

Be  Xujren 

5248 

47 

19 

1 

Sec  Lieu 

1377 

70 

13 

i 

An  Xuyen 

28 

20 

2 

total 

'1420  n 

”7 ST 

All  8VR 

139047 

3275 

1757 

2 

o 


a7  Rnd  of  3Q  19&7*  8ource:  RV*  Monthly  report. 

£/  Source:  VCUA  Computer  File, 

VOTE:  Underlined  nuaber*  indicate  the  f ;ri7lnve»  with  * 
of  If  incidents,  QA,  end  in :ii-r.-. *.•'??. 
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TABLE  8 


COMPARISON  OF  RF  STRSKGTT.  -XT-W  INCIDENTS  INVOLVING 


RF  AND  RF  KIA  RESULT!* 

« FROM  INCIDENTS  IN  1967 

HP*/ 

Inci-.  / 
dent*-' 

ICCA^ 

Inc/per  ICO 
PF 

RF^ 

Inci-w  b/ Inc/per  100 
dents  —JIIA  PF 

I CTZ 

- 

n ctz 

Quang  Tri 

2315 

47 

40 

a 

Xontun 

2138 

18 

11 

1 

Thua  Thien 

3105 

82 

38 

•1 

2inh  Dinh 

Ky^l 

60 

26 

1 ! 

Quang  Han 

37*»6 

22i 

Hk 

2 

Pleiku 

2294 

1526 

10 

4 

0 

Quang  Tin 

3010 

a 

e 

Fhu  Bon 

11 

9 

1 

Quang  Kgai 

4 4l£ 
16592 

22H 

*♦13 

?hu  Ten 

3443 

37 

26 

1 

Total 

555 

3T 

Thanh  Hoa 

2053 

6 

4 

0 

3inh  Thnan 

1758 

12 

4 

1 

Darlac 

2437 

12 

4 

0 

Tuyen  Sue 

2311 

12 

6 

1 

Quang  Sue 

1412 

7 

2 

l ! 

Lam  Dong. 

1938 

20 

3 

Binh  Thuan 

36u 



-22— 

1 

» Total 

30722 

244 

132 

•1 

in  ctz 

17  CTZ 

Binh  Tuy 

13 

3 

1 

Sa  Sec 

33 

2 

1 

Phuoc  Long 

1332 

21 

5 

2 

Tien  Tuoog 

WS3M 

11 

2 

1 

Blah  Lxg 

1359 

23 

9 

2 

Binh  Tuoog 

3240. 

37 

10 

1 

Long  Xhanh 

201 8 

35 

17 

2' 

So  Ceng 

2071 

15 

5 

1 

Phuoc  Tuy 

2789 

31 

14 

1 

Tien  Hoa 

4006 

50 

26 

1 

Bien  Hoa 

3115 

93 

29 

3 

Tien  Phong 

3235 

17 

4 

1 

Tay  Ilnh 

3712 

JO 

46 

2 

Chau  Doc 

3359 

22 

23 

1' 

THnh  Dumg 

1857 

70 

19 

4 

An  Giang  * * 

2862 

8 

1 

0 

Ban  Hghia 

1613 

83 

38 

Tien  Giang 

3868 

26 

5 

1 

Long  An 

3014 

W. 

5k 

7inh  I nh 

2751 

50 

14 

2 

(Ha  Binh 

3518 

?? 

21 

2 

Vinh  Long 

3431 

77 

43 

2 

Total 

255W 

569 

252 

2 

Phong  Dinh 

3456 

29 

15 

1 

ghuong  Thien 

2137 

38 

8 

2 

Ba  Xuyen 

2543 

14 

29 

1 

See  Lieu 

1967 

31 

9 

2 

An  Xuyen 

29 

_22_ 

1 

Total  *44454  1*67  225  1 


All  8 V* 


117348  1935  1022 


o 


*/.  And  ot  3Q  ifJi-TT  Source:  RV5  noothly  strength  report. 

0/  Source:  VCUA  CoepuUr  File. 

■CITE:  Underlined  numbers  indicate  the  5 proTiace*  with  the  largest  numbers 
ot  XT  incidents,  KXA  and  incJ-’enti/s?, 
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ENEMY  INITIATED  ACTIVITY  AGAINST  VIETNAMESE  ARMED  FORCES 


Surccary . VC/NVA  forces  target  GVN  Popular  Forces  more  than  any  other 
Vietnamese  force,  but  the  Regular  Forces  are  gaining  fast  (particularly  in 
III  CTZ) . Regular  Forces  have  more  KIA  per  enemy  initiated  incident  and,  in  15o7 
for  the  first  time,  they  suffered  the  most  combat  deaths  and  even  the  most 
combat  deaths  per  1000  combat ‘troops.  Until  Tet  the  enemy  killed  more 
friendly  troops  than  he  lost  in  the  incidents  he  initiated,  but  U„  S.  and 
Vietnamese  forces  core  than  held  their  own  when  working  together.  Finally, 
when  the  enemy  can  initiate  the  action  at  a time  and  place  of  his  choosing, 
he  loses  only  3-%  of  his  total  combat  deaths  while  inflicting  21-2  0&  of 
total  friendly  KIA. 

Our  June  report*  noted  that  in  1967  the  VC/NVA'  initiated  6936  more  inci- 
dents and  killed  72$  more  GVN  Popular  Forces  (PF)  than  Regional  Forces  (RF), 
probably  because  of  the  inferior  fire  power  and  vulnerability  of  the  scattered 
IF.  Enemy  incidents  against  the  Vietnamese  army  and  other  Regular  Forces  were 
not  considered.  This  month's  analysis  examines  enemy  incidents  involving 
the  Regular  Forces  and  compares  the  findings  with  last  month's  RF/??  findings. 

Enemy  Incidents  Against  RVNAF  Forces 

1 

The  statistics  shown  in  the  following  tables  include  all  enemy  initiated 
incidents  involving  RF,  P?  or  Regular  Forces  whether  they  (l)  were  the  sole 
target  of  the  enemy  action,  or  (2)  were  in  the  company  of  other  allied  forces 
when  hit.  (For  example,  many  I CTZ  IF  incidents  involved  CAP  teams  which  also 
include  US  Marines.)  These  data  do  not  include  encounters  with  the  enemy 
during  friendly  initiated  operations. 

Table  1 shows  that  PF  forces  consistently  suffer  the  most  enemy  incidents, 
but  their  proportion  of  the  total  actions  is  decreasing  as  incidents  against 
the  RF  and  Regular  Forces  increase.  The  IF  were  the  target  of  60“£  of  the 
enemy  incidents  against  RVNAF  forces  in  1965*  in  1966  and  43$  in  1967 i la  ' 
1967  they  were  subjected  to  69$  more  enemy  actions  than  the  RF  and  4 0$  more 
than  the  Regular  Forces. 

The  table  shows  that  the  most  incidents  against  Vietnamese  forces  occurred 
in  1965,  followed  by  a significant  decline  in  196 b,  followed  by  a 1967  rise. 

This  pattern  may  reflect  the  intensive  enemy  campaign  in  1965  to  destroy  the 
RVNAF  forces,  which  was  disrupted  in  1966  by  the  large  US  forces  which  had 
entered  combat  by  that  time.  The  increased  campaign  against  RVNAF  in  1967, 
with  more  emphasis  on  Regular  and  RF  forces  may  indicate  (l)  a VC/NVA  strategy 
once  more  directed  heavily  at  RVNAF  forces,  (2)  an  increased  VC/NVA  capability 


* SEA  Analysis  Report,  June  1968,  p.  1. 
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to  attack  or  harass  the  better  equipped  ??  and  Regular  Forets  successfully, 

(3)  increasing  unwillingness  to  attack  US /TV  forces,  (4)  a mix  of  these  factors. 
The  answer  will  not  be  clear  until  we  have  enelyzed  the  VC/NVA  patterns  of 
action  against  US/FW  forces  and  reviewed  in  detail  the  appropriate  intelligence 
regarding  the  enemy's  1967  strategy. 


TABLE  1 


ENEMY  INCIDENTS  INVOLVES 

RViTA? 

I0RCES  a/ 

1565  

1966 

1967 

Total 

Regular  Forces 

• 

Attacks  b/ 

124 

158 

330 

Ui4. 

Harassment 

1044 

1225 

1332 

3601 

Other 

561 

523 

674 

1758 

Total 

1729 

1906 

™"  2336 

5971 

RF 

Attacks  b/ 

159 

213 

384 

756 

Harassment 

1079 

1237 

1266 

3582 

Other 

209  .. 

118 

285 

612 

Total 

lU»7 

■156S 

1935 

5950 

J* 

Attacks  b / 

362 

355 

608 

1325 

Harassment 

3984 

■ 2352 

2258 

8604 

Other 

444 

24? 

409 

lice 

Total 

T?f$ <r~~ 

&75 

11031 

TOTAL  ECIDEHT3 

7966 

6hio 

7546 

21952 

a/  Source:  VC  Initiated  Incidents  Computer  File  derived  fre*  CZBCBAC 
VKDBA  File. 

b/  The  sharp  rise  in  1967  attacks  is  pertly  due  to  an  increase  in  mortar 
attacks  reported  as  attacks  (rather  than  as  harassing  fire)  and  partly 
due  to  an  absolute  increase  in  all.  types  of  attacks. 


Table  2 indicates  that  Regular  Forces  bore  an  increasing  brunt  of  the 
VC/HYA  offensive  actions  in  1967  in  terms  of  combat  deaths.  In  1966,  the 
Regular  Forces  accounted  for  3**$  of  the  RMIAT  combat  deaths  from  enemy 
offensive  actions;  in  1967  they  lost  ~2-?-  of  the  total,  while  similar  KF  and  FT 
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combat  deaths  actually  declined  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  total. 
Moreover,  Regular  Force  combat  deaths  from  all  causes  increased  3^  in  1967 
over  i960  compared  to  a 14$  decrease  for  the  RF  and  11$  for  the  FF. 


TABUS  2 


• RVNAF  COMBAT  DEATHS 


Regular  Forces  Combat  Deaths 
From  Enemy  Incidents  a / 

From  Other  Regular  Forces  Activity  b/ 
Total  c] 

RF  Combat  Deaths 

From  Enemy  incidents  a/ 

From  Other  RF  Activity  b / 

Total  cj 

IT*  Combat  Deaths 

From  Enemy  Incidents  a / 

From  Other  EF  Activity  b/ 

Total  cj 

Total  Combat  Deaths 
From  Enemy  Incidents 
From  Other  Activity- 
Total 


19 66 

1967 

Total 

1681 

1974 

3655 

2737 

4136 

•ieht 

6llO 

10528 

2275 

1022 

2297 

2037 

1810 

3847 

3312 

2832 

6144 

1919 

1757 

367 0 

2304 

2017 

4321 

. ^223 

3775 

7yy?  " 

4875 

*753 

9628 

7078 

7963 

15041, 

11953 

12716 

246^9 

a/  Source:  VC  Initiated  Incidents  Computer  File  derived  from  CIHCEAC  V8DBA 

file.  , _ 

b/  Residual  from  subtracting  combat  deaths  in  VC  incident  file  (footnote  a f] 
from  deaths  reported  in  QFREP  5 (footnote  c /)-. 
c / OASD(SA)  Statistical  Tabic,  **B,  and  OSO(C)  StatisticAI  Sussnary,  Table  50. 


Table  3 indicate#  that  enemy  actions  against  Regular  Forces  are  more  intense 
(in  teres  of  1CIA  per  incident)  than  those  against  the  HF  or  5T.  It  also  shows 
that  the  rates  of  intensity  against  the  Regular  and  Popular  Forces  have  been 
fairly  constant  since  1965.  Conversely,  the  intensity  of  incidents  against  the 
HF  declined  sharply  in  1967,  perhaps  to  allow  for  the  increased  actions  against 
the  Regular  Forces  in  1967 . 
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TABLE  3 


RVNAF  KIA  PER  Egg  INCIDENT  sj 


1565 

1966 

. 1967 

INCIDENTS 

Regular 

1729 

1906 

2336 

RF 

1447 

1568 

1935 

FT 

4790  . 

...  2?66 

3275 

79% 

7546  “ 

KIA  FROM  ENEMY  INCIDENTS 

Regular 

1564 

1681 

1974 

RF 

1107' 

1275 

1022 

F? 

2264 

1919 

1757 

• 

4935 

4875 

1*753 

Regular 

.9 

.9 

.8 

RF 

.8 

•8 

.5 

EF 

.5 

.6 

.5 

*7  Source:  VCIIA  file. 


best  Available  copy 


Enesgr  Incidents  Compared  With  RVNAF  Troop  Strength  * 

A comparison  of  Incident!  per  1000  ccaibtt  strength  (Table  4)  indicates 
that  the  VC  attack,  harass  and  terrorize  the  7 nearly  1.5  tines  as  often  as 
they  do  either  the  KF  or  Regular  Forces.  The  mother  of  incidents  per  1000 
troops  rose  in  1967  for  all  forces  with  incidents  per  1000  AHVN  showing  the 
greatest  increaaa. 


t The  incident  file  records  all  incidents  against  all  Regular  Farces  as  a 
group  (ARVB,  VKR,  VKAF,  VHMC)  while  strength  maabers  by  province  are  avail- 
able  only  lor  ARVH.  However,  since  very  few  incidents  occur  or  are  reported 
against  the  RVN  Itavy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  we  believe  caapariaoh  of 
the  two  sets  of  nuahers  is  valid  for  analysis  purposes. 
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table;  U 

ENEMY  INCIDENTS  PER  RVNAF  STRENGTH 

1965 3266 1967 


Combat  Strength  (OOP) 


ARVN  a/ 
RF  bT 

121.1 

149.1 

141.2 

66.8 

109.9 

117.3 

PF  b/ 

148.4 

138.2 

139.0 

Total 

356.3 

397.2 

397.5 

Incidents  c/ 

ARVN 

1729 

1906 

2336 

RF 

1447 

1568 

1935 

IF 

4290 

2966 

3275 

' Total 

7966 

6U0 

7546 

Incidents AOOO  RVNAF  * 

14.3, 

32.8 

16.5 

ARVN 

RF 

16.7 

14.3 

16.5 

F? 

32.3  

21.5 

23.6 

Total 

22.4.  ; 

16.2 

19.0 

a/  Source:  DIA  Fact’  Book;  combat  strength  as  of  July  for  earh  year. 
hf  Source:  HVN  monthly  strength  report.  These  strength  numbers  do  not 
agree  with  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Sunnary  numbers  because  toe  latter 
Include  administrative  personnel  (particularly  HE),  and  the  RVN  numbers 
primarily  reflect  combat,  strengths.  1965  and  1966  strength  munbers  are 
end  of  2nd  quarter;  1967  numbers  are  end  of  3rd  quarter, 
c f Source:  VCIIA  file. 


- The  total  RVHAF  combat  deaths  per  1000  forces  from  enemy  incidents  have 
remained  about  the  same  since  1964,  declining  slightly.  * However,  the  rate 
for  regular  forces  has  increased  to  14  per- 1000,  while  the  HF  and  I F rates 
per  1000  declined  significantly  and  steadily.  Krior  to  1967*  the  HP  suffered 
the  highest  rate  • 


TABLE  5 


HVHAT  COMBAT  DEATHS  FROM  VC  INCIDENTS  HSR  1000  STRENGTH  a/ 


KIA/1000  HF/EP/ARVH 
Regular 
RF 
IF 

Total 

a/  Derived  from  Tables  2 and  4. 


m. 


12.9  . 

12.8 


J 

13.9 


GONFIDENHAL 


1966 


11.3 
11.6 
J2  m3. 


12.3 


1967 


14.0 
8.7 

12.0 
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Where  Incidents  Occur  Against  Regular  Forces 
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The  cap  plot/and  Table  6 show  that  1967  VC/NVA  incidents  against  the 
Regular  Forces  were  heavily  concentrated  around  Saigon;  35^  of  such  incidents 
in  1967  occurred  in  the  five  provinces  surrounding  Saigon.  On  the  other  hand, 
XV  CTZ  had  tM.  no  at  incidents  against  the  F?  and  I CTZ  the  most  against  RF 
during  19 Q(.  LThe  reasons  for  the  different  patterns  are  not  clear,  but  pro- 
bably can  be  explained  by  further  analysis  of  VC/frVAatrategy  and  capabilities 
in  each  CTZ  and  the  numbers  and  effectiveness  of  RAUA^jrorces  present  in  each. 
For  example,  IV  CTZ  has  the  most  EP  of  any  CTZ,  and  the  relatively  weak  VC 
forces  there  probably  prefer  to  fight  the  I?  rather  than  the  tougher  RF  and 
Regular  Forces.  In  HI  CTZ  the  enemy  objective  is  Saigon  which  is  defended 
by  the  Regular  Forces,  making  then  the  most  popular  enemy  target  among  RVHAF 
forces  there77>Xi.  at  Lgasjla- 

•^c.  fGtjt/x  i<! a '(Zta. 

fcn  cay /Friendly  Kill  Ratios  Resulting  From  Enemy  Initiated  Incidents 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  compared  types  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  with 
each  other.  Table  7 'compares  kill  ratios  obtained  in  enemy  incidenta  against 
(l)  one  or  more  Vietnamese  forces,  (2)  Vietnamese  plus  US  forces,  and  (3) 

US  forces  alone.  Until  the  Tet  offensive  in  first  quarter  1968,  the  best 
kill  ratio  for  friendly  forces  was  obtained  when  Vietnamese  and  US  forces 
were  combined.  The  enemy  suffered  most  when  he  initiated  activity  in  12 
CTZ  against  combined  US  and  Vietnamese  forces  (about  five  enemy  KXA  to  one 
friendly).  In  addition,  until  the  1st  offensive  US  farces  alone'  did  not 
far*  much  better  than  Vietnamese  forces  alone.  The  data  alao  indicate  how 
such  advantage  the  enemy  gains  when  he  csn  initiate  action*  at  a time  and 
place*  of  his  choosing;  only  3—5#  of  his  total  VIA  resulted  from  such  activity 
in  1967-68  versus  21-28jt  of  total  friendly  KIA. 
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COMPARISON  0?  ARW  "2":-TH.  EtrEKY  INCIDENTS  INVOLVING 
REGULAR 'FORCES  & FgsULAR-  1C  A “ISULTINS  FROM  INCIDENTS  Itl  1561 
\)  U .L, 


ARVN^/  dentsV  KIA VlCO^A?."* 


I CT2 
Quang  Tri 
Thua  Thien 
Quang  Nan 
Quang  Tin 
Quang  Ngai 
Total 


114  101 

95  TJ±I 
136  99 

93  83 


II  CTZ 
Kontua 
Binh  Dinh 
Pleiku 
Phu  Bon 
Phu  Yen 
Khanh  Hoa 
Ifinh  Thuan 
Darlas 
Quang  Due 
Tuyen  Due 
L*n  Dong 
Binh  Thuan 
Tot*?. 


Inci-  Inc/pcr 

ARVN»/  dents*/  KIA^/100  AHVH 


1600  29  28 

9416  211  130 

2152  10 

500  5 2 

1451  54  20 


15  35 

13  0 


1630 

1200 

23422 


2 6 

24  35 


Binh  Tuy 

1300 

19 

26 

1 

■ Sa!  D :C 

850 

12 

0 

1 

Phuoc  Long 

1064 

54 

82 

2 

Kien  Tuong 

550 

9 

3 

2 

Binh  Long 

1693 

28 

53 

2 

Dinh  Tuong 

8746 

82 

56 

1 

Long  Khanh 

* 8744 

50 

57 

1 

Go  Cong 

550 

1 

14 

0 

Phuoc  Tuy 

675 

35 

.33 

2 

Kien  Hoa 

2866 

57 

79 

2 

Bien  Ho* 

3680 

89 

61 

2 

Kien  Phong 

7 

40 

- 

Tjy  Binh 

13 

13 

* ' - ' 

Chau  Doc 

1350 

7 

17 

1 

Binh  Duong 

10323 

179 

77 

2 - 

Ah  Glang 

1152 

0 

0 

0 

Hsu  Hghia 

730O 

548 

1 

* 

Kien  Glang 

11 

35 

- 

Dong  An 

5053 

1?1 

Vinu  Binh 

1815 

42 

58 

2 

Ola  Dinh 

10303 

Io5 

1 

Vinh  Long 

5644 

26 

6 

0 

Total 

50121 

1006 

765 

2 

Phong  Dinh 

1901 

14 

27 

1 

Chuong  Thien 

2436 

15 

9 

1 

Ba  Xuyen 

1362 

17 

5 

1 

B c Lieu 

4855 

29 

12 

1 * 

An  Xuyen 

2526 

8 

6 

0 

Total 

36603 

337 

367 

1 

aii  an  140178  233*  1974  . 2 


a f At  of  July  1967,  source;  DIA  Fact  Boc>. 

0/  Source:  YCIIA  Computer  File. 

NOTE:  Underlined  provinces  indicate  :t:«  with  highest  nueber  in  each  category^ 
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TABLE  7 

RATIOS  RESULTING  FROM  ENEMY  HHTIATED  INCIDENTS  a/ 


1966  (YR)  1967  flB)  1968  (IQ) 

Ratio  Ratio  Ratio 


En 

Ft 

En/Fr 

En 

Fr 

En/Fr 

En 

Ft 

En/Fr 

I CTZ 

VH 

102 9 

1267 

.8 

945 

1304 

.7 

184 

215 

•9 

US  & VH 

45 

89 

.5 

322 

263 

1.2 

22 

45 

.5 

US 

89 

75 

1.2 

I38 

28? 

.5 

533 

178 

3-o 

Total 

1163 

1431 

.8 

1405 

1850 

.8 

739 

439 

1.7 

II  CTZ 

VH 

491 

734 

♦7 

371 

794 

.5 

625 

338 

3 8 

OS  & VH 

0 

. 7 

0 

0 

17 

0 

52 

26 

2.0 

OS 

4l 

61 

.7 

• 13 

,55 

.2 

133 

,37 

3* 6 

Total 

532 

H02 

•7 

384 

as 6 

•4 

810 

4oi 

2.0 

in  ctz 

• 

VH 

456 

1494 

.3 

948 

1387 

.7 

132 

449 

.3 

OS  & VH 

250 

51 

4-9 

467 

94 

.5.0 

50 

10 

5.0 

OS 

322 

372 

506 

$4 

, .9 

107 

144 

•7 

Total 

1028 

191 0 

.5 

1921 

2025 

•9 

289 

603 

.5 

IV  CTZ 

VH 

'385- 

1763 

/•  615 

1375 

• .4 

436 

607 

•7 

03  & VH 

23 

7 27 

;9 

19 

28 

.7 

197 

81 

2.4 

OS 

1 

40 

' .0 

18 

61 

.3 

40 

37 

1.1 

Total 

409 

1830 

.2 

652 

"15 ST 

.4 

673 

725 

•9 

TOTAL 

VH 

2361 

5258 

' .4 

2879 

4860 

.6 

1377 

1610 

.9 

IE  & VH 

318 

174 

1.8 

808 

402 

2.0 

321 

162 

2.0 

OS 

453 

$9 

.8 

675 

.943 

•7 

813 

396 

2.1 

Total 

3132 

5981 

.5 

4362 

6205 

.7 

2511 

£168 

1.2 

•/  Source:  VCIIA  File. 
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ENEMY  OFFENSIVE  ACTIONS  AGAIN  3?  ALLIED  FORCES 


For  a 31%  increase  in  his  monthly  rate  of  incidents  against 
allied  forces,  the  enemy  was  able  to  kill  6?%  more  friendly 
troops  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  2968  than  in  1967,  bvt 
it  cost  him  180%  more  1X4.  The  incident  data  also  show  that 
the  enemy  has.  hit  the  toughest  allied  forces  more  frequently 
in  1968;  incidents  against  US,  Free  World,  and  Regular  Forces 
increased  more  in  1968  (up  36Z)  than  incidents  against  the 
Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces  (up  21%).  The  total  pattern 
confirms  other  evidence  that  the  VC/NVA  fought  harder  than  ever 
before  during  the  first  half  of  1968 , at  a much  higher  cost. 

Although  enemy  losses  from  his  offensive  actions  almost 
tripled  in  1968,  the  kill  ratio  and  combat  death  data  still 
indicate  that  the  enemy  fares  much  better  in  actions  he  starts 
than  in  ones  me  start;  only  8-9%  of  his  total  KIA  resulted  from 
such  activity  in  1967-68  versus  27-29%  of  total  allied  KIA. 


In  previous  reports  we  have  analyzed  enemy  actions  against  Vietnamese 
Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.-/  Ve  now  cooqplete  the  study  by  look- 
ing at  enemy  activity  involving  US  and  Free  World  Forces  and  comparing  the 
findings  with  the  previous  analyses. 


Trend 


Table  1 shows  that  since  1965  US  forces  have  consistently  been  sub- 
jected to  store  enemy  offensive  actions  than  all  RVHAP  forces  put  together. 


Of  the  Vietnamese  forces,  the  W consistently  suffer  the  most,  enemy 
incidents,  but  their  proportion  of  the  total  actions  is  decreasing  as  inci- 
dents against  the  RF  and  Regular  Forces  increase.  The  W were  the  target 
of  60£  of  the  enemy  incidents  against  HVKAF  forces  in  1965  » 46%  in  1966, 


1/  SEA  Analysis  Report,  June  1966,  ?.  1 and  July  1968,  p.3. 

*■/  The  statistics  shown  in  the  following  tables  include  all  enemy  initiated 
incidents  involving  allied  forces  whether  they  were  (1)  the  sole  target 
of  the  enemy  action,  or  (2)  in  the  company  of  other  allied  forces  when 
hit.  (For  example,  many  I CTZ  F?  incidents  involved  CAP  teams  which 
also  include  US  Marines.)  These  data  do  not  include  encounters  with 
the  enemy  during  friendly  initiated  operations. 
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TABIE  1 

ENEMY  INCIDENTS  INVOLVING  FRIENDLY  FORCES  a/ 


f ) 
\ 


1965 


22£L 


First 

Half 

1967  1968 


Total 


o 


c/  Total*  reflect  double  counting  because  more  than  one  force  frequently 
Is  involved  in  a single  incident. 
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43$  in  1967  and  39$  during  the  first  half  1968.  In  the  first  half  -f  l(j6h 
they  were  subjected  to  47$  more  enemy  actions  than  the  RF  (as  coffered  to 
69$  in  1967)  and  12j  (40$  in  IS67)  mere  than  the  Regular  Forces. 

Table  1 also  shows  that  the  rate  of  enemy  incidents  against  Vietnamese 
forces  in  the  first  half  of  1963  was  the  highest  ever.  The  previous  high 
was  in  1965  followed  by  a 1966  decline  and  then  a 1967  rise.  Ihis  pattern 
may  reflect  the  intensive  enemy  campaign  in  1965  to  destroy  the  RVKAF  forces, 
which  was  disrupted  in  19 66  by  the  large  US  forces  which  had  entered  combat 
by  that  time.  Actions  against  US  forces  in  1966  were  the  highest  of  the 
1965-1967  period,  but  actions  against  RVNAF  were  lowest  that  y-ar.  There- 
after, the  number  of  actions  against  US  and  RVNAF  forces  are  much  closer 
together,  indicating  the  enemy  may  have  adjusted  his  activity  to  fit  the 
new  situation  by  1967. 

A good  indicator  of  VC/NVA  ability  to  undertake  offensive  actions 
against  allied  forces  is  the  attack  rate.*  Table  1 indicates  an  increasing 
enemy  willingness  to  attack  tougher  targets  (although  often  by  indirect 
rocket  or  dot  tar  fire):  1968  attacks  against  US  forces  are  about  4 times 

the  1967  rate.  Attacks  against  3rd  nation  forces  have  Increased  six  fold 
and  attacks  against  RVNAF  regular  forces  are  up  significantly. 

Allied  Combat  Deaths  From  Snecy  Actions 

Tables  2 and  3 indicate  that:  (1)  US  forces  have  suffered  only 

11-26$  of  the  total  allied  combat  deaths  from  enemy  offensive  activity, 
despite  being  the  targets  of  50-61$  of  the  incidents,  but  that  (2)  each 
year  US  combat  deaths  per  VC  actions  have  increased.  The  data 
Indicate  that  when  US  forces  are  attacked,  harassed,  etc.,  they  do  not 
suffer  as  many  combat  deaths  as  Vietnamese  forces.  Table  3 bears  this 
cut  by  showing  e range  of  .1  to  .3  KIA  per  incident  for  US  forces  versus 
a range  of  .6-. 9 KIA  per  incident  for  Vietnamese  forces  over  the  1965-68 
period. 

Table  2 shows  that  enemy  offensive  actions  have  accounted  for  14$  of 
all  US  combat  deaths  since  1967;  the  figure  for  RVNAF  is  44$.  Moreover, 
the  weaker  the  RVNAF  force,  the  higher  the  proportion  of  combat  deaths  from 
enemy  offensive  actions:  IT-59 RF-47 $,  Regular  Force s-35$.  The  explana- 
tion for  the  differences  probably  lies  in  the  firepower,  training,  location 
and  missions  performed  by  each  force.  The  IT  are  poorly  armtd  and  trained, 
rarely  reinforced,  and  scattered  about  the  country  in  static  defense  posi- 
tions, all  of  which  makes  them  easy  prey  for  the  enemy.  The  Regional  and 
Regular  forces  are  correspondingly  better  off,  spend  more  time  on  mobile 
offensive  operations  and  fare  better,  but  not  nearly  as  well  as  the  US  forces 


or 


For  full  description  and  pitfalls  of  attack  data  see,  "VC  Attack  Patterns 
1965-1967*"  SEA  Analysis  Report,  K ay  1968,  p,  10.  For  data  on  attacks  as 
an  Indicator  o i initiative  see,  "Military  Initiative  In  South  Vietnam"  on 
page  6 of  the  September  1968  issue. 
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TABLE  2 

FRIENDLY  FORCES  COMBAT  DEATHS 


US  Forces  Combat  Deaths 
* From  Enemy  Incidents  a/ 
From  Other  Activity  £/ 

. Total  c/ 

FW  Forces  Combat  Deaths 
From  Enemy  Incidents  a/ 
From  Other  Activity  £/ 
Total  £/ 

RVN  Forces  Combat  Deaths 
Regular  Forces : 

From  Enemy  Incidents  a/ 
From  Other  Reg  Force 
Activity  *,/ 

Total  £/ 


RF; 

From  Enenqf  Incidents 
From  Other  RF  Activity 
Total  c/ 


PF: 

From  Enemy  incidents 
From  Other  PF  Activity  £/ 
Total  c/ 


Total  RVNAF: 

From  Enemy  Incidents 
From  Other  RVN  Forces 
Activity  b/ 

Total  £/ 


1H 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Total 

678 

1230 

1529 

3437 

4311 

8128 

8042 

20481 

4989 

9356 

9571 

2'3'9'l8 

42 

67 

88 

197 

524 

1038 

520 

2082 

56T" 

1105 

' 600 

2279 

1946 

2240 

1931 

6117 

2472 

3870 

5117 

11459 

'4418  ' 

6ll0 

7048 

17576 

1383 

1226 

968 

3577 

1929 

1606 

551 

4086 

3312 

2832 

1519 

7663 

2141 

2200 

1287 

5628 

2082 

1574 

230 

3886 

~TS7T~ 

377T" 

I5TT" 

• 5514“ 

5470 

5666 

4186 

15322 

6483 

7050 

i 5898 

19431 

TI55T“ 

“imr 

“10004 

34753” 

a/  ‘ Source : VCllA  File. 

E / Residual  from  subtracting  combat  deaths  in  VC  incident 
file (footnote  a/)  from  deaths  in  OPREP  S (footnote  c/) . 
e/  . OASD(SA)  Statistical  Table  4B  and  OSD(C)  Statistical 
Summary,  Table  SO. 
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who  are  the  strongest  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  US  combat  deaths  may 
be  understated  because  any  enecy  initiated  activities  occurring  in  an  area 
where  a large  US  operation  is  underway  are  considered  a reaction  to  the 
operation  and  are  not  reported  as  enemy  initiated  actions. 

lable  3,  In  addition  to  showing  an  increasing  US  KIA  per  enemy  incident 
indicates  that  enemy  actions  against  Regular  Vietnamese  Forces  have  a higher 
friendly  KIA  per  incident  then  those  against  the  RF  or  FF.  Finally,  the  KIA 
per  incident  is  higher  in  1968  than  1967  fur  all  but  IF  and  is  at  a new  high 
for  US  and  Regular  forces. 


TAR  £5 


FRIENDLY  KIA  FIR  ENEMY  INCIDENTS/ 


1965  1966  1967 


First  Half 


Incident 


Derived  from  Tables  1 and  2. 


Incidents  Per  Allied  Troon  Stre 


Table  4 shows  the  monthly  average  number  of  enemy  offensive  actions 
per  1000  allied  troop  strength.  The  main  point  to  emerge  is  the  steady 
>•-'  \gg  of  about  1 incident  per  1000  RVHAF  forces  per  month  throughout  the 
t'-  >d. 


Table  5 shows  that  the  allied  KIA  per  1000  allied  strength  from  enemy 
actions  increased  U9&  for  US  forces  but  only  22£  for  RVHAF  forces  in  1968. 
It  also  Indicates  that,  per  man,  enemy  incidents  hit  the  FF  harder  than  any 
other  allied  force,  and  that  Vietnamese  forces  are  hit  about  twice  as  hard 
as  US  forces. 
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TABUS  4 


ei;emy  iucidshts  versus  allied  troof  strength 

(Monthly  Average) 


• 

2nd 

1st 

Half 

Half 

i2§5 

l§67 

MS 

Strength  (000)  a/ 
US 

136.9 

281.2 

448.1 

517.4 

TA 

12.6 

35.2 

55.8 

61.2 

RVU: 

ARVN 

£57-9 

278.9 

289.0 

374.5 

. RF 

104.9 

141.7 

144.1 

168.6 

IF 

■ 138.5 

140.2 

143.6 

• .155,1. 

Total 

501.3 

560*8 

578.7 

699.0 

Total  - 

650.8 

877.2 

IO8O.6 

1277.6” 

Incidents/lOOO  Allied  Strength 
US 

5/ 

2.5 

3.0 

1.5 

1.7 

TV 

.9 

.6 

.6 

1.3 

RW: 

Regular 

.4 

.6 

.7 

.7 

RF 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

1*3 

IF 

2.3 

1.8 

1-9 

2.0 

Total  RVN  J^O la ljl 

v Total  1*4  1.6  l72  1.4 

a/  Source*.  OSD (c)  Statistical  Sumoary,  Table  2 and  SEA  Statistical  Tables, 

4a. 

b/  Monthly  average. 

* 

TABIE  5 


tT.T.TFn  OOMBAT  DEATHS  FROM  VC/HVA  INCIDENTS 
' Per  1000  Strength  a/ 


an  led  KTA/lOOO  Allied  Strength 
US 
FV 

•RVH-J  ____  

Regular"  — 

RF 

W 

Total 

Total 


3261 

2.7 

19685/ 

5T9 

1.2 

1.2 

2.9 

7.0 

7.8 

10.3 

9.8 

8.5 

11.5 

I?*?, 

15.3 

16.5 

9.8 

9.8 

12.0 

7.1 

' 6.4 

9.1 

Derived  from  Tables  2 and  4. 

Estimate  derived  by  doubling  Jan-Juae  68  data. 
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Where  Incidents  Occur  Against  Allied  Forces 


'The  nap  plot  and  Table  6 show  that  1967  VC/NVA  incidents  involving  US 
forces  were  heavily  concentrated  in  coastal  1 CTZ  and  in  the  Saigon  area. 

I CTZ  had  6l£  of  the  incidents  and  the  five  provinces  surrounding  Saigon  had 
22£.  Thus,  ten  provinces  accounted  for  335*  of  all  enemy  incidents  involving 
US  forces  in  1967.  Quang  Ram  alone  accounted  for  4o£  of  the  total.  Inci- 
dents Involving  Vietnamese'  Regular  Forces  occurred  in  the  same  area  but 
with  a higher  proportion  of  the  action  (35^)  in  the  areas  around  Saigon. 

The  PF  suffered  most  in  IV  CTZ  and  the  R?  in  I CTZ. 

The  reasons  for  the  different  patterns  are  not  clear,  but  probably  can 
be  explained,  by  further  analysis  of  VC/KVA  strategy  and  capabilities  in  each 
CTZ  and  the  numbers  and  effectiveness  of  the  allied  forces  present  in  each. 
For  example,  IV  CTZ  has  the  most  IT  of  any  CTZ,  and  the  relatively  weak  VC 
forces  there  probably  prefer  to  fight  the  PF  rather  than  the  tougher  RF  and 
Regular  Forces.  In  in  CTZ  the  enemy  objective  la  Saigon  which  is  defended 
by  a heavy  concentration  of  Vietnamese  Regular  Forces,  making  then  a popular 
target  there.  The  high  concentration  of  US  and  HVA  regular  forces  in  I CTZ, 
plus  the  US  Marines'  emphasis  on  small  unit  actions  may  help  account  for  the 
high  concentration  of  incidents  against  US  forces  in  I CTZ. 

- Kill  Ratios 


Because  of  a computer  error,  our  Table  7 in  the  JUly  SEA  Analysis  Report 
article,  "Enemy  Initiated  Incidents  Against  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,"  is 
wrong.  We  have  reprinted  the  table  thl?  month  and  changed  our  conclusions 
accordingly.  The  table  compares  kill  ratios  obtained  in  enemy  incidents 
against  (l)  one  or  mo: * Vietnamese  forces,  (2)  Vietnamese  plus  US  forces, 

(3)  US  forces  alone,  and  (4)  FV  forces  alone.  It  shows: 

1.  Before  1968  the  best  kill  ratio  was  not  achieved  when  Vietnamese  and 
US  forces  were  combined,  but  by  US  forces  when  alone.  In  1968,  however,  the 
kill  ratio  far  combined  US-VH  forces  was  highest. 

2.  Kill  ratios  on  enemy  initiated  incidents  for  all  allied  forces 
except  TV  have  improved  consistently  since  1965. 

The  corrected  data  still  indicate  how  much  advantage  the  enemy  gains 
when  he  can  initiate  actions  at  a time  and  place  of  his  choosing;  only  8~93t 
of  his  total  KXA  resulted  frem  such  activity  in  1967 -68  versus  27-29 % of 
total  friendly  KXA. 
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ovn  PorjiATiQN  cootrol  a^d  stemy  Acrr/ir? 


S'u-mary 

SVN  population  regressions,  as  reported  by  KES,  strongly  correlate 
with  various  measures  of  VC/l.'VA  military  activity.  Population  gains  do 
not  correlate  with  measures  of  either  VC/IP/A  or  friendly  military 

activity. 

K 

Population  Regressions 

The  regressed  population  i3  the  population  of  hamlets  whose  HES 
ratings  have  declined  from  the  previous  month.  It  is  logical  to  expect 
a connection  between  VC/UVA  activities  and  population  regression,  and 
we  constructed  several  hypotheses  for  this  relationship  and  applied 
statistical  methods  to  test  then. 

TABLE  1 
» ■ 


9 * 


REGRESSED  POPUIATIOK  AGAIHST  VC/SVA  OPERATIONS 
February  1967  through  September  1968  by  Month 


# 

R 

Correlation  Coefficient 

R2 

a / 

Regressed  Population  Versus 

Model  1.  YC /NVA  Attacks  and  Other 

.86 

.74 

• Incidents  b/ 

Model  2.  Kill  ratio  S/ 

. .82 

.67 

Model  3.  PP/RP  Casualties 

.88 

.77 

a/  An  independent  variable  for  time  is  included  in  all  three  cases. 

b / Other  incidents  include  terror,  sabotage,  and  harassment.  Attacks 
include  large  and  small  attacks. 

cj  Kill  ratio  is  Enemy  to  Friendly  HA. 
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Our  first  model  relates  regressed  population  to  total  enemy 
attacks>  other  incidents,  and  tiae.i/  This  model  explains  74%  of  the 
variation  in  population  regression.  The  most  significant  variable  is 
attacks  — the  greater  the  number  of  VC  attacks,  the  more  population 
is  likely  to  regress. 

The  effect  of  other  incidents  is  moderately  strong  and  the 
correlation  is  negative;  the  aore  terror,  sabotage  and  harassment 
incidents,  the  less  population  regression.  This  result  appears 
contradictory  at  first  glance,  but  it  is  reasonable  vhen  the  long 
term  trend  of  attacks  and  incidents  is  considered.  Since  1967,  non- 
attack  incidents  have  been  generally  declining  in  number  while  attacks 
have  been  increasing.  Attacks  have  paralleled  population  regressions 
closely  (see  Graph  l)  and  incidents,  moving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
must  show  a negative  correlation. 

Another  question  arises  over  the  large  weight  given  to  attacks. 

Obviously  each  enemy  attack  does  not  cause  4,670  people  to  regress  in 
HES  scores.  VC/UVA  attacks  seem  to  have  a strong  effect  because  they  2/ 
are  a good  over-all  measure  of  enemy  initiative  and  offensive  activity^-/ 

They  seem  to  tell  us  vhen  the  VC  is  really  eh  the  move  in  all  areas  of 
endeavor  that  might  cause  HES  scores  to  regress. 

Although  tine  is  the  weakest  of  the  variables,  it  is  not  insignifi- 
cant. Over  time  there  is  a negative  trend'  which  indicates  that  in  later 
time  periods  more  VC  attacks  or  a higher  Ipvel  of  VC  activity  are  re- 
quired to  account  for  the  same  population  regression.  Again,  this  may 
be  reasonable,  assuming  that  allied  security  fences  have  beetle  better 
able  to  cope  with  VC/flVA  activities. 

The  second  model  relates  population  regressions  to  the  VJU  ratio  M 
Again,  a high  positive  correlation  res"lts.  The  time  variab'^  is 
statistically  insignificant  in  this  equation.  High  Mil  ratios  are 
associated  with  periods  of  high  VC/HVA  activity,  so  this  model  is 
consistent  with  the  first  model  discussed  above. 

The  third  model  account*  for  77%  of  the  variation  ’n  HES  population 
regressions  using  the  two  variables  of  RF/PF  casualties  nd  time.  4/  Although 
both  variables  are  significant,  RF/EF  casualties  have  a far  more  important 
effect.  Once  again,  the  result  accords  with  expectations  and  with  the 


¥ 

2/ 


n 


Population  regressions  (100's)  - 15,446  ♦ 46.7  (1C  attacks)  - 10.6 
(oth- . .^clients)  - 432  (time). 

See  'litary  Initiative  in  South  Vietnam,"  SEA  Analysis  Report. 

Sept  aber  1$68,  p.6.  “ — 

Regressed  population  (lOO’i)  - -11,055  + 3,600  toll  ratio)  - 150  (time). 
Regressed  population  (lOO's)  - -5,Ol6  + 5.8  (RF/EF  casualties)  - 359  (time). 
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GRAPH  I 

POPULATION  REGRESSION  AIS  VC /KVA  TOTAL  ATTACKS 

2,584,200 
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This  situation  leads  us  to  suspect  that  population  improvements 
and  regressions  are  not  associated  with  the  sane  factors.  This  is 
supported  by  the  lack  of  correlation  between  improvements  and  regressions 
vlthin  the  HES.  Regressions  account  for  less  than  of  the  variation 
in  population  improvements;  they  do  not  move  together. 

Since  population  regressions  are  linked  to  VC/lJVA  activity,  we 
tried  to  link  population  improvement  to  measures  of  friendly  activity. 
However,  measures  of  small  unit  actions,  small  unit  contacts,  and 
battalion  days  of  operation  did  not  correlate  significantly  with 
population  gains. 


i 


POPUIATIOM  IMPROVEMENTS  AGAINST  FRIENDLY  ACTIVITY 


1.  AHVN  small  unit  contacts  .41  . .17 

* ' 

. * 

2.  Allied  small  unit  operations  '.16  ; t .027 


3.  Friendly  Bn.  Days  of  Operation  .54  .29 

4.  Friendly  Bn.  Days  of  Operation  .54  .29 

(lagged) 

Although  VC/KVA  activity  is  clearly  related  to  population  regressions, 
other  factors  govern  population  improvements,  and  we  must  dig  further  to 
see  if  we  can  determine  what  they  are. 
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TABLE  4 

REPRESS xON  A HALTS IS  DATA 


Population  Regressions(lOO's)  i/ 
Population  Ic3>roveaent»(100'*)  i/ 

Total  VC  Attack* 

VC  Other  Incident* 

Kill  Ratio  y 
RF/PF  Casualties  SJ 
Total  Friendly  ItIA  ^ 

Friendly  Bn  Bays  of  Operation*  S/ 
friendly  Snail  Unit  Operations  (100‘s)  ^ 
K7U  Saall  Unit  Contacts  Sj 
Tlaa 

Source:  *7  KAMIA 

a/  060  Statistical  Sunnary 
c / QASC(SA)  Statistical  Tables 
3/  Adjusted  TFES  Figure 


1967 


Feb 

Mar 

t£L 

Jun 

"TuT 

14742 

2513 

1275 

H79 

3758 

1176 

32*6 

3778 

2684 

3983 

8915 

3859 

117 

219 

162 

193 

168 

1S7 

1538 

1894 

2059 

2059 

1629 

1080 

*.*7 

4.06 

3.42 

3.88 

3.90 

3.06 

1504 

2223 

1293 

1573 

1783 

1121 

1642 

2295 

1823 

2529 

1885 

1359 

>♦593 

5387 

5296 

5537 

5214 

5547 

1281 

1465 

1*56 

1648 

1587 

1766 

33* 

477 

568 

420 

505 

51* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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1967 

1968 

N 

— ^r 

"AUfi 

££E 

Oct 

tov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

t£L 

Majr 

Jun  ’ 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

1176 

193* 

1060 

1385 

2&F1 

2182 

2558 

25842 

3861 

2993 

*587 

175* 

2718 

3508 

2956 

3959 

1771 

2182 

868 

2721 

2239 

2807 

1553 

3861 

6129 

3589 

5723 

7669 

5227 

6703 

197 

20* 

260 

26* 

26* 

286 

*09 

570 

558 

391 

588 

288 

137 

2*2 

215 

i960 

179# 

235* 

1833 

\ 

1700 

2051 

19*9 

15*2 

3203 

2216 

2652 

1621 

1*92 

133* 

1196 

5.06 

3.*3 

3.16 

3.31 

3.36 

3.83 

5.51 

8.*6 

5. *7 

*.35 ; 

5.70 

3.96 

3.90 

5-7* 

*.73 

1X21 

15*5 

1733 

1653 

1978 

2616 

196* 

3*oo2/  2807 

1809 

26*2 

2*73 

1803 

331* 

3090 

‘ w»! 

1693 

201* 

1895 

2278 

2075 

2762 

*71* 

3175 

2807  , 

*223 

2605 

1706 

2697 

26*9 

55*7 

55#7 

5358 

5696 

5*67 

5**7 

5623 

5*7* 

7501 

7809 

737* 

7378 

7986 

8530 

8275 

1786 

ISO# 

17*7 

1830 

1923 

1995 

1875 

325 

756 

1567 

2059 

18*0 

180* 

1926 

1799 

»* 

*55 

526 

501 

501 

572 

*61 

k/a 

77 

158 

111 

111 

158 

171 

16* 

6 

1 

6 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

1* 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

$ 
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EKSMY  EMPHASIS  ON  CAUSING  US  CASUALTIES 
Sumary 

Enemy  attack  and  incident  data  confirm  recant  intelligence  reports 
that  VC/NVA  forces  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  increasing  US 
casualties . The  US  portion  of  allied  KIA  from  actions  clear 'y  initiated 
by  the  enemy  increased  from  18 % in  1967  to  44X  during  January  and  February 
1869 • 

TAELS  1 

TOTAL  FRIENDLY  COMBAT  DEATHS  - 8VN 


1966 

. 1967 

1568 

II 

2Qtr 

. 3Qtr 

4otr 

1969 

lfttr 

Combat  Deaths 
US 

4989 

9353 

14961 

4847 

4724 

2945 

2049 

3171 

% of  Total 

28 

40 

37 

33 

42 

36 

36 

38 

RVHAF 

11953 

12716 

24323 

9424 

6241 

5147 

3511 

90002/ 

■%  of  Total 

68 

55 

61 

64 

56 

62 

61 

59  ' 

3rd  Nation 

966 

1105 

979 

346 

262 

196 

175 

251 

$ of  Total 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Total 

17508 

23179 

39863 

14617 

11227 

8288 

5731 

8422 «/ 

sj  Preliminary  RVHAF  KIA  figure  of  1263  for  March  has  been  increased  90jt 
based  on  the  avtrage  increase  of  final  verified  RVHAF  KIA  data  over 
operational  data  for  1968. 


Table  1 indicates  that  US  forces  consistently  suffered  about  37-4o£  of 
all  friendly  combat  deaths  during  1967>  1968  and  first  quarter  1969;  the  RVHAF 
share  generally  ranged  fro*  99  to  61$  of  the  total.  Thus,  the  total  ccmbat 
death  figures  do  not  show  a shift  of  enemy  emphasis  toward  inflicting  a higher 
proportion  of  US  casualties. 

However,  Table  2 shows  a clear  and  increasing  enemy  emphasis  cn  inflicting 
a higher  proportion  of  US  casualties.  The  US  proportion  of  allied  combat  deaths 
from  actions  clearly  initiated  by  VC/XVA  forces  increased  steadily  from  ll£  in 
1966  to  44fli  during  January-F ebruary  1969.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
RVHAF.  deaths  decreased  from  88£  to  94$, 
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TABLE  g 

FRIENDLY  COMBAT  DEATHS  FROM  VC/NVA  INITIATED  ACTIONS 
(Monthly  Average) 


y 


Combat 


Deaths 

1966 

ML 

*4 

US 

57 

102 

% of  Total 

11 

18 

RVHAF 

443 

463 

% of  Total 

88 

81 

3rd  Nation 

4 

6 

% of  Total 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

504 

571 

1967 


1968 

1£ 

2& 

iXJ, 

& 

~5 

215 

81 

103 

116 

102 

30 

16 

19 

22 

15 

483 

416 

451 

398 

589 

68 

82 

81 

77 

85 

11 

11 

1 

5 

5 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

709 

508 

560 

519 

696 

1968 

1969 

Jan- 

XL 

2a 

“la 

Feb 

266 

236 

211 

148 

281 

24 

30 

40 

37 

44 

843 

527 

317 

243 

343 

75 

68 

59 

61 

54 

14 

15 

5 

9 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1123 

778 

533 

400 

634 

a/  Source:  VC  Incident  Reports  (VUIIA  Computer  File), 

b/  Preliminary  data. 

We  might  expect  the  increases  in  US  forces  during  the  period  to  explain 
the  increasing  enemy  tendency  to  hit  US  troops,  because  the  number  of  US  targets 
increased  as  the  forces  grew.  However,  the  explanation  does  not  work,  because 
RVKAF  strength  grew  much  more  than  the  US  strength  during  the  period.  The  US 
share  of  allied  forces  dropped  from  41?  at  the  end  of  1967  to  37%  Uy  February 
of  1969.  (Table  3)  Thus,  the  increasing  proportion  of  US  combat  deaths  from 
enemy  actions  is  most -likely  the  result  of  a clear  enemy  intention  to  shift 
from  HVRAF  to  US  targets  in  order  to  keep  US  casualty  rates  as  high  as  possible. 

TABLE  3 

FRIENDLY  TROOP  STRENGTHS  IN  SVN  a/  . 


Force 

(Bxoxsands) 
1966  1967 

■ 

1968 

Feb 

1969 

US 

385 

487 

537 

542 

% of  Total 

36 

4l 

38 

37 

R7SAF  y 

623 

643 

819 

834 

% of  Total 

59 

54 

57 

58 

3rd  Ration 

53 

59 

66 

72 

% of  Total 

5 

5 

5 

5 

TOTAL 

1061 

1189 

1422 

1448 

a f Source:  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  ?. 
b/  Regular,  RF  and  FT  forces  only. 
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"What  we  should  do:  For  each  additional  day’s  stay 

the  US  must  sustain  more  casualties.  For  each  addi- 
tional day’s  stay  they  must  spend  more  money  and 
lose  more  equipment.  Each  additional  day’s  stay  the 
American  people  will  adopt  a stronger  antiwar  atti- 
tude while  there  is  no  hope  to  consolidate  the  pup- 
pet administration  and  Army." 

"Missions  for  s upper.  — Must  be  higher,  stronger 
and  more  painful  than  the  spring.  — It  must  suc- 
ceed in  destroying,  wearing  down,  and  disinte- 
grating more  us  potential,  more  main  force  puppet 
personnel,  and,  especially,  more  administrative 
personnel  at  the  village  and  hamlet  levels." 

Table  1 reflects  the  increasing  enemy  emphasis  on  inflicting  US 
casualties  indicated  by  the  doctment.  Tt  shows  that  the  US  proportion 
of  allied  combat  deaths  from  actions  clear ly  initiated  by  the  enemy 
Increased  steadily  from  11%  in  1$66  to  k9%  during  first  quarter  1969* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  HVHAF  deaths  decreased  tram  86% 
to  50*. 


TABLE  1 

FSIEHDLr  COMBAT  DEATHS  FROM  VC/NVAINITIATH)  ACTIONS  a/ 
(Monthly  Average) 


Combat 

1 

1967 

1968 

Deaths 

22*  lges 

i2 

32 

Ha 

aa 

aa 

22 

""3 

IS 

57 

102 

215 

81 

108 

116 

102 

266 

236 

211 

148 

% of  Ifial 

11 

id 

30 

16 

19 

22 

15 

24 

30 

40 

37 

RVHAF  ■ 

443 

463 

483 

4i6 

451 

398 

589 

843 

527 

317 

243 

% of  Total 

86 

81 

68 

82 

a 

77 

85 

. 75 

68 

59 

6l 

3rd  Ration 

4 

6 

11 

11 

1 

5 

5 

14 

15 

5 

9 

% of  Total 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

504 

571 

709 

508 

560 

519 

696  1123 

778 

533 

4oo 

ce:  VC  Incident  Reports  (VCIX'v  Computer  File). 
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Table  2 once  again  shows  that  the  Increasing  enemy  tendency  to  hit 
US  troops  cannot  be  explained  by  increases  in  the  number  of  US  troops 
(and  therefore  targets),  because  RVTJA?  strength  grew  faster  than  US 
strength  during  the  period.  The  US  share  of  allied  forces  dropped  from 
4l$  at  the  end  of  1967  to  37fc  in  March  1969. 


TABLE  2 

FRIENDLY  TROOP  STRENGTHS  HI  3VN  a/ 
(Thousands) 


Force 

1266 

m. 

1268 

Mar 

US 

385 

49 r 

537 

540 

i of  Total 

36 

4l 

38 

37 

RVdAF  b/ 

623 

643 

819 

845 

%of  Total 

59 

54 

57 

58 

3rd  Ration 

53 

59 

66 

72 

i of  Total 

5 

5 

5 

5 

TOTAL 

1061  . 

1109 

1422 

1457 

a/  Source:  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Sumary,  Table  2 
5/  Regular,  RF  and  EF  forces  only. 


Table  3 shows  the  breakout  of  US  combat  deaths  by  type  of  enemy 
action.  It  indicates  that: 

1.  The  US  share  of  US/RVNAF  deaths  from  ground  assaults  and 
ambushes  has  steadily  increased,  from  10£  In  1967  to  Uyf,  in  first  quarter 
1969. 

2.  The  US  share  of  combat  deaths  from  indirect  attacks  and 
harassment  hy  fire  only  increased  from  29%  in  1967  to  in  1968,  hut 
jumped  to  551*  in  first  quarter  1969. ' Indirect  attacks  also  accounted 
for  the  most  US  deaths,  in  contrast  to  1968  when  assaults  consistently 
accounted  for  the  most  US  deaths. 

3*  The  US  share  of  coobat  deaths  from  enemy  mining,  booby  traps, 
and  other  explosives  increased  sharply  after  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and 
has  remained  fairly  constant  ever  since. 

Thus,  the  most  pronounced  change  during  the  first  quarter  1969  is 
the  heavy  enemy  emphasis  on  inflicting  US  cosbat  deaths  through  indirect 
attacks  by  fire  — at  minimum  cost  to  himself. 
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TABLE  3 


US  KIA  BY  TYPE  OF  ENEMY  ACTION  a / 


(Qtr  Avt?) 
1967  1963 


US  Eeaths  Front 


Assaults 

95 

294 

44? 

313 

268 

147 

394- 

Indirect  Fire 

143 

227 

339 

249 

197 

123 

412 

Mining/Explos. 

55 

125 

29 

147 

153 

l£6 

133 

Other 

8 

1 

1 

0 

. 1 

2 

7 

Total 


Total  US/RVKAF  Deaths 
Front 
Assaults 
Indirect  Fire 
Minins/fexplos. 


Total 

as  % of  Total  U3/H\i 
Assaults 
Indirect  Fire 
Klnlng/Exploa. 

Other 

Total 


979 

489 

206 

39 

1112 

707 

270 

1? 

2136 

1020 

213 

40 

1126 

878 

268 

61 

745 

524 

294 

9 

440 

405 

305 

17 

9ir 

742 

251 

15 

1713 

2108 

-w 

2333 

1572 

1167 

1919 

10 

26 

21 

28 

36 

33 

43 

29 

32 

33 

23 

38 

30 

55 

26 

46 

14 

55 

54 

42 

53 

19 

? 

2 

0 

11 

12 

47 

18 

31 

24 

30 

40 

38 

49 

Source:  VCIIA  Cnnputer  File. 
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ENEMY  EMPHASIS  ON  INFLICTING  VS  CASUALTIES 

Summary.  VS  combat  deaths  reported  from  enemy  initiated 
aotione  have  tripled  einoe  1966'  and  now  aooount  for  29%' of 
all  US  KIA  (42%  in  III  CTZJ.  In  contrast,  RVNAF  deaths 
reported  from  euoh  aotione  have  remained  relatively  un - 
changed. ■ Indirect  enemy  fire  ie  the  leading  oaves  of  US 
deaths  from  enemy  initiated  aotione  this  year.  This  ie  a 
reversion  to  the  1967  enemy  pattern  and  eontraete  with  1968 , 
when  enemy  ground  attaoke  were  the  leading  oauee  of  US  I 
| deaths.  The  enemy  loses  only  about  10%  of  hie  total  KIA  I 
jin  incidents  he  initiates , oompared  to  26%  of  total  RVNAF  I 
VIA  and  29%  of  total  US  deaths  in  the  same  aotione.  I 

tti*  study  is  baaed  oa  casualty  reports  from  VC/HVA -initiated  incidents 
reported  in  the  OPREP  system  and  processed  into  the  VCIIA  computer  file.  The 
data  only  coyer  those  attacks,  harassment,  sabotage,  terror,  *nd  other  action* 
clearly  initiated  by  the  enemy  where  no  US  operation  ia  underway.  Unis  they 
represent  a conservative  view  of  enemy  initiated  actions;  enemy  initiated 
attacks  (including  attacks  by  fire  and  ambushes}’  against  US  forces  in  the  field 
on  operations  are  not  counted.  Other  studies  based  on  more  meaningful  data 
Indicate  that  abiat  80%  of  US  KIA  are  attributed  to  enemy  initiative.  Hever- 
theless,  the  t.  ads  shown  by  the  0ER3P  data  may  be  valid. 

«n~TSI^AhhDW8  ftCt«ons  Pi!"72*  initiated  by  the  enemy  have  inflicted 
^e»tha  each  *iace  19 66.  In  1967  such  actions  killed  an  average 
of  101  US  troops  per  month;  in  1969  the  monthly  average  has  risen  to  303. 
to^ases  occurred  in  each  Corps  area  (C®)  during  1968,  indicating  a country- 
wide buildup  of  enemy  effort  to  kill  Americans  that  year.  In  1969,  further 
Increases  occurred  in  I and  HI  C®  as  the  enemy  focused  on  killing  us  troops 
in  these  two  areas.  . 

, * Wstar  proportion  of  all  US  combat  deaths  also  came  from  enemy  in<tr*atH 

ea^<year*  111  1t§7  OQiy,135  of  all  US  KIA  resulted  fremenemy 
tocide^s.  This  rose  to  18%  in  1968  and  to  29%  so  far  in  1969,  indicating 
that  the  enemy  has  been  trying  particularly  hard  to  kill  US  forces  this  year. 

■*5**??  512  mccauxt  for  the  increased  emphasis,  in  XU  CTZ,  42% 

of  all  US  KIA  this  year  have  come  from  enemy  Incidents,  up  from*  about  25% 

S1?*  *?***'  Similarly,  in  I CTZ  the  percentage  doubled  to 

t , * n*u»  enemy  appears  to  be  devoting  considerable  effort  to 

raising  TO  KIA  rates  in  these  two  areas.  II  and  IV  C®  remain  essentially 
unchanged  in  1969,  although  US  deaths  in  IV  C®  dropped  during  the 
quarter  as  US  forces  prepared  to  withdraw.* 
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TABLE  1 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  U3  KIA 
CAUSES  BY  DfEMY  INITIATED  INCU'ENTS  a/ 
(Monthly  Average) 


1969 

• 

(Thru  JUne) 

1st 

2nd 

1261 

126§ 

1262 

| S*£ 

Qtr 

US  KIA 

1 

1 CTZ 

34 

Froa  Eneay  Actions 

72 

107 

107 

107 

Froa  All  Causes 

389 

6?4 

512 

488 

536 

% from  Enemy  Action 
11  CTZ 

9 

• 8 . 

11 
..  40 

21 

22 

20 

From  Enemy  Actions 

38 

36 

40 

From  All  Causes 

149 

119 

114 

119 

108 

1 From  Enemy  Action 
in  crz 

5 

34 

84 

33 

30 

37 

From  Enemy  Actions 

53 

138 

146 

130 

From  All  Causes 

206 

339 

332 

338 

326 

% From  Enemy  Action 
1?  CTZ 

26 

25  ' - 

42 

43 

40 

From  Enemy  Action* 

6 

20 

20 

30 

10 

FTcn  All  Causes 

23 

73 

' 83 

97 

69 

t From  Eneay  Action 

26 

27 

24 

31 

14 

Other  US  K3A  from  all 
Causes  b / 

15 

11 

16 

19 

13 

121*1 

101 

216 

From  Enemy  Actions 

303 

319 

287 

Froa  All  Causes 

782 

1216 

1097 

1061 

1092 

t Fraa  Eneay  Action 

13 

18 

.*  29 

30 

27 

a?  Source:  VUIIA  Ccaputer  Hie.  Includes  KIA  fzae  all  type*  of  eneay 

incident  a.  OS  death*  tram  all  cases  are  from  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Si— ary. 
b/  US  KIA  not  reported  by  CTZ  la  SW. 


In  cootraat  to  the  trend  in  US  coafeat  death*,  EVHAF  KIA  f*ca  enemy 
initiated  incidents  have  remained  at  about  th*  cam  level*  (417  to  467  per 
—nth)  in  1967>69,  and  have  accounted  for  about  29 i of  toe  total  RVKAF  KIA 
in  1968-69;  in  1967.  before  the  eneay  began  concentrating  00  US  force*  , they  . 
accounted  for  44  % (Table  i),  ] 
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TABLE  2 


PROPORTION  0?  RVNAP  KIA 
CAUSED  BY  pZMY  INITIATED  CldDEKTS  W 
(Monthly  Average)  ~ 


RVHAF  KIA 

1261 

1968 

(Thru  June) 

M 2 

1969 

1st 

SSE 

2nd 

S&L 

From  Enemy  Actions 

470 

487 

417 

340 

494 

From  All  Causes 

1060 

2027 

1678 

1681 

2674 

% From  Enemy  Action 

44 

24 

25 

20 

30 

a/  Source:  ' VCIIA  Computer  File,  and  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary. 


Another  way  to  examine  enemy  emphasis  on  causing  US  casualties  is  to  look 
at  US  deaths  as  a proportion  of  the  total  US-R7HIF  deaths  that  reportedly 
result  from  enemy  incidents.  Table  3 shows  that  the  US  portion  grew  from  18% 
of  total  IS-RVHAF  deaths  in  1967,  to  31%  in  1968,  and  to  42%  in  1969.  In  the 
1st  quarter  1969  US  deaths  rose  to  46%  of  the  US-RVHAF  total  from  enemy  inci- 
dents. This  was  an  all-time  high,  and  shows  the  heavy  enemy  emphasis  on  kill- 
ing US  forces  during  the  post  Tet  offensive. 

In  the  2nd  quarter,  the  US  proportion  of  US-RVKAF  deaths  dropped  to  37%, 
reflecting  a 10%  drop  in  US  KIA  and  a 45%  increase  in  RVHAF  KIa  from  enemy 
initiated  actions.  The  RVHAF  increase  is  probably  not  significant  because 
(1)  it  simply  reverted  towards  average  1967-68  levels,  and  (2)  there  was  no 
significant  change  in  the  mix  of  Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces 
by  enemy  initiated  actions  between  the  1st  and  2nd  quarters. 

Table  3 also  shows  that  IF  deaths  from  enemy  action  are  down  sharply  since 
1967*  This  could  mean  any  of  the  following:  (1)  the  enemy's  guerrilla 
structure  has  been  weakened,  (2)  the  enemy*  does  not  the  IF  a threat 

worth  attacking,  (3)  security  conditions  are  better  in  the  populated  areas 
protected  by  the  PF,  or  (4)  the  enemy  is  focusing  00  US  and  regular  RVHAF 
units  to  gain  maximal  propaganda  advantages. 
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TABLE  3 


U3  VS.  RVNAF  SHARE  OF 
KIA  FROM  EJEMY  ACTIONS  a / 
(Monthly  Average) 


1261 

1968 

(Thru  JUne) 

1969 

let 

Qtr 

• 

2nd 

92£ 

US  KIA  From  Enemy  Actions 

101 

216 

303 

319 

287 

RVRAF  KIA  From  Enemy  Action: 
Regular 
RF 
EF 

Subtotal 

185 

102 

183 

“570 

220 

127 

l4o 

“W 

210 

112 

“517 

167 

94 

3§r 

253 

130 

111 

w* 

Total 

571 

703 

720 

659 

781 

US  i 

18 

31 

42 

48 

37 

a/  Source:  VCIIA  Counter  File.  Includes  KIA  from  all  types  of  enemy 

incidents. 


Table  4 shows  US  combat  deaths  by  type  of  enemy  action.  It  indicates 
that: 


1.  IS  deaths  from  enemy  ground  attacks  have  steadily  increased  (from  32 
per  month  in  1967  to  123  in  19^2) » and  the  US  share  of  US-HVNAF  deaths  from 
ground  attacks  has  increased  from  a 1967  average  of  10£  to  35^  in  1969. 

2.  Indirect  fire  has  also  caitsed  more  US  combat  deaths  each  year,  and 

is  the  leading  cause  of  US  deaths  caused  by  enemy  incidents  in  1969 . This  is 
a reversion  to  the  196?  pattern  and  contrasts  with  1968,  when  ground  attacks 
were  the  leading  cause  of  death.  The  US  share  of  US/KVHA7  combat  deaths  from 
indirect  fire  increased  from  29 £ in  1967  to  5«%  in  1969. 

3*  The  US  ceeibat- death  pattern  has  changed,  but  the  BYHAF  pattern  has  remain 
fairly  constant  throughout  the  2j  year  period,  with  assaults  accounting  for 
about  6o£  of  the  RVHAF  deaths,  and  indirect  fire  accounting  for  30%. 

4.  US  combat  deaths  from  enemy  mining,  booby  traps,  and  other  explosives 
increased  sharply  after  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and  have  remained  fuirly  constant 
aver  since. 

Thus,  the  moat  pronounced  change  during  1969  is  a reversion  to  the  1967  pattern 
of  inflicting  US  casualties  through  indirect  attacks  by  fire,  but  at  a much 
higher  rata. 
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TABLE  4 


ps  & P.VNA?  m by  ms  OF 

ENEMY  INITIATED  ACTIOST/ 
l Monthly  Average) 


* 

1969 

‘ • 

(Thru  June) 

1st 

2nd 

2 

12§§ 

1969 

Qtr 

PS  Deaths  From 

Assaults 

32 

98 

123 

132 

n4 

Indirect  Fire 

48 

76 

137 

139 

134 

Minea/Exploaivea 

18 

42 

4l 

46 

37 

Other 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

l5i 

US- 

3oT 

319 

2&j 

RVHAF  Deaths  From 

Assaults 

295 

273 

230 

182 

277 

Indirect  Fire 

115 

160 

227 

114 

140 

Mines/Explosives 

50 

48' 

54 

4l 

67 

Other 

Total 

10 

w 

6 

w 

6 

w* 

3^0 

10 

494 

a/  'Source: ' VCIIA  Computer  File. 


Sable  $ provides  additional  evidence  that  the  way  has  reverted  to  his 
1967  pattern  of  action*  bet  vith  considerably  greater  emphasis  on  hilling  PS 
troops.  It  shows  that  the  average  eneny/US  kill  ratio  rose  to  3 to  1 in  1968 
and  dropped  back  to  1967  levels  in  19^9  • The  ratio  in  second  quarter  1969 
r*»ae  again  to  3*1  to  1.  Kill  ratios  seen  to  vary  somewhat  vith  the  enemy's 
emphasis  on  ground  attacks  or  attacks  by  fire,  is  would  be  expected*  our 
kill  ratios  are  less  favorable  when  the  eneay  enphaaltra  attacks  by  fixe. 

TABZ2  $ 

KMBIT/OS  KILL  RATIO  CT  VC/STA 
XHITlATdl  ACTIONS 
(Monthly  Average) 


1967 

(Thru  Am) 

1969 

1st 

2nd 

Xnamy  KIA  in  Incidents 
Initiated  Against 

■ m 

' S$£ 

OB  Forces 

220 

648 

73 6 

585 

887 

08  CCA  in  Same  Incidents 

Id 

216 

303  . 

319 

287 

Knsmy/b8  KZA  Ratio 

2.2 

3 

2.4 

1.8 

3.1 
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Table  6 indicate*  that  the  proportion  of  eneay  HA  lost  at  eneay  initiative 
has  been  nearly 'const  ant  during  the  1967-1969  period,  ranging  from  9fM>  of  total 
eneay  KZA  to  9-9f>-  This  compares  to  the  2%  of  total  RVNAF  K2A  and'293&  of 
total  US  deaths  lost  in  the  state  incidents. 


' SUUC  6 

BBS  pa  tbom  Biaff  mrnmi  acttows 

(Monthly  Average) 


IgZ 

126§ 

(Thru  June) 

A2§2 

1969 

1st 

££ 

2nd 

Qtr 

In  All  Eneay  Initiated 
Incidents  a/ 

.727 

1423 

14 96 

1151 

1841 

Tbtal  Enesqr  KIA  Froa 
All  Causes  b/ 

7342 

15094 

15609 

14949 

16269 

K XU  in  Eneay  Initiated 
Incidents 

9.9 

9.4 

. 9.6 

7.7 

11.3 

a/  Source:  VCHA  Cogputsr  fils. 
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smrr  tapcftihg  of  us  add  pvnaf  forces 


In  November,  52t  of  U.S.  KJA  cere  fr<n  enemy  initiated  actions,  a sharp 
rise  from  past  patterns  and  an  indication  that  U.S.  offensive  combat  activity 
may  be  tapering  off. 

Based  on  very  preliminary  data  Table  1 indicates  that  over  half  (52%)  of 
the  US  combat  dea*  is  in  November  came  from  actions  clearly  initiated  by  the 
enemy;  this  repre  ants  a sharp  rise  from  past  patterns.  The  change  could  have 
resulted  from  he'  /ier  enemy  targeting  of  U3  units,  or  a decrease  in  US  initiated 
combat  operations. 

Tables  2,  3,  and  4 suggest  that  a reduction  in  US  operations  is  rjst 
likely  the  explanation.  They  also  suggest  that  the  enemy  is  concentrating 
his  attention  on  RVN'iF  forces. 

Tables  2 and  ■{  indicate  that  P.VNAF  vas  targeted  much  more  than  US  forces 
in  November;  43%  oi*  all  RVNAF  deaths  (in  preliminary  report)  came  from  enemy 
initiated  action  ard  RVNAF  absorbed  72%  of  the  total  allied  (US-RVNAF) 
deaths  from  enemy  actions. 

Finally,  Table  4 indicates  that  U.S.  deaths  from  mines  and  booby  traps,  a 
mark  of  offensive  activity  in  VC  or  contested  areas,  seem. to  be  dropping  since 
redeployments  began  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  It  also  indicates  heavy 
enemy  emphasis  on  ground  attacks  against  RVNAF. 


TABLE  1 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  US  m 
CAUSli)  by  ENEMY  INITIAI3?  INCTDEBra 


ML 

(Monthly 

m 

Avg) 

(Thru 

Nov) 

1£2 

lfttr 

2S£ 

Oct 

HovS/ 

From  Enemy  Actions 
From  All  Oausfes 
% tram  Enemy  Action 

id 

782 

13 

215 

1216 

18 

250 

825 

30 

319 

1061 

30 

294 

1052 

28 

196 

637 

31 

93 

377 

25 

. 230 
446 
5? 

a/  Preliminary  data. 
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TABLE  2 

PROPORTION  Of  RVHAF  KIA 
CAUSTOli?  Ei.’g.HY  INITIATED  INCIDENTS 
(Monthly  Avg) 


rv:t.--~  VTA 

Frca  Enemy  Actions 
From  All  Causes 
i From  Enemy  Actions 

e / Preliminary  data. 


(Thru 

Ml 

1968 

Nov) 

M2 

1969 

lOtr 

m l 

ML 

Oct 

470 

49/ 

419 

340 

529 

361 

342 

1060 

2027 

15 23 

1681 

1678 

1348 

1274 

44 

24 

28 

20 

32 

27 

27 

TABLE  3 

US  VS.  RVNAF  SHARE  OF 
KIA  FROM  kUBlY  ACTIONS 
(Monthly  Avg) 


US  KIA  From  En  Actions 


Total 
US  * 


M* 

215 

Nov) 

M2 

* • 

3Qtr 

“19^ 

MI 

101 

196^ 

250 

iS££ 
319  . 

2Qtr 

294 

470 

487 

419 

34o 

-g?- 

361 

© 

$> 

659 

48 

823 

36 

557 

35 

Preliminary  data. 

TABLE  4 

US  & HVHAF  PA  BY  TIPS  OF  ENEMY  INITIATED  ACTION^ 
— “ ' (Houthly  Average) 

(thru  Noy)  1969 


tr  Oct 


US  Deaths  From 


Assaults 

32 

98 

99 

Indirect  Fire 

48 

76 

116 

Hlnea/Explos Ives 

18 

41 

34 

Other 

3 

0 

i. 

Total 

10I 

£i$ 

250 

RVNAF  Deaths  From 

Assaults 

295 

273 

220 

Indirect  Fire 

115 

l€o 

132 

Kines/Bxplosivea 

50 

■ 48 

59 

Other 

10 

C 

_ 8 

-Total 

nfSr 

407 

4i9 

132  US 
139  137 


Oct  Nov- 
93  230 

^35  51? 
21  28 


319 

294 

196 

93 

230 

182 

301 

169 

178 

300 

114 

14? 

127 

106 
a a 

179 

a/  Preliminary  data 
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ENEMY  TARGETING  OF  US  AND  RVNAF  FORCES 

Sirrr.emi . RVNAF  is  taking  an  increasing  percentage  of  friendly  KIA 
from  enemy  activity , as  VS  deaths  decline,  reaching  SSt  according  to 
preliminary  January  data.  RVNAF  deaths  frcn  indirect  fire  attacks  in 
January  i sere  up  sharply — 3.5  vines  the  1969  monthly  average. 

Table  1. indicates  that  totai  US  KIA  and  US  KIA  from  enemy  activity 
steadily  declined  daring  1969 . Preliminary  1970  data  indicates  this  de- 
clining trend  is  continuing.  However,  the  proportion  of  US  combat  deaths 
from  enemy  incidents  remained  about  the  same  through  January  of  this  year. 

The  proportion  of  RVKAF  KIA  from  enemy  initiated  activity  in  January 
increased  over  the  4th  quarter  level  {Table  2).  This  resulted  from  an  increase 
in  RVKAF  deaths  from  enemy  actions.  Table  4 shows  that  most  of  the  RVNAF 
KIA  from  enemy  actions  resulted  from  indirect  fire — 3j  times  the  4th  quarter 
rate. 


Table  3 indicates  RVNAF  suffered  stout  85$  of  all  US-RVNAF  combat 
deaths  from  enemy  activity  during  January.  The  U3  share  of  deaths  from 
such  activities  has  declined  from  a peak  o?  48$  during  1st  quarter  1969  to 
15^  in  January  of  this  year.  The  shift  stems  primarily  from  a steady  re- 
duction in  the  absolute  number  of  US  deaths,  while. RVNAF  deaths  remained 
relatively  constant.  The  sharpest  reductions  in  US  deaths  occurred  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year  as  US  redeployments  began. 

Table  4 Indicates  that  deaths  from  mining  end  booby  traps  dropped  for 
both  US  and  RVNAF  in  January.  Indirect  fire  deaths  increased  for  both,  and 
assault  deaths  were  down  significantly. 


TASKS  1 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  US  KIA 
CAUSED  BY  ENEMY  INITIATED  KCIDEKTS 

(monthly  average)  / 


From  Enemy  Actions 
Frcn  HI  Causes 
% from  Enemy  Actions 


1967 

1968 

1569 

!2§2 
1 fttr 

g-Qte- 

JLS&L. 

4 Qtr 

jjw 

101 

215 

231 

319 

294 

196 

129 

101 

782 

1216 

785 

1061 

1052 

637 

388 

3^3 

13 

18 

29 

30 

28 

31 

33 

29 

*7  Preliminary  data. 
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TAB  Li,’  2 

PROPORTION  OF  RVNAF  KIA 
CAUSED  BY  c.uelltt  INITIATED  INCIDENTS 
(monthly  average^ 


From  Er.eqy  Actions 
From  All  Causes 
% frcz  Enemy  Actions 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1969 
1 Qtr 

2 Qtr  3 Qtr 

4 Qtr 

1970 
Jan  2/ 

470 

487 

4oo 

340 

529  361 

422 

57 2. 

1060 

2027 

1572 

1681 

1678  1348 

1581 

154 &J 

44 

24 

25 

20 

32  27 

27 

37 

»7  Preliminary  data, 
b/  Prc  ' ' 
hal 


lininarv  reports  increased  to  put  them  on  a par  with  the  verified  last 
1569  data  which  was  50^  hig”-r  than  last  hall  1969  preliminary  data. 

I ituLE  3 • • - — 

US  VS.  RVNAF  SHARE  OF 
KIA  FROM  ENEMY  ACTIONS 
(monthly  average) 


US  KIA  from  Enemy  Actions 
RVNAF  KIA  from  Enemy  Actions 
Total 

us  If 


1967 

1968 

1969 

3969 

1 Qtr 

2 Qtr 

3 Qtr 

4 Qtr 

1970 
Jan  2/ 

101 

...  1 ■■  - 

215 

231 

319 

294 

196 

129 

101 

470 

487 

400 

340 

529 

361 

422 

571 

702 

<>31 

659k 

323 

557 

551 

673 

18 

31 

37 

; 48 

V . 

36 

35 

23 

15 

a J Preliminary  data. 


TABLE  4 


US  AND  RVNAF  KIA  BT  TYPE  OF  ENEMY  INITIATED  ACTION 


US  Deaths  from 
Assaults 
Indirect  Fire 
Mines/Explosives 
Other 
Total 

RVNAF  Deaths  from 
Assault 
Indirect  Fire 
Kines/Explos ivea 
Other 
Total 


Xj  Preliminary  data. 


uviiwtt*g 

1967 

1968 

-0-  / 

1969 

1969 
1 Qtr 

2 Qtr 

3 Qtr 

4 Qtr 

Mf 

32 

48 

18 

3 

98 

76 

41 

0 

91 

105 

34 

1 

132 

139 

49 

2 

118 

137 

37 

2 

76 

9S 

22 

0 

44 

51 

34 

0 

t 

1 2 
70 
19 
0 

T01 

215 

231 

319 

295" 

196 

129 

101  j 

295 

273 

207 

182 

301 

169 

213 

64  , 

115 

160 

125 

114 

147 

127 

1 22 

430 

50 

48 

60 

41 

70 

59 

74 

48 

10 

6 

8 

3 

11 

6 

13 

10  , 

“575“ 

497 

"555" 

34*5 

— 5 W 

35T 

522 

572  l 
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Contacts 


1Q2Q  3Q  4Q 

65  65  65  65  66  66  66  66 


rwrirtr  7 j i s-s-a 

1966 


* 

TAELS  1 

vc/nva  ATTACKS  2 / 
(Monthly  Average) 

CT  1965 

* 1$L  J2£_  J2SL  M_ 

1 966 
lfl_ 

2fi_ 

3a_ 

ifl- 

Tota] 

2266 

BN  & larger 

2.3  7.0  5.3  9.7 

6.3 

5.0 

1.7 

0.7 

3.4 

Smell  Scale* 
Total 

74.7  4^.6  38.3  41j2 
77.0  5 oX  43Tb  51.0 

57.3 

63T6 

61.0 

S5T 

80.3 

Ba 

102.0 

102.7 

75.2 

78TF 

a / Source: 

Table  8 & 8*.  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Sunmary 

Chart  1 as <T  Table  1 indicate  that  the  VC/NVA  have  shifted  their 
en®i.osia  frcn  large  sca.'e  attacks  to  small  scale  attacks.  In  Cl  1966 
VC/HYA  battalion  sized  and  larger  attacks  decreased  frcs  a monthly 
average  of  6.3  in  the  1st  quarter  to  .7  per  month  in  the  4th  quarter. 
Conversely,  VO/HVA  small  scale  attacks  increased  from  57  to  106  per 
month  in  the  same  period. 
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TABLE  2 

'comers  with  vc/nva  battalions 

IN  WHICH  VC/NVA  UNIT  IS  IDENTIFIED 
( Jan-Nov  1966) 


Feb 

Mar 

Anr 

r 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

pet 

Nov 

Total 

Nr.  Battalions 

118 

133 

149 

153 

162 

177 

178 

181 

186 

185 

185 

- 

Contacts 

r\ 

7 

15 

15 

13 

24 

33 

22 

42 

4 

14 

17 

203 

Bns  Contacted 

9 

15 

15 

13 

24 

33 

22 

4l 

4 

14 

17 

207 

Bns  Contacted 
First  Time  in 
1966 

9 

15 

15 

13 

22 

13 

14 

17 

0 

4 

3 

326 

MACV  data  available  for  the  period  February  through  August  1966,  indi- 
cates that  friendly  forces  contacted  VC/NVA  battalions  239  tires,  or  an 
average  of  34  tines  per  month.  If  each  contact  represented  a different 
battalion,  the  contact  rate  would  equal  about  20%  of  the  average  reported 
total  VC/NVA  battalions;  at  best  we  would  contact  each  battalion  on  an 
average  of  once  every  five  months. 

Table  2,  which  is  based  on  analysis  of  CY  1966  monthl  •*  MACV  Order  of 
Battle  LOB)  reports  through  November  (except  for  Septeabej  Jid  October 
reports,  which  are  unavailable),  indicates  that  only  126  of  the  185 
battalions  carried  in  the  November  OB  have  been  positively  identified  as 
contacted  during  the  U-oonth  period;  the  59  other  battalions  snow  no  record 
of  contact.  Table  2 also  indicates  that  the  rate  of  positively  identified 
contacts  is  about  19  per  month,  or  15  leas  than  the  total  battalion  contacts 
per  month  for  the  Feb -Aug  period.  Of  the  59  battalions  not  contacted,  38 
are  caabat  battalions,  11  are  combat  support  battalions,  and  10  are  service 
support  battalions.  Further  information  on  be.tt&lion  contacts  is  shown 
below.  It  indicates  that  71  battalions  were  positively  identified  as  con- 
tacted once,  and  5?  vere  contacted  mare  than  once  during  the  period.  Table 
2 indicates  that  only  one  battalion  wan  identified  in  two  contacts  during  a 
•ingle  month  (Aug). 

CONTACTS  IN  WHICH  VC/NVA  BATTALION  WAS  IDENTIFIED 
(cr  1966  Thru  Nov) 

Number  of'  Times  Contacted 


0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

Total  Bns 

Combat  Bat 

33 

57 

35 

12 

T 

1 

l6o 

Other  Bns 

21 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

59 

71 

35 

12 

T 

*1 

w 
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| Other  battalions  in  adii*ic.'  tc  the  126  positively  identified 

> were  undoubtedly  active  during  the  period.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 

| that  the  actual  existence,  or  ability  to  operate,  of  some  of  the  59 

r units  (particularly  the  33  ccrbat  battalions)  with  no  records  of 

' contact  with  friendly  forces  is  open  to  question.  Moreover,  enemy 

'<  ' activity  rates  reflected  in  the  Peb-Aug  average  of  34  contacts  per 

\ month  and  in  Table  1 do  not  show  the  increases  we  might  expect  as 

* the  result  of  the  67  battalion  increase  reflected  in  the  VC/NVA  OB. 
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VC/NVA  ATTACKS 


Bn  & Larger  Attacks 


Small  Scale  Attacks 


vc/hva  attacks5/ 

(Monthly  Average) 


Bn  & Larger 
Small  Scale 
Total 


J2&. 


1st  2nd  3rd 


2.3 

2^L 


7.0  5.3 


77.0 


.28 


43 


* 


4th 

Total 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

J 2*1 

<^tr 

q tr 

JSte 

JS&. 

9.7 

6.1 

7.0 

4.7 

1.7 

1.3 

41.3 

51.0 

56-7 

61.3 

78.7 

102.0 

51.0 

57.1 

^7 

66.0 

80.3  103.3  j 

a/  Source:  Table  2 OSD  SSA  Statistical  Summary 


Tota] 

1966 


3-7 

74.7 


7oo 


Large  scale  attacks  have  significantly  increased  ever  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1966  hut  have  not  yet  reached  the  CT  1966  average  (Table 
1 and  Graph  1).  The  esgrtmis  on  small  scale  attacks  has  continued  and  is 
nearly  three  times  the  monthly  average  in  the  first  quarter  1966. 
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EBEtff  IKSIDENTS  IN  I CORPS 

Coincident  with  the  buildup  of  allied  forces  in  I Corps,  and  particularly 
the  introduction  of  the  III  MAF  ir.  March  1965*  there  has  been  a shift  from 
incidents  against  civilians  to  incidents  against  military  targets.  For 
example,  the  table  shows  in  second  quarter  1965  > only  25 $ of  the  total  inci- 
dents in  I Corps  were  actions  against  military  units,  personnel  and  aircraft. 
By  second  quarter  1966,  it  was  at  a peak  of  87$  (3430  incidents  out  of  a 
total  of  3956).  Incidents  involving  the  military  have  risen  faster  than 
friendly  force  strength.  There  were  only  1.5  times  as  many  maneuver 
battalions  (weighted)  at  the  end  of  1966  as  at  the  end  of  1965  while  total 
incidents  in  1966  were  2.3  times  what  they  were  in  1965* 

Incidents  involving  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  were  fairly  stable 
through  the  first  half  of  1965  at  about  4$  of  I Corps  incidents . They 
jumped  to  40$  in  first  quarter  1966  and  have  remained  in  the  40-50$  range 
since  then.  Incidents  involving  helicopters  alone  (excluding  fixed  wing) 
went  from  virtually  none  in  third  quarter  1965  to  12$  in  fourth  quarter 
to  27%  in  first  quarter  1966  and  have  remained  roughly  at  that  proportion 
since  then. 

Even  mare  striking  changes  in  the  pattern  occurred  with  incidents 
against  other  military  targets . Incidents  against  all  military  units 
and  personnel  rose  from  325  (24$)  in  first  quarter  1965  to  1108  (34$)  in 
first  quarter  1966  and  reached  a peak  in  third  quarter  1966  at  2139 
(52$).  Incidents  involving  company  size  or  larger  units  early  increased 
mare  than  five  times  between  first  quarter  1966  and  second  quarter  (308 
or  9$)  to  1^94  or  43$). 

Die  number  of  important  non-military  incidents  such  as  terror  and 
harassment  of  hamlets  reached  a peak  in  1964,  declined  in  1965  by  more 
than  50$  with  the  exception  of  fourth  quarter  and  by  the  end  of  1966  had 
returned  to  near  1963  levels.  Sabotage  incidents  show  a mare  direct 
(and  inverse)  relationship  to  the  Increase  in  military  and  aircraft 
incidents  as  a result  of  the  troop  buildup.^  Bie  peak  level  of  195  (15$)  ' 

incidente  occurred  in  second  quarter  1965  at  the  beginning  of  the  buildup. 
Subsequently,  sabotage  incidents  dropped  off  rapidly  to  less  than  2$  in 
first  quarter  1967  (77  incidents). 

Although  incidents  involving  hamlets,  sabotage  and  civilians  are 
down  to  near  1963  levels,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  is  a permanent 
. situation.  It  is  highly  likely  that  military  activity  is  diverting  the 
Viet  Cong  from  terrorism  and  the  withdrawal  of  friendly  farces  would 
probably  lead  to  a reemphasls  on  terrorist  activity.' 

l/  jouglas  Pike  in  his  recent  book  on  the  Viet  Cong  likens  this 
phenomenon  to  Greshea’s  law,  violent  military  sets  tend  to  drive  violent 
political  acts  out  of  circulation.  ; 
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vc/nva  ikcide:.ts  in  ii  corps 


Despite  a greater  increase  in  friendly  maneuver  battalions  in  II  Corps,  u.e 
VC/NVA  incident  rate  there  has  not  reacted  with  the  strong  upward  trend 
found  in  I Corps,  nor  has  the  II  Corps'  shift  of  incidents  from  civiliar 
to  military  targets  been  as  strong.  However,  the  pattern  of  II  Corps  aid 
•I  Corps  incidents  against  hamlets  and  lines  of  communications  are  very 
similar. 

In.  I CTZ  Table  1 and  graph  A show  that  incidents  have  steadily  increased 
since  the  entry  of  U.S.  troops  to  five  times  their  previous  rate  (from  U36/00 
#to  2l60/mo).  H CTZ  incident  rates,  however,  doubled  after  the  entry  of  L'.S. 
’troops,  dropped  back  to  previous  rates  and  then  doubled  again  in  January- 
February  of  this  year  (graph  B). 

Graph  C shows  military  incidents  compared  with  growth  in  friendly 
battalion  strength  in  II  Corps.  When  U.S.  forces  entered  II  Corps,  2 % of 
all  II  Corps  incidents  were  directed  at  military  targets;  this  rose  to  kT?> 
by  January-February  1967.  In  I Corps,  military  incidents  rose  from  2p to 
83^  of  the  total.  In  II  Corps,  the  shift  to  military  incidents  has  been 
slower  than  the  friendly  force  buildup.  II  Corps  maneuver  battalion  strength 
increased  2.2  times  between  the  entry  of  U.S.  forces  and  first  quarter  1967; 
the  proportion  of  military  incidents  increased  only  1.7  times.  In  I Corps, 
maneuver  battalions  increased  1.8  times;  the  proportion  of  military  inci- 
dents increased  3-3  times. 

TABUS  I 

(Monthly  Average  by  Quarter) 


I CORPS 
Military  Incidents 
Other  Incidents 
Total 

Mil  as  % of  Total 
Maneuver  Bns  lj/ 
n CORPS 

Military  Incidents 
Other  Incidents 
Total 

Mil  m i of  Total 
Maneuver  Bns  £/ 


a / Introduction  of  HI  MAP  8 March. 
y Weighted;  U.S.  Army  - 1,  U5MC  - 1.5,  AKYH 
c / Introduction  of  U.S.  Army  in  July. 
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vc/nva  z:;ciDsrrs 

(Monthly'  Average) 

GRAB!  A GRAPH  B 

I CORPS  H CORPS 


Incident*  involving  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  in  II  Corps  (Table  2) 
have  fluctuated  with  the  peak*  and  declines  of  the  overall  incident  rate, 
vith  a sharp  increase  in  January- February  1567.  In  contrast,  I Carps  inci- 
dents increased  and  remined  at  high  levels  throughout  1966,  reaching  an 
extremely-  high  rate  (2240  per  month)  in  Jhnuary-February  1967.  Reported 
incidents  Involving  helicopters  alone  (excluding  fixed  slug)  also  fluctuated 
at  lev  levels  in  II  Corps  instead  of  growing  to  the  sustained  high  rates  in 
I Corps.  Helicopter  incidents  in  H Corps  peaked  at  ll£  (173)  of  the  total 
in  January-February  1967  in  contrast  to  the  I Corps  rate  of  about  2Tt>  through- 
out 1966. 

Incidents  against  military  units  and  personnel  peaked  in  1st  quarter 
1966  at  165  per  month  or  21%  of  the  total.  Before  4tb  quarter  1965  virtually 
no  incidents  against  company  size  or  larger  military  units  were  reported.  In 
4th  quarter  1965*  23  such  incidents  occurred  per  month  and  in  1st  quarter  1966 
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ENEMY  INCIDENTS  IN  IV  CORPS 


The  introduction  of  U.S.  combat  forces  into  IV  Corps  early  this 
year  may  have  sparked  a sharp  reaction  by  the  Viet  Cong.  January  and 
February  1967  incident  rates  in  IV  CTZ  were  up  nearly  304  over  the  levels 
of  a year  earlier  and  the  last  quarter  of  CY  19 66.  Total  military  and 
civilian  incidents  per  month  almost  matched  the  peak  level  of  the  final 
quarter  of  1965  (8 66  vs  386).  The  high  rate  in  early  1967  is  due  to  a 
new  peak  in  military  incidents  (740  vs  651);  non-military  incidents  were 
below  the  levels  of  the  past  two  years.  Aircraft  incidents  account  for 
most  of  the  increase;  the  272  incidents  were  101  ever  the  Oct-Dec  1966 
level  and  193  over  the  level  of  a year  ago. 

This  increase  in  aircraft  incidents  continues  the  generally  upward 
pattern  of  the  past  4 years.  The  pattern  has  been  one  of  sharp  increases 
to  new  levels:  a Jump  from  17  to  50  (1944  increase)  in  the  2nc  quarter 

of  196b;  an  increase  from  52  to  103  (9856  increase)  in  the  4th  quarter  of 
1965;  and  a jump  from  103  to  171  (664  increase)  in  the  4th  quarter  of  1966. 

A further  increase  of  594  took  place  during  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year.  These  increases  reflect  the  increases  in  tactical  air  and  helicopter 
sorties  that  have  occurred  during  this  period.  For  example,  helicopter  flying 
hours  in  IV  CTZ  increased  from  11,800  in  the  4th  quarter  of  1965  to  16-700 
during  the  2nd  quarter  of  1966  and  about  21,000  per  quarter  during  the  last 
half  of  19^6.  Other  factors  may  be  changes  in  VC  tactics  and  availability 
of  new  weapons  and  ammunition. 

Among  non-military  targets  in  IV  corps  the  overall  trend  is  downward: 
126  per  month  ‘n  the  1st  two  months  of  this  year  compared  to  200  per  month 
during  CY  1965.  Hamlets  and  villages  were  primary  objects  from  April 
1963  through  June  1964.  Beginning  in  July  1964,  the  emphasis  shifted  to 
sabotage  (against  roads,  bridges,  and  railroad  facilities),  which  suddenly 
and  sharply  increased  (a  26l4  increase  over  the  previous  quarter's  sabotage 
level)  as  incidents  against  hamlets  and  villages  took  a downward  turn  (from 
524  to  3 of  non-military  incidents). 
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INCIDENTS  IN  IY  CTZ 
(Monthly  Average  by  Quarter) 


Incidents 
Inv 

Military 

*/ 

Aircraft 

y 

Outposts 

Personnel  & Units 
Subtotal 
Bcn-KUitary 

y 

Hamlet  & Villages 

Roads,  Bridges  & RR 

«/ 

Cl. Ilians 
Subtotal 
TOTAT' 

i Military  of 
Total 


u 

6 

12 

30 

17 

50 

3 7 

72 

136 

230 

116 

170 

1*6 

■? 

73 

?4 

61 

51 

94 

151  . 

221 

334 

4 

i - _ 

271 

13 

81 

95 

77 

49 

65 

o 

4 

l£ 

23 

21 

32 

6 

15 

12 

2 

3 

27 

21 

100 

123 

102 

73 

124 

135 

. 251 

344 

436 

267 

395 

82 

60 

64 

77 

73 

69 

O 


Source:  HMCC  YCJSA  Pile 
a / Includes  bell copters 
b/  Includes  vatchtovers 

c/  Includes  hamlets,  URL  Hamlets  and.  facilities,  security  fences. 
3’/  includes  vehicular  and  railroad  bridges,  railroad  tree ha  and  fi 
a/  Includes  officials  and  inhabitants* 
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1966  1967 


iq 

* 

**  . 

Jan-Frli 

103 

79 

85 

103 

1 

1 

171 

! 

» 

272 

479 

385 

430 

260 

275 

330 

6? 

76 

118 

72 

. 93. 

138 

651 

5**0 

633 

435 

539 

740 

4l 

24 

29 

17 

5a 

29 

l4l 

63 

l4o 

76  . 

87 

62 

53 

60 

50 

27 

27 

35 

235 

147 

MQ 

120 

135 

126 

886 

687 

852 

555 

67* 

866 

73 

79 

74 

78 

80 

85 
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vo/rrvA  actactts 


vc/nva 

Bn  & Larger  Attacks 

I — i — M I — h 

(Honthly  Average) 


VC/NVA 

S®all  Scale  Attacks 


(Monthly  Average) 


1H  2H  10  2Q  3Q  ho  10*  on  ■>„  J,  • 1 1 1 }•— * 

^ ™ V 15 


VC/NVA  ATTACKS  -/ 
(ifocthly  Average) 


Bn  & Larger 
&»ell  Scale 
Total 


Half  Half  1965  Qtr 

7.5  6.1  7.0 

fe-l  39.8  51.0  c$.7 
«>•»  47.5 157.1  63.7 


2nd 

_2tr_ 

3rd 

— S£r_ 

4th 

Qtr 

Total 

1966 

1 1st 
Qtr 

*•7 

1.7 

78.6 

i:3 

101.4 

3.7 

74.5 

. 

3.3 

156.0 

16 

66lo 

80.3  ?102.7 

[701 

mz. 

17 

a/  Scarce:  Sable  2 OSD  SEA  Statistical  Sanaary 


^*8^  itt&cks  continued  lflcrgasing  4m  . 

surpassed  the  CT  1966  average (Sble  and^ShV*  of  1967  * 

attacks  is  continuing  and  is  nearly  three  tinea  th*  ^tMPhUi*  on  *aa11  ,ca 
half  of  1966  (Graph!).  ^ taree  tlDM  the  nonthly  average  in  the  fl 
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VC/NVA  Incidents  lg63-1967 

Areas  of  high  enemy  incident  activity  in  Vietnam  have  remained  virtually 
the  same  since  1963,  hut  some  shifts  in  intensity  between  the  areas  are 
evident.  The  number  of  incidents  has  increased  greatly  over  time,  and  are 
becoming  concentrated  in  smaller  areas.  The  greatest  proportion  of  incidents 
now  occurs  in  I Corps;  in  1963  and  1964  I V Corps  had  the  largest  proportion. 

The  tables  and  accompanying  computer  plots  indicate  the  increasing 
concentration  of  incident  activity  since  1963,  particularly  in  I CTZ  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Quarg  r.’am  and  eastern  Quang  Ngai,  and  other 
centers  of  activity  in  the  Northern  Delta  and  northwest  of  Saigon. 

. The  computer  plots  depict  total  incidents  minus  anti-aircraft  fire , ambushes , 
anti-aircraft  fire  alone,  attacks,  and  incidents  against  lines  of  communica- 
tion (roads,  railroads,  etc.)  by  year  from  1963  through  April  1967.  Anti- 
aircraft fire  i«  considered  separately  from  all  other  incidents  agair.3t 
targets  on  the  ground  since  the  rapid  growth  of  ‘such  incidents  distorts 
the  overall  incident  picture,  and  because  AA  fire  is  a direct  reaction  to 
friendly  Initiated  air  activity.  The  totals  in  the  tables  do  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  those  found  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Summary  since  " 
Statistical  Summary  numbers  are  refined  to  elem' nate  double  counting  while 
the  VCJSA  computer  file  numbers  are  not  (for  example  an  incident  where  the 
VC  enter  a hamlet,  propagandize,  and  kidnap  might  be  counted  3 times,  or 
once  for  each  action). 

Total  Incidents  (Minus  Anti-aircraft  Fire) 

Table  1- 


Total  (minus  AA  fire) 

1963 

2g5 

19 66 
■ W»  1 

1967 

Jtn-April 

I Corps 

878 

3461 

5539 

10658 

3995 

U Corps 

1001 

' **368 

4607 

5493 

1665 

HI  Corps 

1530 

3930 

4890 

- 7498 

2684 

IV  Corps 

2572 

5626 

9597 

24535 

8662 

2331 

Total 

5981 

17355 

333H 

10575 

As  Table  1 and  the  computer  plots  show,  total  incidents  * increased 
each  year,,  the  largest  increase  occurring  in  1964  with  almost  three  times 
the  1963  total  (17385  vs.  598l).  The  major  centers  of  VC  incident  activity 
have  remained  approximately  the  same  over  the  years.  These  centers  are 

* Anti-aircraft  Incidents  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  statistics  discussed 
in  this  section. 
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generally  found  in  the  most  populous  areas  of  the  country  — the  I Corps 
coastal  area  **,  Gia  Dinh  and  surrounding  area  and  the  Delta.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  activity  in  the  Var  Zone  C area  of  Tay  h'inh  province 
in  1967*  on  area  vhere  incidents  did  not  occur  before.  This  indicates  that 
War  Zone  C has  changed  frun  an  absolutely  VC  controlled  area  to  a contested 
area. 


The  sest  notable  change  in  the  pattern  over  the  years  Is  the  rapid 
buildup  of  incident  activity  in  I Corps  both  in  total  numbers  of  incidents . 
and  in  the  proportion  of  all  incidents  vhich  occurred.  In  19^3  IV  CTZ 
accounted  for  435S  (0572  out  of  5931)  of  all  incident#  and  I Corps  accounted 
for  15*  (878).  In  3967  IV  CTZ  is  down  to  22*  (2331  out  of  10675  for  Jan-Apr) 
and  I CTZ  now  accounts  for  3%  or  3995. 

Within  I Corps  the  Karine  Tactical  Areas  of  Responsibility  (TAOR)  coa^rise 
only  1 6*  of  the  area  of  I Corps  and  contain  45*  of  the  population.  Yet,  as 
Table  2 showa,  in  1966  79*  of  all  I Corps  incidents  occurred  in  these  TACJR's 
and  the  Danang  TAGS  accounted  for  half  of  these.'  Countrywide,  the  Danang  TAOR 
accounted  for  more  than  16*  (1702  out  of  8372)  of  incidents  during  1966. 

IA3IZ  2 

IHCID2OTS  Iff  0SMC  TA.QRS  Iff  I C0RF3 


(Quarterly  Totals) 

1965  1266  1967 

13  23  33  4q  Total  10  20  33  4g  Total  IQ 

All  Incidents  Except  AA  iFire  ” 


Danang  TAOR 
Chu  Lai  TAOR 
Phu  Bai  TAOR 
Total  TAORS 


208  21h  380  .584  1386  1093  1338  1702  1169  5302  1223 

94  145  124  291  654  518  638  564  352  2072  555 

124  123  63  18}  493  123  139  165  114  541  114 

426  482  567:1050  2533  1734  2115  2431  ifi35  7915  1892 


Total  I Corps  1291 1250  1132  2004 

* Total  TAORS  of  Z Corps  33. 0 38.6  50 .1  52.8 


5677  2333  2793  3165  2277  30573  2923 
1*4.6  74.2  75.7  76.8  71.8  74.9  64.7 


SOURCE:  JC3  - VCJHA  Coaputer  file. 


**  Difficulties  of  registration  between  the  plots  and  besic  maps  make  the 
I Corps  incidents  in  some  eases  appear  to  be  slightly  further  from  the 
eoaat  than  tbay  actually  area. 
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Anti-aircraft  Fir* 


TABLE  3 


AA  Fire 

1263 

I Corps 

150 

II  Corps 

49 

IU  Corps 

62 

IV  Corps 
Total 

J5 

M5 

19 66 

1967 

Jan-Apr 

78 

337 

4288 

2683 

155 

90 

1031 

575 

205 

109 

1397 

835 

362 

131 

997 

636 

Boo 

m 

7713 

V729 

Table  3 shows  that  reported  anti-aircraft  fire  in  1963  was  very  low  - 
350  incidents  for  the  year.  There  was  a scattering  of  such  incidents  north 
of  Gia  Dinh  and  soae  concentration  along  the  Qumg  Ngai  - Binh  Dinh  border. 
1964  showed  a rapid  increase  in  the  Delta  and  Gia  Dinh  area  but  still  very 
little  in  I Corps.  1965  showed  a rapid  increase  in  I Corps  (78  in  1964  to  3 
337  in  1965)  while  the  IV  Corps  total  dropped  from  362  to  131.  The  computer 
plots  show  that  the  I Corps  Increase  w as  concentrated  on  the  Quang  Ram  - 
Quang  Tin  border.  Countrywide,  1966  AA  fire  incidents  were  more  than  11  . 
times  the  1965  total  (7713  over  667  in  1965)*  reflecting  the  arrival  of  US 
forces  with  fixed  wing  and  helicopter  support.  Again,  the  heaviest  concen- 
tration was  in  I Corps,  notably  the  area  south  of  Danang.  An  interesting 
line  of  incidents  also  appeared  for  the  first  time  along  the  Laos  - Thua 
Thien  province  border.  Thua  far  in  1967,  56. 7^  (2683  of  4729)  AA  fire 
incidents  occurred  in  I Corps. 


Attacks 


TABLE  4 


1967 


/ 

1963 

1964 

- 1965 

1966 

(Jan-Apr) 

Attacks 

X Corps 

278 

112 

149 

195 

223 

II  Corps 

197 

191 

16 2 

103 

60 

hi  Corpa 

489 

372 

91 

152 

118 

I V Corps 

1426 

390 

159 

278 

l4l 

Total 

23'dS 

1065 

561 

733 

1 " 542  “* 

As  Table  4 shows,  reported  attacks  were  at  their  lowest;  point  in  1965 
(561  down  from  1065  iu  1964)  but  vere  bacxup  in  1966  to  733  and  wre  contin- 
uing up  in  1967.  However,  4th  quarter  1966  and  all  1967  numbers  contain 
incidents  of  mortar  fire  without  intent  to  assault,  a type  of  incident 
defined  as  harassing  f ir>  in  1964-65.  About  28^  of  attacks  in  this  period 
are  mortar  fire  only.  In  1963  many  Incidents  of  harassing  fire  were 
listed  as  attacks , a factor  which  probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
attacks  reported  in  that  yev*. 
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The  computer  plots  for  reports:  attacks  show  the  Delta,  the  area  north 
of  Saigon,  Quang  Ngui,  Quang  Tin,  ar.d  Q:anv  ."ar.  in  I Corpo , and  Binh  Dinh  i:i 
II  Corps  reporting  high  attack  rates  over  tr.e  year a.  Ihe  concentrations  in 
I C-rps  noted  in  1963  and  1964  became  mere  scattered  in  1965  and  1966.  Thi  *. 
far  in  1967,  however,  4l^  ( 223  of  5-2)  of  reported  attach  occurred  in  I 
Corps  with  the  province  closest  to  tr.e  DMZ,  C:a r.g  Tin,  leading  with  68 
attacks.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  number  of  mortar  and  rocket  attacks 
occurring  in  this  province.  While  attacks  in  I Corps  in  1967  have  almost 
reached  the  1963  level  (:.2l  vs  273),  IV  Corps,  which  had  lks6  (59-7%)  attacks 
reported  in  1963,  reported  only  lUl  in  the  first  four  months  of  1967-  In 
1963,  5 IV  Corps  provinces  accounted  fsr  9Jk  or  hi % of  all  reported  attacks. 
By  1967  the  five  I Corps  provinces  accounted  for  4l^  or  223  of  542  attacks. 


Lines  of  Communication 
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1963 

1964 

1965 

19 66 

1967 

(jan-Apr) 

1 of  Communication 
I Corps 

‘102 

489 

1005 

986 

444 

II  Corps 

216 

839 

1162 

851 

230 

HI  Corps 

125 

1032 

1406 

1301 

448 

IV  Corps 
Total 

243 

1146 

1780 

1615 

470 

— 535 — 

3506 

5353 

" 4753  “ 

1592 

Incidents  against  LOC's  peaked  in  1965  with  5353  tnat  year  and  declined 
since  (Table  5).  The  1965  plot  shows  distinct  patterns  of  incidents  along 
railroads  and  roads;  by  1966  and  l$o7  these  lines  have  become  somewhat 
diffused,  reflecting  the  decreasing  frequency  qf  such  incidents.  This 
indicates  real  progress  in  opening  LOC's  to  friendly  traffic,  U Corps 
incidents  against  LOC's  have  dropped  over  time  as  a percentage  of  the  total  — 
32%  in  1963  to  lki  in  1967.  Conversely,  I Corps  has  increased  its  percentage 
of  the  total  — 14.95&  in  1963  to  27. 9u  in  1967.  IV  Corps,  however,  has 
consistently  led  in  LOC  incidents  varying  between  29-5%  (1967)  and  35. 4> 

(1963)  of  the  total. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1967  Qiang  ITaa  accounted  for  71.4jt  or  182 
of  1592  such  incidents.  Altogether  Quens  Has  and  Thus  Thien  in  I Corps,  T*y 
Hinb,  Binh  Duong  and  Bien  Uoa  in  m Corps  and  Vinh  Binh  in  IV  Corps  made 
up  Uhf  or  697  of  the  1592  incidents  in  Jan  -Apr  1967. 

Ambushes 


TABIS  6 


Asfcushea 

Z Corps 
H Corps 
Ul  Carp s 
IV  Corps 
Total 


1?6? 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

(Jan-Apr) 

75 

77 

30 

56 

9 

133 

124 

7S 

32 

11 

156 

182 

55 

72 

24 

291 

163 

51 

44 

2 

655 

5^0 

2X4 

204 

46 

11 
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Table  6 shows  that  reported  ambushes  have  declined  over  the  years. 
Given  the  high  rates  of  general  incident  activity  in  1966  and  1967 > some 
incidents  formerly  reported  as  ambushes  nay  now  be  reported  under  other 
categories.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  for  example,  that  only  t.  ambushes 
occurred  in  IV  Corps  during  the  first  four  months  of  1967- 
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VC/NV'A  Patterns  of  Activity 

Systematic  analysis  of  VC  incident  reports  will  yield  patterns  which  may 
indicTC--*  the  enemy's  intent  and  capabilities  in  South  Vietnam.  These  patterns 
also  may  help  in  assessing  the  progress  of  the  war.  Countrywide  summary 
statistics  are  not  sufficient  since  they  mask  regional  patterns.  A recent  IDA/ 
WSSCo  study  bears  this  out. 

Incld?r.t  Concentrations 

Tte  IDA  study  analyzed  three  lunar  years  - LY  1964-1966.^/  Throughout 
this  period  the  VC/ilVA  initiated  a consistently  high  level  of  activity  averaging 
1900  incidents  per  month,  excluding  anti-aircraft  incidents.  (Only  the  AA  fire 
section  below  discusses  these  Incidents.)  Hie  incidents  clustered  in  the  same 
general  areas  over  time,  with  the  patterns  becoming  more  concentrated  since  . 

LY  1965;  90fc  of  all  incidents  in  any  given  lunar  quarter  normally. took  place  in  / 
10jl  of  the  country;  2%  regularly  took  place  in  only  if,  of  the  country.  (Map 
3 shows  the  pattern  for  LY  1966.)  In  other  words,  incidents  tend  to  occur 
where  they  have  occurred  before  and  areas  afflicted  with  many  incidents  of  one 
type  tend  to  have  many  incidents  of  all  other  types  aa  veil.  Ho  patterns  were 
found  of  one  type  of  incident  being  unique  to  a particular  area. 

Incident  density  (incidents  per  square  kilometer)  indicates  a great  deal 
about  the  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnam  (SVH)*  In  the  moat 
active  SVH  incident  areas,  one  incident  every  other  month  (0.5  incidents  per 
month)  per  square  kilometer  ia  a high  rate  of  activity,  representing  a mature 
guerrilla  war.  The  worst  road  segments  averaged  only  one  incident  per  kilometer 
per  month.  This  helps  to  explain  why  It  is  so  difficult  to  find  guerrillas  in 
action  at  any  given  place  and  time. 

Thus,  VC/HVA  initiated  incidents  viewed  over  m sb.'”^t  period  seem  to  indi- 
cate no  orderly  pursuit  of  enemy  objectives.  But  when  they  are  examined  over 
three  to  twelve  months,  patterns  become  strikingly  evident.  This  implies  that 
the  enemy  anticipates  that  the  cumulative  effect  over  long  periods  will  he 
eufficient  to  achieve  his  goals. 


Targets  of  Ene 


Incidents 


The  study  divides  incidents  into  "assaults"  and  "harassment*,"  and  the 
targets  or  "objectives”  into  (1)  "military  facilities  and  personnel,"  (2) 

"civil  facilities  and  personnel"  and  (3)  "transportation  and  coamuni cation." 

The  purpose  of  these  divisions  vas  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  patterns  of 
the  enemy's  actions  — harassment*  being  supposedly  less  intense  than  "assaults"  — 
and  shifts  ».  ong  targets  of  enemy  actions. 

1/  A.  I.  Schwartz,  Selected  Characteristics  of  VC  Incidents,  VSEG  Staff 
Study  Ho.  137,  September  1967. 

2f  All  calculations  in  the  IDA  study  are  based  on  the  Vietnamese  lunar  calendar. 
The  study  covers  Gregorian  calendar  period  13  February  1964  - 8 February  1967. 
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The  analysis  showed  a sharp  rise  in  assaults  against  military  targets  in 
LY  Conversely,  assaults  against  the  other  two  classes  declined  efter 

LY  1965  (Figure  p).  Table  1 and  Figure  ^ show  that  assualts  against  military 
targets  rose  sharply  to  a peck  in  the  second  quarter  of  LY  1966  and  declined 
shrrjly  thereafter.  ?y  LY  1906,  harassments  against  all  three  types  of 
objectives  fell  well  belov  their  LY  19$*  levels  (Figure  6). 
n.m. — »- , 
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FIGURE  6 (C).  Harassment  Against  Objec- 
. fives  (All  SVN,  L1964-U966)  (U) 

Note:  "F  and  P"  means  "facilities 

and  peraonnel". 


Civil  FA  HO  f 
-WANS.  and  Co^..,  . 


ll«M  UM5  l 

WNW  YtA*S 

FIGURE  5 (C).  Action  Employing 
Weapons  or  Explosives  Against  Ob- 
jectives (All  SVS,  U964-U966}(U) 
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FIGURE  7 (C).  Actions  Employino  Weoaw*  or  ExplesK-sj  Ajalfiti  military  Facilities  and 
Personnel  (F  ond  P)  (All  SVN,  LI 964-11 966  by  Lunar  CWer){U) 


CABLE  1 

r 

Action*  Imrolrlag  Vcmoas  or  Zx?lo«lr»«  (Aiseult 
Afelnst  Military  Fmcilitle*  end  Personnel 
" " (Bjr  Lunar  Qtr  is  Iipu**ni*) 
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Two-thirds  of  the  VC/.'!VA  incidents  occurred  at  night,  with  a peak  right 
after  dark.  Another  peak  of  activity  occurred  at  mid-morning.  Individual 
types  cf  actions  hed  distinctive  patterns:  attacks  occurred  most  frequently 

between  2-00  and  0U00  hours,  ambushes  from  0700  through  0900  hours.  Night  inci- 
dents dii  not  vary  with  the  amount  of  moonlight.  Nor  was  there  any  other 
obvicur  cycle:  on  most  days  (two-thirds)  the  number  of  incidents  in  all  South 

Vietnam  varied  from  1*5  to  80  per  day,  with  low  incident  activity  during  Tet  and 
the  ljtc  truce  periods. 

Anti-Aircraft  Fire 


From  about  August  1965  through  February  1967  the  9500  anti-aircraft  fire 
cidents  represented  17  to  35  percent  of  the  total  incidents!/  reported  every 
v.rter.  A comparison  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  anti-aircraft  inci- 
. r.ts  and  all  others  shows  that,  although  occasional  AA  fire  incidents  are 
-i‘sly  distributed,  clusters  of  such  incidents  tend  to  be  peripheral  to  concen- 
t.*tion  of  other  actions  (donut  shape).  The  Danang  area  in  LY  19 66  is  a notable 
excep;ion.  There,  AA  fire  incidents  clustered  throughout  the  area  where  all  other 
incidents  are  concentrated. 

SEAFRO  Cctnnent 


Enemy  activity  must  decrease,  and  GVN  security  must  improve  if  US/GVN  objec- 
tives are  to  be  achieved  in  SVM.  A decline  in  VC  incidents  in  an  area  over  a 
reasonable  period  is  a significant  indicator  of  a change  in  the  situation  — one 
side  or  the  other  has  gained  control.  The  IDA  study  shows  that  such  changes  can 
he  readily  identified,  using  computerized  data,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  operator,  planner  and  policy  maker.  Analyzed  in  conjunction  with  other  in- 
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Incident  data  should  give  us  important  clues  about  who  controls  which  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  which  areas  are  most  highly  contested  (high  incident  rates  signify 
contested  areas),  and  where  progress  is  being  made. 


The  substantive  findings  of  the  IDA  study  are  distressing,  because  they  show 
that  the  enemy  can  still  maintain  a high  rate  of  incidents  in  the  same  areas  year 
after  year.  The  1967  incident  rate  is  comparable  to  that  of  1965  and  19 66;  no 
dramatic  decline  is  evident.  (Investigation  is  underway  to  see  if  the  geographical 
patterns  remain  the  same.)  Obviously,  the  guerrillas  are  as  active  as  they  ever 
were,  although  they  have  shifted  their  activity  increasingly  from  civilian  to 
military  targets. 


The  IDA  study  also  hints  at  substantial  inadequacies  in  incident  reporting. 
Incomplete  reporting,  changes  in  reporting  criteria  and  definition,  and  changes 
in  computer  coding  procedures  have  all  occurred.  These  make  comparison  of  lnci. 
dent  data  over  time  difficult.  We  have  encountered  similar  problems  ~ith  the  data 
3/  Fired-on  aircraft  plus  all  other  incidents. 
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(although  we  find  it  very  useful  as  is)  ar.i  scr.e  indications  that  its  quality 
has  declined  during  1967.  In  view  of  importance  of  detailed  incident  data, 
we  are  -..oricing  with  DIA  to  develop  a series  cf  simple  changes  in  coding  and 
other  procedures  which  night  bring  abo-;-.  substantial  improvement  in  the  data 
without  further  reporting  burdens  on  field  reporters.  We  hope  to  discuss  these 
charges  with  MACV  and  CINCPAO  in  January  1966. 
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VC/KVA  attacks  in  III  CTZ  have  increased  steadily  sines  196S.  They  sharply 
increased  in  2967 , primarily  due  to  increased  email  unit  attacks  cemloving 
tartar  fire.  In  the  four  III  CTZ  provinces  bordering  Carkodia  the  1967 
attack  rate  increased  ceven  times  the  1966  rate;  elsewhere  in  III  CTZ  attacks 
doubled.  In  1967  the  border  provinces  accounted  for  half  of  the  III  CTZ 
attacks,  compared  to  24%  in  1966  and  196S.  The  attacks  in  the  last  quarter 
of  136 y hit  a three-year  peck.  The  pattern  suggests  that  VC/KVA  forces  nay 
have  greatly  increased  their  attacks  in  the  border  areas  in  order  to  disperse 
allied  forces  away  from  the  heavily  populated  areas  around  Saigon. 


A Word  About  the  Attack  Data 

Two  sets  of  sonevhst  inconsistent  VC/NVA  incident  data  are  used  in  this 
article.  Tables  1 and  5 are  based  on  summry  data  froa  the  daily  MACV  OPRE? 
report.  The  sucasry  data  represents  the  "official"  incident  count,  but  Units 
analysis  of  attacks  to  large-scale  versus  snail-scale  attacks  by  corps  ares. 

In  order  to  analyze  attacks  by  province,  by  target,  by  type  (rortar  fire' ver- 
sus assault),  etc.,  we  cost  torn  to  r computer  file  which  reports  each  Cod- 
dent  separately  on  the  basis  of  a detailed  annex  to  the  daily  OPREP. 
Invariably,  the  totals  tzaa  this  data  do  not  agree  with  the  sumaary  data. 

The  computer  data  used  in  this  article  shows  lower  attack  figures,  because 
ambushes  have  not  been  counted  as  attacks,  and  we  suspect  the  enemy  attacks 
in  reaction  to  allied  operations  have  not  been  included  In  the  file.  Future 
articles  will  attempt  to  narrow  the  discrepancies  and  to  address  the  ambush 
reports.  In  the  meantime,  we  note  that  both  at  s of  data  show  the  same  basic 
trends.  Therefore,  they  ere  useful  for  trend  analysis  even  though  specific 
figures  disagree. 

Rise  In  Attacks 


VC/HVA  attacks  in  HI  CTZ  have  increased  consistently  each  quarter  since  add- 
1905.  The  1967  attack  rate  was  2.4  times  the  1966  rate  and  4.2  times  the 
1965  rate.  The  i*ourth  quarter  1967  rate  rose  so  sharply  that  it  almost 
equalled  the  1966  total.  Small  unit  attacks  account  far  the  increases. 
Battalion-sized  and-  larger  attacks  hit  a three-year  peak  in  fourth  quarter 
1965  hut  do  not  show  a significant  upward  trend  during  the  three-year  period. 

TABUS  1 


TOTAL  7C/BVA  ATTACKS  IM  III  CTZ 
(Summary  Bata) 


1965  1966  1967. 


Battalion  A Larger 


total 


25  15  23 

136  269  655 


161  284  678 


1965  1966  32 

lft  2Q  3ft  lft  2Q  X 4ft  iq  2ft._3ft„.*L 


2869 

3*  iSLJLJg 


8421  3 4 630 

42  58  78  91  123  US  1^4.  260 


36  47  37  41  50628092126122160  270 


Source: 


tatistlcal  Tabl^JA  and* DIA  %ekly  Worksheets. 
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(la  comparison  vith  the  other  corps  areas,  the  III  CTZ  suffered  about  the 
fame  number  of  attacks  as  I and  IV  £71  during  the  1965-67  period,  vi«.n  H 
CTZ  well  below  all  other  CTZ.  However,  III  CTZ  reported  rore  battalion 
and  larger  attacks  than  ary  other  corps  area  during  1965*  1966  and  1967, 
and  accounted  for  3Tf,  of  all  large  attack*  during  that  period.  Moreover, 
its  share  increased  from  3-!*  in  1565-66  to  kyi  in  19$j.) 

Table  2,  based  on  our  computer  file  of  VC/KVA  incidents,  also  shows  the 
strong  upward  trend  in  attacks.  Assaults  increased  abruptly  each  year, 
with  the  1967  rate  about  double  the  19&6  rate,  and  three  times  the  1965 
rate.  Most  of  the  sharp  1$67  rise  in  total  attacks  is  caused  by  the 
increasing  mortar  attacks.  Finally,  attacks  of  both  types  reached  a 
three-year  peak  during  fourth  quarter  1967. 

TA3L3  2 


ATTACKS  ITT  HI  CTZ  a/  b/ 
(Computer  Data) 

1965  1966 

965  1966  1967  Ig  2<  30.  4q  IQ  3 

13  259 

86  145  265  25  27  21  15  56  3 


1967 

30  4q  1ft-  2Q  3ft  4ft 

o 524  50  76  109 

31  45  66  54  59  86 


88  158  524  I 25  £7  21  19  36  33  39  50  90  104  135  195 


a / Source:  NMCSSC-VCJSA  Computer  File,  derived  from  VKDBA  file, 

b J Poes  not  include  ambushes  or,  we  suspect,  attacks  occurring  in  presence 
of  friendly  operations. 

c / Mortar  attacks  of  20  or  more  rounds  began  to  be  counted  as  attacks  dur- 
ing third  quarter  1966.  Before,  they  were  counted  a*  harassing  fire; 
less  than  20  rounds  still  courts  as  harassing  fire. 

Targets  of  VC /KVA  Attacks 

During  1987*  VC/tTVA  attacks  against  both  population  centers  and  military  tar- 
gets increased  sharply  due  largely  to  increased  mortar  incidents.  Attacks 
against  district  towns,  military  personnel,  military  headquarters,  camps 
(primarily  CXDG  and  US  base  camps) , and  outposts  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increase  (Table  3)- 
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TABLE  3 

TABLETS  0?  EKSKY  ATTACKS  IN  III  CT Z 
(Consul,  er  bata) 


1965  I2§6 


1965 

1966  1967  I 

IQ 

2Q 

JS_ 

*•* 

10 

2% 

J3_ 

Population  Centers 

Hamlets 

16 

6 

17 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Villages 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District  Towns 

3 

2 

22 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Other  a/ 

8 

5 

8 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Total 

aS 

13 

54 

9 

9 

5 

5 

T 

T 

3 

3 

Military  Facilities 

Headquarters  b/ 

0 

1 

29 

0 

0 

w 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Training  Center 

1 

b 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Base 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Airfield 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Military  Post 

35 

35 

49 

10 

10 

7 

8 

7 

8 

11 

9 

Outpost 

7 

29 

75 

0 

3 

3 

1 

5 

6 

3 

15 

Camp  c / 

1 

3 

71 

0 

0 

1 

0 

!1 

0 

2 

0 

Other 

4 

1 

10 

0 

3 

1 

c 

'1 

0 

0 

Oj 

Total 

~W 

25b 

10 

17 

12 

ri 

15 

"15“ 

19 

TiE 

Military  Personnel 

8 

4? 

183 

3 

1 

3 

1 

10 

9 

12 

12 

Total  Military 

56 

119 

441 

13 

18 

15 

10 

25 

23 

31 

40 

Other  d/ 

4 

26 

?? 

1 

2 

1 

0 

6 

JL 

6 

9 

Total  e/ 

88 

158 

550 

23 

29 

21 

13 

33 

33 

40 

52 

Source;  HHCSSC-VCJSA  file,  derived  Trcm  TOD  BA  file. 

Schools,  oar lets,  village  end  district  offices. 

Includes  command  posts.  ! 

Primarily  Special  Forces  and  CIDG  camps. 

Civilians,  police,  vehicles,  area. 

Totals  do  not  agree  with  Tables  2 and  4 doe  to  multiple  targets  for  seat  attacks 

i 

! 

4 


% 

Sf 
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lK 

_£L 

ja. 

3Q  4q 

3 

2 

l 

i 

2 

2 

0 

7 8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 11 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 2 

5 

2 

i 

3 

3 

3 

— r 

20  23 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

4 

9 12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 1 

8 

7 

8 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10  20 

1 

5 

6 

3 

15 

10 

12 

25  28 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

7 

15 

19  30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 0 

9 

1$ 

15“ 

IT 

28 

“55" 

“76  sB 

1 

10 

_J2L 

12 

12 

4l 

40 

36  66 

20 

25 

23 

31 

to 

79 

86 

112  164 

0 

_6_ 

6 

? 

14 

11 

12  18 

15 

33 

33 

to 

52 

96 

105 

144  205 

for  mi  c*to«ka. 
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In  1967,  military  targets  accounted  for  44l  (80%)  of  the  550  total  targets 
attacked  and  for  82%  of  the  1967  increase  in  targets.  Military  personnel 
accounted  for  a third  of  all  1967  targets  and  showed  the  greatest  increase 
(+lhC)  over  1966,  followed  by  camps  (+6 8),  outposts  (+46)  and  military  head- 
quarters (+28).  Altogether,  the  foregoing  military  targets  accounted  for 
about  90%  of  the  increased  attacks  against  military  targets  in  1967 > and  for 
72%  of  the  military-civilian  target  increase.  The  sharp  increase  in  attacks 

against  military  headquarters  and  military  camps  is  a departure  from  1965- 
1966  attack  patterns,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  mortar  inci- 
dents, which  in  1967  were  counted  as  attacks. 

The  increase  in  attacks  against  district  towns  also  represents  a distinct 
departure  from  past  attack  patterns.  District  towns  were  targets  for  22 
attacks" \ mortar  fire  only)  in  196?,  only  five  attacks  of  any  kind  against 
district  towns  were  reported  during  all  of  1965-1966.  The  increase  in  1967 
may  have  signified  the  increasing  enemy  willingness  to  attack  populated 
areas  which  culminated  in  the  Tet  offensive.  (During  the  last  half  of  1967 
there  were  17  attacks  against  district  towns  and  15  against  hamlets  in  in 
CTZ. ) -In  the  22  attacks,  five  district  towns  were  hit  twice  (each  in  a dif- 
ferent province).  The  attacks  were  spread  fairly  evenly  throughout  III  CTZ. 

Where  Attacks  Occur 


Attacks  in  the  four  provinces  of  HI  CTZ  which  border  Cambodia  increased 
significantly  during  1967,  compared  to  19 66  levels  and  to  the  rest  of  HI 
CTZ.  In  terms  of  total  attacks,  Table  4 shows  that  the  border  provinces 
in  1967  suffered  seven  times  the  1 966  attack  rate.  The  rate  doubled  in  the 
rest  of  IH  CTZ.  As  a result,  the  border  provinces  accounted  for  over  half 
(52%)  of  the  1967  attacks  in  HI  CTZ,  Caspar ed  to  one-fourth  (24%)  in  beth 
1965  and  1966.  1 

If  we  exclude  mortar  fire  incidents  and  run  the  comparisons  using  assaults 
only,  the  pattern  is  the  same.  The  border  provinces  had  three  times  as 
■any  assaults  in  1967,  the  other  provinces  only  had  1.4  times  as  many.  As 
a result,  the  border  provinces  accounted  for  43%  of  the  1967  assaults,  cost- 
pared  to  23-25%  in  1965  sad  1966.  The  four  border  provinces  also  accounted 
for  .61%  of  the  1967  Attacks  by  mortar  fire  only.  (160  versus  99  elsewhere 
in  HI  CTZ.) 


•/  Seas  assaults  occurred  against  other  types  of  targets  which  were  near  dis- 
trict towns  but  are  not  classified  as  an  assault  against  a district  town 
in  the  reporting  system  - the  Loc  Sink  attack,  for  example. 
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ATTACKS  3Y  ?30VI?m3  D m CTZ 
(Computer  Data) 


1965  1966  1967 , 1215  lg«L  1967 

YR  YR  YR  1 lQtr  23tr  3Qtr  4otr  ICtr  gQtr  3ftty  4gtr  lfttr  2Qtr  3fttr  4gtr 
Border  Provinces  *"  ~ 


Phuoc  Long 

9 

1 

32 

8 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

V 

4 

3 

9 

16 

Blah  Long 

0 

8 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

20 

27 

Tay  Kinh 

4 

11 

97 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

80 

25 

17 

35 

Hau  jlahla 

8 

18 

87 

1 

6 

1 

0 

4 

3 

6 

15 

18 

84 

30 

Subtotal 

21 

“15“ 

273 

4 

u 

5 

1 

9 

“T 

”5" 

11 

^3 

52 

70 

tst 

Other  Provinces 

Long  An 

18 

86 

71 

5 

5 

4 

4 

7 

6 

6 

7 

16 

14 

15 

86 

Blen  Boa 

9 

12 

46 

8 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

4 

8 

10 

9 

10 

17 

Gia  Dlnh 

18 

35 

25 

0 

8 

7 

0 

•s 

4 

11 

11 

9 

4 

4 

7 

10 

Blah  Duong 

11 

86 

67 

5 

2 

3 

1 

8 

3 

8 

13 

12 

18 

16 

27 

Phuoc  Tuy 

1 

10 

28 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

4 

Blah  Tuy 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Long  Kbaah 

11 

6 

VS 

4 

8 

8 

3 

8 

0 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

Subtotal 

ST 

12b 

851 

81 

l6 

“lS- 

i5 

27 

29 

25 

39 

3*7 

51 

~w 

“05" 

Tbtal» 

W 

"55" 

' 584 

25 

27 

21 

15 

~^r 

”5" 

39 

50 

lo" 

103 

135 

1 $5~ 

•/  Include*  sorter  attacks 
8ource:  VCJSA  file. 


A*  Table  l •bowed,  large-.cale  attack,  la  1967  were  1.5  tie*.  the  1966  rate, 
but  were  atlll  slightly  lover  than  the  1965  MU  Tea  of  the  23  large 
attack*  la  1967  occurred  la  the  fourth  quarter;  at  least  firs  occurred  la 
the  four  border  province*.  Table  5 display*  the  available  data  oa  large- 

HT  CTZ;  it  shows  that  large-scale  attacks  la 
ajA,  increased  in  the  border  provinces  but  declined  elsewhere  la  m CTZ. 
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TABLE  5 

VC/aVA  RATTALION  SIZE  OR  LARGER  ATTACKS  IN  III  CTZ  a/ 
(Sucaary  Data) 


J 


Border  Irovinces 
Hau  Nghla 
Tay  Hinh 
Blah  Long 
Ptruoc  long 
Subtotal 


6 

0 

1 

2_ 

9 


19 66 

2 

1 

2 

0 

5 


1967 

2 

3 

3 

2 

10 


I 


l 


Other  Provinces 
Gia  Dish 
Long  An 
Bien  Boa 
Binh  Duong 
Long  Khanh 
Pbuoc  Tuy 
Binh  Tuy 
Subtotal 

Ttotal^/ 


1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

*1 5” 


1 

1 

0 
3 
2 

1 
2 

~TJT 


15 


0 

0 

1 


3 

0 

1 

1 


5" 


F 


Sources  Smsnary  data  from  DIA  weekly  worksheeta. 

Include*  only  21  of  25  attack*,  in  1965  and  X6  of  23  large  attacks  in  196?«  > 


The  Military  target*  data  also  reflect*  the  1967  increase  in  border  province 
attacks.  During  the  year,  the  four  border  provinces  accounted  for:  (l)  sore 
than  halt  of  the  Military  targets  attacked  in  HI  CTZ,  (2)  half  of  the 
attacks  against  military  personnel,  (3)  80%  of  the  attacks  against  CIDG  and 
other  c«sps  (Tay  Hinh  alone  accounted  for  43%  of  the  III  CTZ  csmps  attacked), 
• 00  39J<  of  the  attacks  against  military  posts  and  outposts,  and  (5)  59%  of 
the  attacks  against  military  headquarters. 

Thus,  all  of  the  data  sbov  a dramatic  increase  in  enemy  attacks  in  the  four 
border  provinces  of  HI  CTZ  during  1967*  and  particularly  during  the  fourth 
quarter.  Attack*  elsewhere  in  IH  CTZ  increased  but  at  a much  slower  rate, 
continuing  at  the  rat*  of  growth  between  1965  and  1966.  The  asp  plots  show 
the  change  in  graphic  fashion. 
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1 2&  12^6  12=7 

YR  YR  '•?. 


0 13  259 

88  145  265 

U8"""lV8-  "524 


0 26  273 

0 106  1572 
0 0 16 
”5  132  "a  o6o' 


TABLE  6 

III  CTZ  Allied  Casualties  Per  Attack 
(Con|uter  Data) 


0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

15 

0 

% 

0 

?3 

25 

27 

21 

15 

36 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Assaults: 

m 

VIA 

MIA 

Total 

All  Attacks: 
EEA 
VIA 
MIA 
Total 


668  776  757 

795  1185  1=09 
891  386  259 

2554  «47  2515 


868  802  1&5 
795  1291  3*-=! 
891  386  255 

2554  2479  4?ol 


147 

192 

312 

.422 

313 

378 

217 

204 

155 

82 

86 

46 

267 

565 

I63 

240 

182 

51 

651 

1113 

576 

' 23,4 

995 

&73 

147 

422 

217 

82 

267 

240 

192 

313 

204 

86 

565 

182 

312 

378 

155 

46 

163 

51 

651 

1113 

576 

214 

995 

”*73 

Attack 


0 2.0  1.1 

0 10.2  7.2 


Assaoltc: 

CCA 

All  Casualties 
All  Attacks: 

m 

All  Casualties 


9.9 

29.0 

5.4 

16.2 

2.9 

11.0 

5.9 

26.0 

15.9 

41.2 

10.3 

27.4 

5.5 

14.3 

7.4 

27.6 

7.3 

14.3 

9.9 

29.0 

5.1 

15.7 

2.0 

9.1 

5.9 

26.0 

15.6 

41.2 

10.3 

27.4 

5.5 

14.3 

7.4 

27.6 

7.3 

14.3 

His,  tasei  on  VUDBA  file. 
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titles  Pee  Attack 


StST 

1 

1966 

j 

156i 

tr 

lQtr 

CjQt? 

SET 

2Qtr 

?0,tr 

4Qtr 

0 

0 

0 

8 | 

5 

24 

50 

76 

109 

15 

36 

33 

31 ! 

1? 

66 

54 

59 

86 

15 

3T” 

33 

39  , 

50 

90 

104 

135 

195 

u 

0 

0 

el 

2 

50 

45 

94 

89 

0 

0 

0 

72 

31 

159 

267 

518 

628 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9b 

* 

224 

313 

612 

717 

82 

267 

2U0 

96 

171 

169 

184 

142 

272 

86 

555 

182 

171 

264 

326 

354 

441 

788 

16 

11 

: 161 

77 

57 

4l 

64 

53CT 

995 

173 

283 

PvT 

572 

595 

"524 

1124 

82 

267 

240 

122 

173 

219  . 

229 

236 

361 

86 

565 

182 

246 

298 

485 

621 

959 

■1416 

16 

363 

11 

l6l 

92 

58 

41 

64 

a 35” 

995 

i7i 

*79 

32 

796 

908 

1236 

' 1841 

0 

0 

0 

3.0 

0.1 

2.1 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

12^» 

7* 

9.3 

6.3 

8.1 

6.6 

5.5 

7A 

7-3 

3.f 

3.8 

2.6 

3.4 

2.4 

3.2 

Lt.3 

27.6 

H.3 

9.1 

13.2 

1 

8.7 

11.1 

10.6 

13.1 

5.5 

7.1 

7.3 

sa 

! 3*5 

2.4 

2.2 

1.7 

1.9 

11.3 

27.6 

14.3 

9*712.6 

8.8 

8.7 

9.2 

9.4 
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Allied  Casualties  From  VC/llVA  Attacks 

Table  6 divides  the-  attacks  for  the  1965-1967  period  into  mortar  fire  and 
assaults,  gives  total  allied  losses  for  each  type  of  attack  and  the  average 
losses  per  attack.  It  shows  that: 

1.  Total  attacks  increased  sharply  in  1966  and  196? , but  did  not 
inflict  additional  allied  casualties  until  1967;  mortar  attacks  accounted  for 
757-  cf  the  additional  allied  casualties  in  1967. 

2.  Allied  personnel  killed  in  all  attacks  dropped  slightly  in  19 66 
and  rose  only  3oj  in  1967*  despite  a threefold  increase  in  1967  attacks. 
Allied  KIA  from  enemy  assaults  actually  decreased  slightly  in  1967. 

3.  Average  casualties  per  mortar  attack  in  1967  were  7.2  (l.l  KIA) 
versus  average  casualties  of  11  (2.9  KIA)  per  assault  in  1967*  Thus,  assaults 
are  only  1.5  times  as  effective  as  mortar  attacks  in  inflicting  total  allied 
losae.;,  and  only  2.6  times  as  effective  in  killing  allied  personnel.  This 
makes  VC/lTVA  mortar  attacks  much  more  profitable  to  the  VC/NVA  than  assaults, 
because  they  can  reduce  their  casualties  to  practically  nothing  and  still 
inflict  worthwhile  losses  on  allied  forces. 


TABLE  7 

Total  Allied  Casualties  From  VC/KVA  Attacks 
(computer  Data) 


a/ 

era-' 


Border  Provinces 
Pfauoc  Long 
Binh  Long 
Tay  Hinh 
Hau  Nghia 
Subtotal 

Other  Provinces 
GiaDinh 
Binh  Duong 
Long  An 
Bien  Boa 
Pflooc  Tuy 
long  Khanh 
Binh  Tuy 


Total 


8445/ 

0 

74 


58 

2445 

180 

321 

162 

250 

443 

673 

277 

353 

899 

154 

159 

338 

29 

272 

106 

385 

264 

115 

181 

178 

43 

1V56 

1990 

i&L 

Source:  NKSSC-VCJSA computer  file.  Includes  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
JPbuoc  Long  suffered  at  least  two  attacks  in  1965  which  involved  mass  kid- 
nappings and  therefore  a large  number  of  KIA..  other  attacks  in  Phuoc 
long  the  same  year  caused  large  numbers  of  KIA  and  VIA.  The  result  was 
that  only  nine  attacks  caused  844  casualties  that  year. 
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VC/?:VA  ATTACK  FATTER: <5  .1965-1967 


Th-  February  SEA  Analysis  rep ori  noted  a steady  increase  in  enemy  attacks  in  the  III 
CTZ  arts  since  1565 > primarily  due  to  increased  small  unit  attacks  employing  mortar  fire. 
The  raridiy  increasing  jiuuber  of  attacks  in  the  sparsely  populated  border  areas  indicated 
to  us  a possible-  JC  strategy  cove  to  draw  U. S.  forces  away  from  the  urban  populated  .areas 
centered  '-round  Saigon. 


sr 


I- 


Siace  February  ve  have  completed  a preliminary  analysis  of  attack  patterns  throughout 
Vietnam.  Much  of  whnt  ve  discovered  about  attacks  in  III  CTZ  holds  true  for  the  country 
as  a whole.  For  example:  (l)  VC  attacks  have  increased  steadily  since  1965;  (2)  the  1967 

total  was  2.6  times  1966,  primarily  due  to  a doubling  of  assaults  and  the  inclusion  of 
ttsrge  mortar  barrages  in  the  atteck  data  for  the  first  time,  (3)  attacks  against  population 
centers  quadrupled  throughout  the  country  during  1967,  (4)  allied  casualties  from  enemy 
attacks  increased  in  1967,  hut  casualties  per  attack  continued  to  decline. 

We  also  find  a high  concentration  of  attacks  in  certain  areas  of  SVN;  eight  (ldjt) 
provinces  accounted  for  44}  of  all  enemy  attacks  in  1967.  Finally,  a comparison  of  attacks 
with  enemy  battalion  and  combat  personnel  strength  indicates  that  the  enemy  attack  effort 
(attacks  per  enemy  unit/itrength)  increased  60-70}  in  1967.  The  data  also  indicate  that 
the  enemy  was  too  pre- occupied  with  building  up  his  combat  forces  to  generate  a high  attack 
effort  between  July  1965  (when  US  forces  entered  combat)  aid  September  1966.  By  fourth 
quarter  19 66  he  had  most  of  his  forces  In  place  and  they  began  to  generate  higher  attack 
rates. 


What  is  clear  from  our  study  so  far  is  the  continued  ability  of  the  enemy  to  launch 
attacks  in  1967  and  even  markedly  step  up  his  efforts.  His  choice  of  targets  reflects  his 
initiative  and  possibly  his  strategy.  The  increasing  use  of  mortar  fire  reflects  his 
ability  to  obtain  and  employ  this  weapon  and  thereby  gain  the  advantage  of  inflicting 
destruction  and  casualties  at  minimum  cost  to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  he  Is 
able  to  terrorize  the  population  and  dramatize  the  basic  insecurity  of  the  towns. 

On  the  other  baqd,  the  attack  data  reflect  the  success  of  allied  forces  in  preventing 
the  increasing  number  of  VC/ITVA  battalions  in  South  Vietnam  from  launching  a higher  rate 
of  large  attacks;  the  number  of  battalions  doubled  between  1966-67,  hut  the  1967  battalion 
sited  attack  rate  1 aneined  below  the  1965  rate.  The  sharp  rise  in  small  attacks  and 
esqdoyiient  of  mortar  fire,  accompanied  by  less  friendly  casualties  per  attack,  further 
indicate  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  operate  in  smaller  units  with  less  effectiveness. 

A Word  About  the  Attack  Dsta  J 

The  February  1963  SEA  Analysis  Report  article  00  attacks  in  in  CTZ  noted  major 
differences  between  the  VC/taVA  attack  data  reported  in  the  VXD  BA  computer  file  and  in  the 
OSD  Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Suaoary,  the  official  OSD  source  of  attack  data.  At  that 
time,  we  speculated  that  adding  ambushes  to  the  computer's  attack  figures  would  bring  them 
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to  the  statirticil  summary  figur*-?.  It  brc-irht  then  within  6£  for  this  article.* 
This  indicates  that  the  attach  data  in  t cc^puter  file  la  quite  good  for  trend  analysis 
in  conjunction  with  the  Statistical  S’~. ary  ijta  and  can  be  used  to  break  cut  the  summary 
data  by  province,  type  of  attack,  typ;  of  target,  resulting  carualtles,  etc.,  in  order  to 
obtain  a comprehensive  picture  of  VC/ir.'A  attack  patterns.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
both  set3  of  data  understate  actual  ecsny  attacks,  because  attacks  against  military  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  engaged  in  allied  offensive  operations  are  usually  reported  as  part 
of  the  operation  rather  than  as  an  onery  Initiated  action. 

Large  Versus  Small  Attacks 

Table  1 shows  the  consistent  Increase  in  attacks  since  mld-1965.  The  1967  attack 
rate  was  2.6  times  the  i960  rate,  with  all  4 CTZ  shoving  increases. 

TA3LS  1 

V;/rr/A  Attacks  1565-67*/ 

{ Sunns ry  Cats) 


Ml. 

19 66 

1965 

1566 

1967 

_Ml 

IStr 

22tr 

3i-.r  4c  tr 

litr 

2Qtr  3Qtr  UQtr 

lQtr 

2Qt* 

J^tr 

4otr 

Bn  Size 

73 

44 

54 

7 

21 

16  29 

21 

14 

3 4 

10 

13 

13 

18 

Small  S c'l 

e 612 

694 

2422 

224 

l4y 

115  124 

170 

184 

236  _3°f* 

468 

?1C 

648 

TJ6 

Total 

TET 

93b 

"2476 

231 

170 

131  153 

lyl 

198 

241  308 

478 

523 

“S5T 

<U4 

j»7  Sourc'-V  " OSD  SEA  Statistical  Stannary. 


Assaults,  Ambushes  and  Mortar  Attacks 

Table  2 shows  that  mortar  attacks  and  assaults  account  for  the  large  increase  in 
attacks  during  1967;  ambushes  declined.  Assaults  Increased  each  year,  with  the  1967  rate 
about  double  the  19 66  rate.  Mortar  attacks  accounted  for  an  re  than  half  the  1967  attack 
gain.  Moreover,  they  rose  to  of  the  total  attack!  la  the  final  quarter  of  1967. 


* Except  for  fourth  quarter  19^7  for  which  computer  data  ia  20ft  lower  than  the  statistical 
summary,  because  of  atiU  preliminary  reports.  Ve  expect  the  final  data  for  the  record 
to  be  close  to  the  statistical  surra r/  data. 
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TABIB  2 


Assaults,  Ambushes  and  Kortar  Attacks  In 
(c-japuter  Data) 


SVTfS/ 


s 

t 

i 


r 


I 


i 

* 


i 


Countrywide  . 
Mortar  AtssS/ 
Assaults 
Ambushes 
Total 


1965  1S66  1967 

1965  1 1966 

IQtr  20.tr  3Qtr  4Qtr  ! IQtr  2Qtr  3Qtr  4Qtr 

1967  . 

IQtr  2Qtr  3Qtr  4Qtr£/ 

32  822 
468  631  1315 
162  218  188 

1 

160  106  94  128 

60  55  36  31 

8 24 

l4l  150  153  237 
40  54  65  5? 

101  181  246  294 
334  318  374  289 
42  30  51  65 

670  931  2325 

220  161  130  159 

161  204  226  320  j 477  529  671  648c/ 

a/  Source:  NKCS3C-VCIIA  File,  derived  from  VKDBA  file. 

sj  The  reporting  of  twenty  or  more  mortar  rounds  as  attacks  (instead  of  harassing  fire) 
began  during  the  third  quarter  1966.  Less  than  20  rounds  still  counts  as  harassing  fire, 
c/  Fourth  quarter  1957  data  incomplete  by  about  166  incidents  or  20 £ of  stuanary  data  in 
Table  1. 

VC/NVA  Attack  Effort  per  Battalion  and  Strength  ^ 

Table  3 shows  that  VC/HVA  forces  worked  60^-70£  harder  (in  terms  of  attacks  per 
1000  VC/NVA  combat  personnel  or  per  battalion)  at  generating  ground  attacks  during  1967 . 
thar  they  did  in  1966.  The  quarterly  figures  show  that  the  VC/NVA  ground  attack  effort 
dropped  significantly  during  the  summer  of  1965*  when  US  forces  first  entered  combat. 

The  enemy  effort  remained  at  a low  level  until  fourtu  quarter  1966  when  an  upward  trend 
began,  lasting  through  1967.  The  table  further  Indicates  that  the  enemy  was  probably 
too  pre -occupied  with  building  up  his  combat  forces  to  generate  a high  attack  effort 
during  the  15  month  period  from  duly  1965  (when  US  forces  entered  combat)  through 
September  1966;  he  added  86  battalions  and  56,000  personnel  to  his  combat  force  during 
the  period.  By  fourth  quarter  1966  most  of  his  forces  were  in  place  and  he  began  working 
harder;  he  added  only  12  battalions  (and  lost  about  11,000  combat  personnel)  thereafter. 

Targets  of  VC  Attacks 

Table  4 shows  that  attacks  against  population  centers  increased  faster  in  1967  than 
attacks  against  military  targets.  In  every  CTZ  in  SVN,  population  centers  sustained 
nearly  four  times  as  many  attacks  in  1967  as  in  1966.  District  towns  were  attacked  7.7 
times  as  often  in  1967*  mostly  by  mortar  fire;  they  accounted  for  half  of  all  attacks 
against  population  centers  in  1967.  Attacks  sgalnst  military  facilities  tripled  and  attacks 
against  military  units/personnel  doubled. 
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friendly  CMggttoi  ftm  Eneeqr  Attack! 

Enemy  attacks  caused  about  ^5,000  allied  casualties  (lb, 500  HA)  during  the  1965-67 
period  (Table  5).  Total  casualties  free  entry  attacks  Increased  about  Uctj,  In  1967  over 
the  1965*66  rate,  because  the  friendly  personnel  wounded  in  action  (VIA)  doubled  in  1967; 
the  sorter  attacks  probably  account  for  cost  of  the  VIA.  Increase.  The  average  casualties 
per  attack  has  declined  each  year  Indicating  that  attacks  are  sore  frequent  but  less 
serious. 

friendly  KXA  fron  enemy  attacks  reseined  quite  constant  (within  a 10jt  range)  during 
1965*67;  only  in  I CTZ  did  the  ICZA  free  teeny  attacks  ineresse  significantly  (27%)  during 
1967.  Missing  in  action  figures  declined  throughout  the  period. 
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TABLE  5 

FRIENDLY  CASUALTIES  FROM  ENEMY  ATTACKS 
(Computer  Data) 


Attacks 


Casualties 


931  2325  I 220  l6l  130  159 


m 

4839 

VIA 

4663 

KIA 

4296 

Total 


Ce3ualtles  Per  Attack 

KIA  Per  Attack 
VIA  Per  Attack 
KIA  Per  Attack 

Total  Per  Attack 


2266  1312 


13793 

12665 

18658 

7.2 

4.9 

?-2 

7.0 

6.3 

5-3 

6.4 

2.4 

.6 

20.6 

13.6 

8.0 

969  1517  961  1392 

1303  998  922  1440 

1249  8^8  1322  367 

3521  3373  3205  3699 


4.4  9.4  7.4  8.8 

5.9  6.2  7.1  9.1 

5.7  5.3  10.2  5.5 

16.0  21.0  24.7  23.3 


A 


Fourth  quarter  data  la  preliminary  and  la  incomplete  by  about  20$. 
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220 

161 

130 

159 

969 

1517 

961 

1392 

1303 

998 

922 

1440 

1240 

858 

1322 

867 

3521 

3373 

3205 

3699 

4.4 

9.4 

7.4 

8.8 

5.9 

6.2 

7.1 

9-1 

10.2 

^5 

.81 

204 

226 

320 

1218 

796 

1097 

«5  1350 

1323 

1384 

6 214  442 


1 3057  2478  3089  | 3912  4636  5493  4617 

2.7  2.5  2-0  1.7 

8 6.6  5.9  4.3  I 4.9  5-6  5.8  4.7 

.6  .7  .3  .7 

16.0  21.0  24.7  23-3  I |2.3  15-0  U.O  9*7  | 8.2  8.8  8.2  7.1 

joaplete  by  About  20JL  I 
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TABLE  6 

1967  VC/t.'VA  ATTACKS  BY  PROVINCE 

Attacks 

Attacks 

« 

Mortar 

Ground 

Total 

Mortar 

Ground 

Total 

I C?2 

II  CTZ 

Qu2.-.s  Tri 

135 

lV7 

' 286 

Blnh  Dinh 

4 

59 

63 

• 

Tfcua  Thien 

50 

51 

101 

Kontiua 

22 

23 

45 

Quani  Kam 

32 

100 

132 

Pleiku 

13 

19 

32 

Quar.5  Tin 

25 

59 

84 

Phu  Bon 

2 

5 

7 

Quar.s  Nsai 

2? 

104 

129 

Phu  Yen 

4 

52 

56 

Total 

271 

551 

732 

Khanh  Hoa 

1 

17 

18 

Ninh  Thuan 

0 

7 

17 

Bar lac 

6 

23 

29 

Quang  Due 

0 

6 

9 

Tuyen  Due 

1 

11 

12 

Lam  Dong 

3 

12 

15 

Binh  Thuan 

0 

31 

31 

Total 

59 

275 

334 

i \ in  ctz 

IV  CTZ 

f } Binh  Tuy 

1 

7 

8 

Sa  Dec 

1 

16 

17 

0 Phuoc  Long 

16 

21 

37 

Dinh  Tuong 

41 

42 

83 

Binh  Long 

35 

27 

62 

Go  Cong 

0 

3 

3 

Long  Xhanh 

9 

19 

28 

Kien  Hoa 

35 

51 

86 

Phuoc  Tuy 

3 

17 

25 

Kien  Phong 

19 

16 

35 

Bien  Hoa 

19 

44 

63 

Chau  Doc 

13 

10 

23 

Tay  Binh 

62 

51 

113 

An  Giang 

0 

10 

10 

Binh  Duong 

34 

45 

79 

Vinh  Bing 

n 

59 

70 

Hau  Kghia 

4l 

55 

96 

Vinh  Long 

12 

43 

55 

Long  An 

15 

72 

87 

Phong  Dinh 

15 

24 

39 

Gla  Dinh 

7 

30 

,37 

Chuong  Thien 

20 

22 

42 

Total 

1557 

$88" 

635 

Ba  Xuyen 

11 

19 

30 

Bac  Lieu 

12 

17 

29 

An  Kuyen 

34 

15 

49 

822 

Kien  Tuong 

6 

8 • 

14 

All  SVH 

1503 

2325 

Kien  Giang 
Total 

255 

24 

379 
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Whc i ■ /“.*•< cT:s  Occur 


during  1967,  five  (I*  la  I CTZ)  SVN  provinces  received  more  than  100  attacks  each  and 
together  accountci  for  a third  of  all  attacks  la  South  Vietnam.  Quang  Tri,  adjacent  to  the 
DM 2,  lei  with  286  attacks,  more  than  double  the  rate  in  second  place  Cuang  ham.  Quang 
ligai,  Tay  Kinh,  and  Thua  Thien  trailed  the  leaders  in  that  Oider.  Mortar  attacks  were  also 
highest  in  Quang  Tri,  followed  by  Tay  Uinh,  Thus  Thien,  Hau  Nghia  ard  Dinh  Tuong.  Ground 
attacks  (assaults  and  ambushes)  were  highest  in  Quang  Tri,  Quang  ligai,  Quang  Nam,  and 
long  An.  The  eight  provinces  (19J  of  SVT* ) listed  above  accounted  for  of  the  1967 
attack*  in  SVN,  Including  49$  of  the  mortar  attacks  and  4l$  of  the  ground  attacks. 

(Tsbie  6 shows  1967  attacks  for  each  province  in  SVN.  The  map  plota  show  the  distribution 
of  total  VC/NVA  attacks  by  year  for  1965- 1>o7.) 


A very  preliminary  correlation  analysis  cf  province  attack  data  with  a few  other 

factors  indicates  that:  ^ 

. • / ■. 

a 

1.  High  rates  of  mortar  attacks  tend  to  occur  in  provinces  with  large  numbers  of:  ' J 

enemy,  VC  population,  and  AfiVN  forces.  ! 

7> 

2.  High  rates  of  ground  attacks  tend  to  occur  in  provinces  with  large  number  of:  • 

enemy,  contested  and  VC  population,  end  F.VLIAF  forces  (particularly  EF).  ; 

V 

The  correlation  findings  are  tenuous  at  best.  A tine  series  analysis  -.-as  not  performed  ’ 

and  many  possibly  relevant  factors  have  not  been  examined  yet  (US-FW  force  strength  by  \ 

province,  for  example,  was  not  readily  available).  A more  complete  analysis  will  be  ' 

performed  in  the  future.  i 

* ! 
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REDUCED  EHEMT  ACTIVITY  RATE 


The  July  1966  enemy  incident  total  (2338)  uae  the  loueet  einoe 
May  19SS.  The  decline  etarted  in  June,  ie  noticeable  in  all  fi.ur  CTZg, 
and  hae  continued  into  September. 

la  Table  1 we  have  eliminated  anti-aircraft  fire  Incid'  >vt3  from  the  basic  incident 
data,  because  it  has  different  characteristics  fra*  other  incidents.  Attacks,  terror, 
sabotage,  etc.,  are  planned  activities,  but  AA  fire  seems  to  be  a reaction  to  allied  air 
sorties. 

TABUS  1 


TOTAL  EHEMT  IBCIDEKTS  MINUS  AA  FIRE 


& % j 


1967 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Xov 

Dec 

1968 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

JUn 

Jul 

Aug 

I CTZ 

777 

784 

1027 

750 

617 

603 

767 

751 

856 

867 

1086 

6l4 

569 

690 

n erz 

344 

338 

3fe 

283 

290 

318 

416 

335 

485 

273 

435 

235 

243 

190 

nx  ctz 

501 

506 

561 

618 

491 

492 

w 

* e 

598 

773 

548 

965 

539 

394 

375 

IV  CTZ 

526 

470 

729 

487 

602 

965 

435 

1676 

931 

761 

526 

425 

323 

a 

- 1 j - 

- t- 

-- 

•mmmm 

r Tlr 

-r  _■  1- 

Total 

2138 

2098 

2679 

2138 

2000 

2378 

2390 

2119 

3790 

2619 

3247 

1914 

1631 

1578 

Total 
With  AA 
Fire 

3078 

3271 

3757 

313n 

2759 

3320 

1 . 

3631 

3752 

5x84 

3650 

4190 

3474 

2330 

2403 

Source:  0£l)(cj  Statistical  Summary,  Tabic  2 aad  OED(SA)  Statistical  Tables,  2D. 


Table  1 shows  the  steady  decline  of  VC/XVK  incidents  since  Nay.  The  totals  for  the 
first  two  week  of  September  indicate  the  decline  is  continuing  (about  1300  incidents 
estimated  for  September,  not  counting  AA  fire).  The  rate  is  down  in  all  four  CTZa;  the  ' 
July  total  for  I CTZ  was  a 33  month  low  and  the  August  total*  for  II,  HI,  and  IV  CTZ 
were  23,  39  sod  43  month  lows,  respectively. 

Table  2 shows  that  every  type  of  .incident  has  declined,  with  sabotage  and  attacks 
returning  to  early  1967  levels,  and  the  nuaber  of  terror  Incidents  sinking  even  lo./er. 
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TABLE  2 

EHSKY  ACTIVITY  *J 
(Monthly  Avg.  By  Quarter) 


Attacks 
Terror 
Sabotage 
Propaganda 
AA  Fire 
Harassment 
: Total 


1967 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

1968 

lrt 

Qtr 

2nd-' 

Qtr 

3rdb 

Qtr 

159 

174 

220 

271 

512 

114 

422 

189 

123 

187 

203 

142 

83 

60 

53 

71 

164 

193 

288 

189 

51 

83 

71. 

74 

39 

23 

8 

•*  2 

1310 

1159 

1064 

898 

1423 

1178 

765 

1582 

3310 

1658 

33*0 

1644 

33SI 

1526 

3055 

1830  1891  1303 

5193  im  ^37tr 

SJ  Sources  OSD/SA  Statistical  Tables, 
b/  July  and  August. 


The  low  June  to  September  incident  rates  are  unusual.  There  are  three 
obvious  possible  explanations  for  the  tuaaer  slowdown: 

1.  Rest  and  recuperation  after  the  exertions” of  Tet  and  Kay. 

— Sr  The" calm  before  the.  storm,  i.e.,  another  offensive  is  in  the  making. 

3.  Response  to  our  bombing  restrictions. 

Reasons  1 and  2 are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Ve  have  seen  reports  stating 
the  enemy  needs  about  90  days  to  recover  after  suffering  severe  losses.  More 
than  90  days  have  passed  since  May.  Reports  have  also  indicated  that  some  large 
VC/HVA  units  have  withdrawn  to  sanctuary  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Recent  intel- 
ligence reports  point  toward  a new  offensive  which  has  yet  to  naturalize. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  incident  rate  during  the  summer  could  reflect 
enemy  decisions  to  respond  to  our  bombing  restrictions  or  could  otherwise  be 
tied  to  Paris.  The  fact  that  the  numbers  are  record  lows,  and  have  remained 
low  for  over  three  months  throughout  the  whole  country,  lends  sace  credence  to. 
this  hypothesis.  But  the  statements  from  Baris  and  our  intelligence  reports 
do  not  confirm  this. 
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COMPARISON  or  SPENT  activity  levels  wits  prior  tears 

Simmy.  Ear  the  poet  feu  ueek*  ue  ham  bam  experiencing  tern  of 
tkie  year'ehigheet  enemy  activity  rata*.  Bcoever,  enemy  activity  to  far 
in  1970  it  generally  mil  baton  that  for  th*  comparable  period*  in  1988  and 
1989.  Thi*  indicate*  our  long  tom  effort e to  uind  dam  the  uar  are 
eucoeeding.  Too  recent  high  point*  (March  Sl-April  2 and  May  2-9)  tier*  part 
of  the  ourrent  enemy  epring  offeneive.  The**  high  point*  wn  not  unueualty 
interne*  or  contained  ohen  compared  ut th  earlier  peak*  of  enemy  activity. 

Moreover,  activity  during  the  firet  via  make  of  the  epring  offeneive  vac 

teem  intent*  than  during  moot  similar  period*  in  1989  and  1989.  If  poet 

pattern*  hold,  ue  may  eee  a lull  in  oaeualti* e and  enemy  action  in  July  ; 

and  early.  Auguet  foliated  by  a high  point  in  mid-August.  Enemy  temriem 

he*  been  ineteccing  in  recent  weeks,  though  the  nm&er  of  terroriet  victim* 

remote*  belctt  th*  to**  period*  in  previou*  year*. 

i 


Spring  Of  fern  Ire  and  High  Points 

With  a few  exceptions,  th*  intensity  of  encay  activity  during  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  Spring  1970  offenst-e  was  below  previous  periods  of  offensive 
activity  (each  considered  to  have  lasted  six  weeks) . Table  1 Indicates: 

- There  were  far  fewer  cocbst  deaths  for  IB  and  3rd  nation  troops  than 
in  previous  peak  periods.  US  creihat  deaths  ware  less  than  half  of 
previous  levels. 

• There  were  fever  aneny  deaths. 

• EVawr  deaths  exceeded  all  but  the  Tet  1968  offensive,  but  the  higher 
casualty  rate  reflects  increasing  RVRAF  participation  in  c-eibat  nlns 
a 12$  Increase  in  force  strength  since  last  year.  VC /Wih  incident 
data  do  not  indicate  the  snoy  la  targeting  HVBAF  forces  aore  Srv- 
quently  the*,  before. 

- The  enemy  eontisuaa  to  suffer  h to  5 tiaaa  the  level  of  caahet  deaths 
auffared  by  oar  aide. 

- Although  the  Augast  1968  and  Post-Tet  1969  offensives  had  fewer  total 
attacks,  this  year  had  the  fewest  large  scale  attacks  and  the  lowest 
expenditures  of  ordnance. 
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accords  veil  with  the  efforts  of  the  VC/NVA  to  counter  the 
pacification  progress. 

3ata  on  eneay  target  priorities  further  eaphssize  bis  economy  o f force 
tactics  during  the  April  high  point.  In  tbe  three  dsy  period  nearly  half  of 
enesy  attacks  were  against  pacification  targeta,  a significantly  higher  pro- 
portion than  in  previous  high  points.  In  addition,  aost  of  the  attacks 
against  US  nilitary  bases  and  installations  were  only  attacks  by  fire  while 
aost  attacks  against  pacification  targets  were  ground  attacks. 

Various  intelligence  iaforeation  indicates  the  eneay  was  satisfied  with 
their  "victories"-  in  the  April  high  point.  However,  the  high  point  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  ailitaxy  significance.  The  voltaw  of  incidents  was  high, 
hut  in  general  tbe  intensity  of  tbe  Individual  attacks  was  low.  She  lap  act 
of  the  attacks  on  the  KV5AF  ability  to  fight  was,  with  few  exceptions,  alaost 
negligible.  The  high  point  appears  primarily  to  have  been  a political- 
psychological  warfare  action. 
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TABLE  1 


COMPARISON  OF  ENEMX  OFFERS  IVE3 
(Weekly  Average  - each  period  is  6 v?eks) 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Cacbat  Deaths 
Allied:  US 

RVRAF 
3rd  Ration 

Tet 

504 

973 

Majr 

420 

595 

140 

II  SS* 

Post-let 

322 

441 

147 

Apr-May  a/ 

128 

627 

19 

Total 

1706 

1155 

889 

910 

m 

Eneay 

761 6 

4830 

3766 

4634 

3563 

Enety/Frieodly 

Kill  Ratio 

4.5 

4.2 

4.2 

5.1 

4.6 

Zncscr  Attacks 

Ground:  Battalion 

5 

3 

3 

1.5 

1 

tea'll 

63 

28 

14 

35 

67 

Attacks  by  Fire 

84 

84 

35 

70 

46 

Total 

'152 

115 

52 

107 

114 

Rusher  Rounds  Fired 

7427 

6265 

4200 

4417 

1914 

a/  Through  Key  9."“ 

High  points  of  enesqr  activity  are  active  periods  of  short  duration 
(usually  about  three  days),  characterised  by  intensive  activity  such  as 
saell  attacks  and  attacks  by  fixe  on  selected  targets  (population  centers. 
Isolated  centers,  isolated  outposts,  etc.).  They  are  designed  to  demonstrate 
en*y  strength,  boost  VC/HVA  aorale  and  perhaps  Influence  U3  public  opinion. 

High  points  have  occurred  during  each  of  the  enemy's  seasonal  campaigns. 
He  teens  to  open  each  campaign  with  a high  point,  followed  by  a second  one 
about  four  weeks  later.  Xn  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  .the  April 
high  point.  Intelligence  reports  indicated  we  could  expect  another  one  in 
early  May.  Xt  did  in  fact  occur  during  the  first  ten  days  of  May. 

A caparison  of  the  April  high  point  with  the  four  previous  high  points 
i»  1969  (Table  2)  indicates  that; 

• Xt  was  slightly  aore  intense  than  Boat  of  than  la  tense  of  total 
attacks. 

• Xt  was  highest  of  the  four  in  terns  of  RVHA7  ecafext  deaths  but  less 
costly  in  terns  of  IB  deaths.  South  Vietnam  a a deaths  were  higher  by 
ICA  than  the  average  of  the  previous  four  high  ponts:  UB/TW  deaths 
were  lower  by  00. 

• More  pacification  targets  were  hit  than  in  previous  high  points. 
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The  Hay  high  point  differed  from  earlier  high  points  in  one  very 
important  respect:  it  v&i  not  veil  coordinated.  It  began  on  Kay  3 in  II 

and  IV  Corps,  on  May  6 in  Northern  I Corps  and  on  the  8th  in  Southern  I Carps. 
Apparently  no  high  point  activity  occurred  in  III  CTZ.  Because  of  its  poor 
coordination,  ve  do  not  have  data  vhich  would  carp are  exactly  with  earlier 
three  day  high  points.  However,  Table  3 shows  the  data  by  week  from  March  22 
through  May  16,  1970.  Curing  the  veek  of  the  May  high  point  (ending  May  9): 

- Total  US  and  RVHAF  JOA  exceeded  the  levels  of  the  April  high  point. 
However,  44  US  were  killed  in  Casbodia  that  week.  If  ve  subtract 
them,  US  cceabat  deaths  in  Vi  eta  ass  (124)  were  about  the  same  as  in  the 
April  high  point  week  (138). 

• A few  more  small  attacks  were  reported  than  during  the  April  high 
point v but  only  two  battalion  sized  attacks  have  been  reported  so  far 
in  May,  coopered  to  five  in  the  April  high  point. 

- Attacks  against  population  centers  were  coop  arable  to  those  in  the 
April  high  point. 

- In  both  instances,  abductions  were  very  high  during  the  week  prior 
to  the  high  point.  This  Is  what  usually  happens,  sinoe  the  enaay 
needs  the  extra  labor  for  his  preparations. 

TABLE  3 


INDICATORS  OP  ESLMY  ACTIVITY  LEVEL  IK  5VH 


wccu  running:  . * 

28  Mar  4 An rS/  11  Apr  18  Apr  25  Apr  2 May  9 Hay£/  l6  May 


US/KVHAT  m 
US 

KVHA7  a / 
Total 

79 

-IS 

138 

848 

”935 

141 

-i 

101 

■a 

94 

-1- 

123 

-» 

168 

217 

•* 

Attacks  b/ 

Bn  Sise 
Saall  Scale 
Total 

0 

-8 

5 

116 

"TsT 

0 

■» 

0 

124 

T25 

0 

84 

1 

80 

81 

4 

0 

124 

T3? 

• 

Attacka  on 
Pop.  Centers 

0 

23 

10 

3 

2 

4 

zr 

6 

■arassae at /Terror 

464 

567 

421 

667 

686 

537 

597 

579 

Sabotage 

Terror 

Assassinations 

Abductions 

111 

365 

66 

1*9 

383 

266 

185 

272 

165 

l&r 

97 

317 

99 

158 

456 

320 

tj  PreiLni nary  reports,  incrsased  59f  Vo  put  than  on  a par  with  the  verified,  last 
half  1969  data  which  was  5 91  higher  than  last  half  1969  preliminary  data, 
b / Attacka  are  by  date  reported,  not  by  iatt,of  actual  occurence. 
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Coevpariaon  with  Prior  Years 

In  assessing  the  tesrpb  of  current  enay  actions,  it  is  helpful  to  view 
them  in  the  context  of  enemy  activity  levels  In  similar  periods  of  previous 
years.  A comparison  of  enemy  activity  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  first 
lour  months  of  this  year  vith  the  same  periods  in  1968  and  1969  shows  that 
enemy  activity  this  year  is  considerably  'less  intense  than  in  1969  or  1968. 
the  war  appears  to  he  winding  dovn.  Table  4 below  Indicates  that: 

- The  mssber  of  large-scale  attacks  was  half  that  of  last  year  and  only 
13](  of  the  1968  total  for  the  four  month  period. 

- Shall  scale  attacks  were  at  About  the  sma  level  as  last  year  but  well 
below  the  196d  level. 

- Attacks  by  fire  and  attacks  against  population  centers  were  at  the 
lowest  levels  in  three  years. 

- the  weekly  average-  of  US  ecattat  deaths  was  lass  than  half  of  the  1969 
average  and  27%  of  the  1968  levels. 

- The  average  matter  of  snesptlilled.is  about  30 % lower  than  lest  yepr, 

- T XVHAF  weekly  combat  death  rata  is  4%  higher  than  lest  year,  but 
Bv.tF  strength  has  increased  About  12%  and  KVKAF  is  much  more  active 
♦ ’’an  in  prior  years.  In  terms  of  KVKAF  coebat  deaths  per  1000  troop 
strength,  the  KVKAF  death  rate  was  actually  2 0%  lower  than  last  year 
md  60%  below  the  1968  state. 

TUXX  4 

nag  Acrivm 

(Weekly  Average) 


January  through  April 

Incidents 

Attacks: 

m Kiss 

4.0 

1.1 

I 

#, 

tall 

106 

T5 

72 

lr  firs 

61 

4T 

34 

Ob  fop.  Canters 

SO 

11 

6 

tarassnent/TArrar/Aabotage 

jeo 

tor 

443 

DA 

Ctattst  Deaths: 

OB 

nur 

^3 

% 

3*5 

99 

400 

2413 

CA/lOOO  troop  Strength: 

OB 

.T 

.4 

rmr 

1.0 

.5 

J 

- 18.4-.- 

. 13.4 

9. 
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While  less  intense  this  yew,  the  pattern  and  timing  o f enescr  activity  has 
been  quite  aiailw  to  those  in  1963  snd  1969*  This  raises  the  question  of 
whst  ve  Bight  expect  in  future  veeks. 

If  the  past  patterns  hold  in  19/u,  we  can  expect  a lull  beginning  about 
the  last  week  in  June,  lasting  about  7 cr  8 veeks,  and  ending  with  a high 
point  in  aid-August . An  analysis  of  1968  and  1969  statistics  (Table  9) 
reveals  that  all  activity  and  casualty  indicators  dropped  sharply  in  both 
yews  during  the  lull  period  (drop  of  50-70j(  for  1968  snd  38-5956  f«  1969) 
followed  by  a high  point  in  Bid-August.  Moreover,  a detailed  study  of  the 
weekly  data  shows  that  the  tining  of  the  changes  was  almost  precisely  the 
saae  both  yews. 


TABU  5 


TEMPO  OP  ENEMY  ACTTYITT 
(Weekly  Average) 


Active  Period 

lull 

Active  Period 

Attach 

Bo  Site 

(Mey-June)  a/ 

(July-Mid  Aug.)  b/ 

(Mid  August)  c/ 

1968 

3-b 

.6 

5.5 

1969 

v> 

1.3 

0 

0 

1968 

10$ 

32 

73 

1969 

Caabet  Deaths 
US 

10b 

b7 

87 

1968 

kzo 

178 

358 

1969 

RVMP 

272 

153 

217 

1968 

376 

188 

b63 

196 9 
Hncegr 

299 

18b 

309 

1968 

bioe 

1553 

4890 

1969 

3939 

2b35  7 

3311 

a/  April!'*:  -'"June  22,  1968  and  April  27  - June  21,  1969. 
oj  June  23  - August  17,  1968  and  »'une  22  - August  9,  1969 • 
c/  August  18  - Septcafcer  1,  1968  and  August  10  - 2b,  1969. 


However,  April  has  traditionally  been  a lull  aonth  In  the  past,  after 
vary  high  lavtls  of  envy  activity  in  February  and  March.  The  lateness  of 
tha  April  high  point  this  yaw  disrupted  this  pattern  and  aay  indicate  a 
delay  or  lag  in  tha  aosaqr'a  activity  patterns.  Moreover,  the  May  high  point 
was  a week  late  and  poorly  coordinated,  and  the  allied  offsnslve  into  Cwbodla 
aay  oause  changes  or  disruptions  of  er.wgr  plans.  Zt  Is  toe  soon  to  tell. 

Thus,  if  the  active- lnll-ecti vs  pattern  occurs  again  this  stawwr,  it  day  aoi 
he  as  clear  as  in  earlier  yews  or  the  timing  aay  be  different. 
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Increase  In  Terrorism 

Intelligence  reports  indicate  that  one  possible  new  direction  of  eneny 
activity  aay.be  an  increase  In  sabotage,  baracaaant  and  terrorism  in  order 
to  disrupt  the  pacification  pregraa.  These  incident*  averaged  600  per  veek 
during  Kay,  about  25jt  above  the  average  for  last  Nay.  Table  6 shoes  that: 

• The  1970  weekly  average  of  casualties  term,  terrorise  for  the  first 
five  Booths  of  the  year  is  significantly  below  that  tor  1968  and  1969. 

• On  the  other  hand,  the  tnaber  Of  Sooth  Vietnamese  civilians  assassin- 
ated or  wounded  haa  risen  significantly  in  ipril  and  Nay.  Abductions 
have  been  constant  and  fairly  high  in  the  past  three  souths. 

- The  Hay  assassination  rate  was  the  highaat  in  two  years. 


SABOt  6 


Assassinated 

itt* tasted 
Woondrd 


CASCALTTBS  raOH  HPOT  MBBCKT9N 
(Weekly  Average) 


15k 

£85 

4a6 


5 T 

if 


f- 

1969 

19 1&1 

1970 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

m 

Ha£ 

■ 

144 

126 

69 

71 

100 

195 

255 

191 

165 

96 

76 

£43 

237 

249 

36l 

m 

179 

120 

231 

425 

543 

no  - 

terrorist  data  wm 

1 gaper  tad  dot 

to  tha  let 

offensive  disruptions. 
Through  May  1 6. 
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STAUDOFF  ATTACKS:  A MAJOR  ELEMENT  OF  VC /TV A STR/TL'CY  If!  RVtl 


Summary . Much  has  been  eaid  about  the  enemy's  reversion  to  a loo  level, 
protracted  war  strategy.  An  important  element  in  this  strategy  is  pressure 
on  the  GVN  by  standoff  attacks  by  fire.  The  enemy  is  continuing  to  inflict 
significant  friendly  casualties  with  these  tactics. 


The  major  findings  emerging  fr<m  this  analysis  are: 

- COSVR  Rssoultion  #9  (which  laid  out  the  enemy  strategy ) has  reduced 
the  number  of  attacks  by  fire. I / 


- The  level  of  harassment  by  indirect  fire  has  not  changed  in  three 
■/j\  years  and  has  shown  the  same  pattern  each  year. 


- Incidents  of  standoff  fire  have  declined  substantially  in  MR  3,  but 
have  increased  in  MR  4.  Casualties  and  ammunition  expended  in  the  incidents 
show  the  same  pattern. 


- RP/PP  forces  are  more  frequent  targets  of  indireot  fire  attacks  than 
Sever  before. 


- The  protracted  warfare  style  of  fighting  it  a more  efficient  mode 
for  the  enemy.  Be  usee  fewer  rounds  to  obtain  each  KIA,  probably  the  result 
of  hie  concentrating  on  more  vulnerable  targets — civilians  and  RP/PP. 

i - In  ground  attacks  he  initiates,  the  enemy  has  reduced  hie  awn  losses. 
The  enemy- to- friendly  kill  ratio  dropped  out  of  the  0. 3-D. 9 to  2 range 
j (which  held  for  nearly  three  years)  to  0.3  to  1 in  second  half  2970. 

Hlatorlcal  Patterns 

Typically  an  attack  by  fire  consist*  of  about  thirty  rounds.  Although 
military  in  style — requiring  advanced  planning,  logistic  support,  etc.— there 
is  no  attempt  to  assault  the  target.  This  type  of  attack  is  generally  a 
means  of  exerting  military  pressure  cn  a target  Vhieh  the  enemy  cannot  hope 
(or  does  not  desire)  to  defeat.  The  enemy  inflicts  a friendly  combat  death 
for  every  50-6C  rounds  he  fires.  He,  in  turn,  often  accept*  casualties 
as  a result  of  allied  counter-hat tery  fire. 

Harassment* , by  indirect  fire,  are  usually  isolated  incident!,  not 
coordinated  with  other  types  of  military  action.  Essentially  they  are  an 
extension  of  terrorist  activity.  Using  a small  (9l/8ams  mortar),  the  enemy 
fires  about  six  or  seven  rounds.  Tor  every  twenty-five  rounds  fired,  he 
kills  a friendly  soldier  or  civilian,  usually  at  no  coat  to  himself,  except 
for  asmunltion. 


1/  An  attack  fcy  'HreTa  arbitrarily  defined  as  one  in  which  20  or  .more  round* 
are  fired.  A harassment  consists  of  indirect  fire  of  fewer  than  20 
rounds.  The  distinction  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  it  does  provide  a con- 
venient frame  of  reference  and  permit*  us  to  gain  a bit  more  insight  into 

how  the  enemy  is  fighting. 
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Table  1 indicates  that: 


**« 

A 

/ 


- There  has  been  a year  to  year  decline  in  total  indirect  fire  incidents 
in  the  first  half  of  each  year,  in  keeping  with  seasonal  patterns  and  long 
term  down  trend  of  most  ene?y  activity. 


- COSVN  Resolution  #9,  calling  for  low  level  protracted  warfare, 
apparently  led  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of  attacks  by  fire,  while  har- 
asscents  by  fire  continued  unabated.  Prior  to  COSVN  9»  there  were  5-6 
h&rassments  for  each  attack,  compared  to  7.6  afterwards. 

- Both  attacks  and  harassoents  by  fire  dropped  sharply  in  MR  3 starting 

in  1969. 

• Both  attacks  and  harassoents  leveled  out  in  MR  4 in  1969  and  have 
increased  during  1970.  MR  4 accounted  for  53$  of  such  incidents  in  the  2nd 
half  of  1970  and  is  the  only  area  where  they  increased. 
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Friendly  deaths  as  a result  of  enemy  standoff  fire  follow  nearly  the 
seme  patterns  observed  in  the  incident  data.  Deaths  from  standoff  attacks 
show  a modest  year-to-year  decline  in  the  first  half  of  each  year;  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  second  halves  of  the  past  three  years  has  been  virtually 
constant  at  about  320  per  month,  fable  2 also  shows  that  60-70%  of  the  KIA 
from  standoff  fire  are  the  result  of  harassing  fire.  Again,  the  contrasting 
trends  in  MR?s  3 and  4 are  most  dramatic,  with  KIA  in  MR  3 going  down  and 
KIA  in  MR  4 going  up  to  the  highest  point  since  the  1st  half  of  1968. 

TABLE  2 

FRIENDLY  KIA  FROM  ENTITY  ATTACKS  AND  HARASSMENTS 
BY  FIRE 

(Monthly  Average) 


Attacks  by  fl 
MR  1 
MR  2 
MR  3 
MR  4 
RVN 

Harassment  ba 
MR  1 
MR  2 
MR  3 
MR  4 
RVN 

Total 
MR  1 
MR  2 
MR  3 
MR  4 
RVH 


Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half  a/ 

49 

22 

26 

19 

57 

21 

22 

12 

23 

26 

€2 

26 

54 

31 

34 

32 

19 

14 

l|§ 

29 

32 

115 

25 

102 

37 

165 

54 

115 

70 

58 

73 

30 

68 

30 

59 

48 

62 

31 

63 

43 

133 

61 

- 132 

89 

49 

31 

126 

*185 

H5 

-8 

-225 

112 

292 

100 

209 

119 

80 

99 

49 

125 

51 

8l 

60 

85 

57 

115 

74 

92 

1 66 

121 

68 

45 

-8 

80 

"S 

101 

128 

149 

*157 

154 

127 

Source:  SEAHLS  Computer  File, 

a/  Thru  November. 


Civilian*  and  the  RF/PF  who  defend  then  bear  the  brunt  of  the  enemy’ a 
indirect  fire  action*.  Together,  they  accounted  for  66£  of  the  casualties 
froa  January  lfS8  through  November  1970. 
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TABLE  3 

FRIENDLY  DEATHS  FROM  STANDOFF  FIRE  ACTIONS 
(Total  KIA) 


us/fw 

ARVN 

RF/P? 

OTHER  b/ 

Total 

Attack  oy  fire 
156f 
196 

19?  ' «/ 

To.al 

390 

290 

209 

220 

238 

% 

204 

192 

4o8 

808 

572 

677 

2fi>7 

1622 

1292 

1563 

4477 

Harassed  by  fire 
-19^3 

1969 

1970  tj 
Total. 

541 

1016 

487 

OT 

516 

403 

125? 

991 

638 

886 

2515 

1586 

1508 

1101 

4195 

3634 

3565 

2801 

10000 

Total  KIA 

■■  w 

1969 

1970  a/ 
GRAND  TOTAL 

931 

1306 

696 

736 

641 

iff 

1195 

2394 

2080 

MB 

6252 

5256 

4857 

4364 

35477 

a/ Hun  November.  ' 

pj  Civilians  ccepriae  the  bulk  of  this  category. . 


The  KF/FF  increasingly  became  a target  in  1970,  accounting  for  30%  of 
all  the  combat  deaths  (compared  to  23%  and  17%  in  1968  and  1969)  and  suffering 
their  highert  totals  in  the  past  three  yAars.  The  increase  stens  from  a 
doubling  of  their  deaths  frog  attacks  by  fire  and  a 40%  increase  over  1969 
in  their  casualties  frog  her  as  agents. 

The  remainder  of  this  analysis  shows  the  impact  of  the  enemy's  change 
in  strategy  on  his  costs.  First,  a word  about  the  data  ia  in  order.  While 
the  HA  and  Incident  counts  presented  above  are  fairly  ccaplete,  the  eatiaate 
of  munition  expended  by  the  enegy  is  reported  in  only  4c%  of  the  incidents. 
Furthermore,  it  goat  be  recognized  that  a precise  count  of  incoming  rounds 
Is  not  likely  whan  a position  is  receiving  fire.  However,  we  believe  that: 

- a 4o%  sample  is  large  enough  to  support  the  analysis  that  follows, 

• it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  ia  no  systematic  statistical  bias 
in  the  data. 


Enemy  Aacsmltlon  Expenditures.  Ovr  95%  of  enegy  attacks  by  fire  in 
1969  and  1970  were  conducted  vitiTBl/82  m.  mortars.  Haras  amenta  involved 
the  use  of  these  sane  aaall  caliber,  nan -portable  weapons  in  about  90%  of 
the  cases)  rockets  are  the  gals  weapon  Is  the  regaining  incidents.  Small 
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arcs  fire  and  grenades  are  seldoa  employed  in  standoff  attacks.  The  enemy's 
reliance  on  small  mortars  is  significant— these  weapons  are  light,  easy  to 
use  and  fairly  easy  to  resupply — they  are  particularly  well  suited  to  use 
by  a small,  mobile  force. 

The  enemy's  rate  of  ammunition  expenditure  in  standoff  fire  actions  is 
shown  in  Table  4.  On  a countrywide  basis,  the  enemy  has  vised  less  and  less 
ammunition  in  attacks  by  fire,  both  on  a year  to  year  comparison  and  in 
comparing  similar  periods.  The  seasonal  pattern  is  evident.  The  reduction 
in  this  type  of  attack  is  most  obvious  in  the  first  half  trends — 1st  half  1969 
down  31%,  1st  half  1970  dcwn  4l%. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  use  of  ammunition  for  harassment  was  nearly 
constant  during  1968  and  1969*  and  the  first  half  of  1970  was  only  656  below 
1st  half  1969  usage.  Second  half  1970  vas  21%  lower  than  2nd  half  1969* 

Table  4 also  show a that  MR  III  has  had  a decline  in  ammunltxon  expendi- 
tures in  both  types  of  action  that  is  so  sharp  that  <.he  seasonal  pattern 
ha3  broken:  " *' 

- Rounds  fired  in  attacks  by  fire  in  2nd  half  1970  were  76%  below  2nd 
half  1969  and  84%  lower  than  2nd  half  1968. 

- Rounds  fired  in  harassment  during  2nd  half  1970  were  69%  lower  than 
the  second  half  of  either  1968  or  1969. 

In  contrast,  2nd  half  1970  in  MR  XV  saw  more  rounds  fired  in  attacks 
by  fire  than  in  any  period  since  TET  8b.  And  rounds _fired  In harassing* 
fire  reached  a three  year  high  during  1970.  (A  DMAC  Periodic  Intelligence 
report  dated  7 Feb  7i  shows  that  VC  forces  expended  nearly  116  tons  of 
ordnance  (excluding  small  arms)  in  MR  IV  from  March-Dec  1970.  Twenty-five 
tons  were  used  in  April,  the  peak  month  of  the  year.) 

Based  on  these  data,  it  appears  that  friendly  operations  in  Cambodia 
may  have  reduced  the  flow  cf  ccinunltloa  into  that  region,  and  that  most  of 
the  available  ammunitions  has  been  redirected  into  the  higher  rate  of 
activity  in  MR  .4. 
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TABUS  4 


ENEMY  AMMUNITION  EXPENDITURES  Iff  STANDOFF  ACTIONS  a/ 
(Monthly  Average)  ~ 


_ 1969 


1st 

sHT 

lit" 

2nd 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Bounds  fired  in: 

Attacks  by  fire 

MB  1 

2097 

686 

1123 

517 

MB  2 

822 

326 

815 

361 

KB  3 

2475 

1482 

2366 

1012 

MR  4 
rvh 

2231 

7^5 

762 

325? 

M 

. M 

Harassment!  by  fire 

MR  1 

1238 

892 

1249 

498 

MR  2 

388 

397 

56o 

424 

MR  3 

958 

732 

1139 

733 

MS  4 
EVH 

1188 

Wf2 

534 

W5 

48 

918 

2571 

Total  Standoff  Actions 

• 

MR  1 

3335 

1578 

£372 

1015 

MB  2 

1210 

683 

1375 

785 

MR  3 

3433 

2214 

3505 

1745 

MR  4 
. EVH 

3419 

11397 

'H 

1668 

353 

1970 

1st 

Half 


2nd 

Half  b/ 


244 

1040 


25^ 


1033 


2262 

1221 

1085 

2034 

5562 


1466 

584 

474 

2067 

5591 


Source;  VCJIA,  prioritized  to  eliminate  double  counting. 

a/  Estimated  to  represent  about  4c£  of  the  awnnnltion  fired  in  standoff  attacks, 
based  on  the  number  of  incidents  reporting  a round  count, 
b / Thru  Horember. 


Intensity  of  Enemy  Attacks 

One  measure  of  the  intensity  of  enemy  standoff  attacks  is  the  mmtoer  of 
rands  fired  per  attack  Ttble  5 sho ws  that  the  patterns  for  both  attacks 
by  fire  and  haras  merits  are  quite  regular: 

« yro»  30  to  35  rounds  per  attack  by  fire. 


- frost  7 to  8 rounds  per  bar&easNnt. 


intensity  of  attacks  by  fire  has  be«  steadily  iacresaing  in  A 1 and  has 
declining  in  k&*  2r57'«nd  4 (althomh  first  half  increases  occurred 
chtring  1970  is  KBs  3 and  4) . 
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The  constant  number  (7-8)  of  rounds  per  harassment  in  all  regions  in  all 
years  suggests  that  the  enemy  nay  have  a standard  operating  procedure  for 
this  type  cf  action. 


TABLE  5 


INTENSITY  OF  ENEMY  STATU  OFF  ATTACKS 
(Rounds  fired  per  attack)  ” 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half  a/ 

Attack  by  fire 
(20  rounds  or  more) 

MR  1 

37 

33 

34 

35 

39 

42 

MR  2 

33 

31 

33 

29 

28 

27 

MR  3 

38 

38 

33 

30 

33 

27 

MR  4 

_3£ 

32 

3k 

28 

31 

3L 

HVN 

35 

IS 

33 

30 

32 

31 

Harassment 

(less  than  20  rounds) 

MR  1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.4 

6.9 

6.4 

MR  2 

7.4 

7.0 

8.2 

6.9 

7.3 

6.3 

MR  3 

7.8 

8.5 

8.1 

7-9 

7.7 

7.2 

MR  4 
HVH 

fc?  . 

7.4 

T3 

n 

U 

6.5 

S3 

a / Thru  November. 

i 

Efflclency^pf  Enemy  Attache 

Enemy  efficiency  in  Us  attacks  by  fire  seems  to  have  improved  markedly. 
The  improvement  is  coincident  with  Us  return  to  the  protracted  war  strategy 
set  forth  by  CO0VN  #9  in  July  1969.  It  is  probably  the  direct  result  of 
his  targeting  of  civilians  and  territorial  forces  noted  earlier. 

Prior  to  July  1969*  the  enemy  fired  an  average  of  110  rounds  to  inflict 
a single  casualty  in  an  attack  by  fire.  After  July,  the  number  dropped  to 
about  60.  Haras  amenta  are  even  more  efficient;  the  enemy  consistently  gets 
a KEA.  for  every  25-30  rounds  fired.  It  seems  reasonable  that  Us  efficiency 
in  haras  aments  should  not  have  been  affected  by  the  strategy  change— they 

?7  Efficiency  is  used  here  In  a very  narrow  sense— it  is  defined  as  the 

number  of  rounds  required  to  achieve  a K3A.  Since  EEA  were  reported  for 
all  incidents  and  * munition  expended  in  only  40)fc,  the  following  adjusts 
ment  was  used! 

2.5  x ember  of  rounds  fired 
rounds  f*er  XIA  . 'rotaT  KTA  ’ 
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are  essentially  a guerrilla- type  activity  that  has  persisted  beneath  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  more  conventional  military  activity. 


TABLE  6 

EFFICIENCY  OF  FNEMY  STANDOFF  ATTACKS  a/ 
(Rounds  fired  per  KEaJ" 


1st  , 2nd 

Half  Half 


_*2Z2— 

1st  2nd 

Half  Half 


Attacks  by 
HR  1 
MR  2 


'r% 

MR  3 

cM 

MR  4 

SVH 

Harassment 

MR  1 

m 

MR  2 

Vi? 

MR  3 

sir 

MR  4 

% O 

fl  v 

BVN 

a / Data  are  scaled  to  permit  comparability.  KIA  are  from  all  incidents, 

ammunition  expenditures  are  available  for  ko£  of  the  incidents.  The  ratio 
was  computed  as  follows  2,5  x rounds  fired  „ ^ RomjdsAlIA 

Total  KIA  reported  ' 

The  enemy  has  achieved  lover  costs  by  his  change  in  strategy  in  one 
other  way: 

• Enemy  KIA  during  ground  attacks  fell  tram  700-1700  per  month  in  1968 
thru  *ld  1970,  to  only  300  per  month  in  the  second  half  of  1970,  even  though 
the  number  of  ground  attacks  remained  within  the  historical  range  of  130-190 
per  month. 

- The  enemy- to-friendly  kill  ratio  in  those  attacks,  ranging  from  0.5- 
0.9  to  1 during  1968  thru  mid  1970,  dropped  to  0.3  to  1 in  the  2nd  half  of 
1970. 
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In  1970,  enemy  attacks — were  only  ??>  lover  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  two  years,  and  regained  4C'i  nicner  than  in  1967.  They  were  more 
efficient  in  inflicting  friendly  casualties,  partly  because  they  were 
concentrated  or.  softer  targets. 

The  slight  decrease  in  1970  stemmed  free  a 2U$  drop  in  attacks  ty  fire, 
partially  off'et  by  a 19^  increase  In  snail  ground  attacks.  (Harassments 
by  fire — leso  than  20  rounds — were  Sown  a little  bit,  but  not  much.)  Thus, 
the  enemy  apparently  shifted  tc  a greater  emphasis  on  small  ground  attacks  in 
1970 — or  was  unaole  to  keep  up  a high  rate  of  attacks  by  fire.  Enemy  ground 
attacks  reached  a four  year  peek  in  1970,  and  the  ratio  of  ground  attacks  to 
attacks  by  fire  was  the  highest  since  I9S7. 

The  enemy’s  reduced  reliar.ee  on  attacks  by  fire  could  be  an  indication 
of  possible  enemy  ammunition  problems — at  least  in  the  calibers  he  needs  for 
stand  off  attacks. 

Geographical  distribution  of  Enemy  Attacks 

Table  1 shows  that  the  attack  patterns  vary  among  the  military  regions. 
Comparing  1970  to  1969: 

- In  MR* 3 I and  IV  enemy  ground  attacks  and  attacks  by  fire  rose  in 
1970.  MR  IV  led  the  MR’s  in  attacks  by  fire. 

- In  MR  II  enemy  ground  attacks  rose  sharply  for  the  fourth  year  in 
a row,  but  attacks  by  fire  dropped,  breaking  a three  year  trend.  MR  II  had 
the  most  ground  attacks. 

- In  MR  III  both  kinds  of  enemy  attacks  • ere  down  harply  (attacks  by 
fi**e  declined  by  68£) . 


ij  Defined  as  ground  assaults  and  ambushes,  plus  attacks  by  fire  of  20 
rounds  or  more. 
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TABuE  1 

EHB-IY  ATTACKS  Ff  MILITARY  REGION  1967  - 1970 


a/ 

1967 

i9§8 

I2§2 

1970 y 

Grour.i  Attacks—' 

KF  1 

408 

305 

305 

367 

KE  II 

288 

391 

572 

7 32 

MR  III 

426 

438 

393 

245 

KR  IV 

416 

366 

342 

447 

Unk/Cut-coun  try 

0 

0 

2 

85 

Total  RVH 

1538 

1500 

1614 

1846 

Attacks  by  Fire 
MR  I 

367 

616 

409 

456 

MR  II 

74 

270 

387 

299 

mr  in 

267 

831 

929 

267 

MR  IV 

284 

692 

513 

6o4 

Unk/Out-country 

0 

n 

0 

134 

Total  EVN 

992 

2410 

2238 

1760 

Total  Attacks 

MR  I 

775 

921 

714 

823 

MR  II 

362 

661 

959 

1001 

MR  III 

693 

1269 

1322 

512 

MR  IV 

700 

1058 

855 

1051 

Unk/Cut-country 

0 

1 

2 

219 

Total  RVH 

2530 

39HO 

3852 

3606 

Ratio  of  Ground  Attacks 
to  Attacks  by  Fire 

1.6 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

Source:  VrflA.  rile 

a/  Enemy  assault*  plus  ambushes. 

b/  1970  figures  include  attacks  reported  against  HVKAF  forces  operating  in 
Cambodia  sod  Laos, 


Table  2 show*  the  steady  buildup  of  attacks  in  1967  which  culminated 
In  the  1968  Tet  Offensive.  It  also  indicates  the  relative  stability  of  the 
total  attack  rate  in  the  April-Jiue  period  of  the  last  three  years. 
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TABLE  2 


ekeky 


g ATTACKS  BY  C;j£?.T»R,  1967  - I97C&/ 


f>. 


Ground  Attacks 

Attacks  by  Fire 

Total  Attt 

1967 

1st  Qtr 

380 

98 

478 

2nd  Qtr 

322 

212 

534 

3rd  Qtr 

368 

302 

670 

4th  Qtr 

468 

380 

848 

Total 

1538 

992 

2530 

1968 

1st  Qtr 

743 

894 

1637 

2nd  Qtr 

393 

811 

1204 

3rd  Qcr 

203 

375 

578 

4th  Qtr 

161 

-230 

491 

Total 

1500 

2410 

3910 

1969 

1st  Qtr 

322 

622 

944 

2nd  Qtr 

490 

768 

1258 

3rd  Qtr 

317 

44l 

758 

4th  Qtr 

407 

892 

Total 

I6l4 

2238 

3852 

1970 

*lst  Qtr 

391 

297 

688 

2nd  Qtr 

659 

721 

1380 

3rd  Qtr 

488 

502 

990 

4th  Qtr 

joe 

240 

548 

Total 

1846 

1760 

3606 

a/  Source:  VCIIA  File 


Efficiency  of  Enemy  Attack* 


The  enemy  ha*  increased  his  efficiency  in  producing  friendly  combat 
deaths.  The  overall  enemy-to-friendly  kill  ratio  in  enemy  attacks  for  1970 
vm  1,14  to  1,  the  best  achieved  by  the  enemy  since  1967  (0.98:1)  and  much 
better  than  the  1.9  to  1 ratios  of  1969  *nd  1970.2/  The  sharp  drop  in  4th 
Quarter  of  1970  (to  0.51  to  l)  reflects  the  combined  impact  of  reduced  activity 
( typical  of  that  time  of  the  year)  and  the  enesy' s econoey  of  force  tactics. 


an  this'  statistic  is  lox._tbi  encsv  is  doing  veil. 
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TABLE  3 

KILL  RATIOS  IN  ENEMY  ATTACKS^ 
(Ratio  of  Enemy  KIA. to  Friendly  KIA) 


Activity 

Ml 

1260 

' 1969 

M2 

Gicund  Attacks 

1.11 

2.37 

2.3^ 

1.53 

Attacks  by  Firs 

•26 

.21 

•31 

.08 

Total  Attacks 

.98 

1.93 

1.9k 

1.14 

a/  Source:  SEAPRS  File. 


The  enemy  seems  to  have  increased  hia  efficiency  by  a more  effective 


use  of  attacks'by  fire  (targeting  the  more  vulnerable  RF/PF  and  civilian 


populace)  rather  than  by  a more  efficient  overall  effort  In  ground  attacks. 

In  1970,  the  enemy  achieved  an  average  of  2.5  friendly  KIA  for  each  of  his 
ground  attacks,  a four  year  low.  But  the  enemy's  record  in  attacks  by  fire 
improved  noticeably  during  1970,  regaining  Its  1967  level  of  1 friendly 
KIA  in  each  attack  by  fire.  This  gain  offset  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  ground 
attacks  and  enabled  the  enemy  to  stabilize  at  a constant  1.7  friendly  KIA  per 
attack  for  his  overall  attack  effor'  *a  1969  and  in  1970. 


TABLE  4 


FRTE8DLY  KIA  PER  EKEMT  ATTACK  l/ 


1967 

Friendly  KIA  Per 

12a 

i2§2_ 

1970 

Ground  Attack  3.7 

' 4.2 

3.3 

2.5 

Attack  by  Fire  1.0 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

Total  2.7 

a / Source:  SEAPRS  File. 

O 

TT 

Enemy  Targeting 

Table  5 «bovs  that  US-FV  and  RT/PF  deaths  from  enemy  incidents 
reverted  to  the  1967  pattern  last  year.  The  Vietnamese  regular  force 
losses  declined  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  The  figures  suggest 
that  the  enemy  is  systematically  targeting  the  RF/PF  forces.  Recent 
reports,  particularly  from  hr  IV,  support  this  interpretation. 
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TAEIZ  5 


FRIENDLY  DEA 

7H3  r?CM 

ENEMY  ATTACKS^/ 

Force 

1967 

12*2 

1970 

USjm-'AF 

635 

16^5 

1U06 

642 

TO  Regulars 

1511 

1729 

1315 

1080 

RF/PF 

2334 

ia£l 

1598 

2441 

Civlian/Paramil. 

1423 

1577 

139$ 

1634 

Unknown 

849 

1C59 

836 

910 

Total 

6752 

7981 

6550 

6307 
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GRAPH  1 


GRAPH  2 


ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUC- 
TIONS Hi  SVN-Per  Qtr 


Abduction#  j 
(Right  scale)  L15OO 


I Assassiuati 
500  -I  (Left  scale 


ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUCTIONS 
0?  GOVERNMENT  OPFICIALS  AND 
• EMPLOYEES  -pier  Qtr 


Assassinations 


1000  wo- 


Abductions 


I 

i Cl 


3Q  !*Q  IQ  2Q  3Q  4q  IQ 

65  65  66  66  66  66  67 


» '•Q  IQ  2Q  3k  *»Q  IQ 

65  65  66  66  66  66  67 


A review  of  the  Assassination  and  Abduction  statistics  suggests  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  VC  strategy  toward  SW  civilians  but  possibly 
an  increase  in  incidents  against  GW  officials  and  employees,.,  there  .were 
different  terror  patterns  in  each  of  the  VC  Military  Regions,  and  about  17% 
of  the  Incidents  agalsst  GW  personnel  are  directed  against  RD  Cadre. 

Assassinations  (not  death  due  to  accident  or  military  action)  are 
deaths  presumed  or  known  to  be  VC  caused.  Both  Table  1 and  Graphs  1 and  2 
scasarlte  the  assassination  and  abduction  cf  GW  government  officials, 
employees  and-  the  general  populace  since  .Italy  1&65-  The  total  assassination 
data  is  not  suggestive  of  a trend. 

Assassinations  and  abductions  of  government  official*  and  employees 
seem,  however,  to  have  increased  since  March  1966.  A portion  of  this 
iucfium  may  be  doe  to  a change  in  the  reporting  system.  The  USAID  Office 
of  Public  Safety,  the  source  sines  August  1966,  has  backdated  the  statis- 
tics to  JUly  1965  from  KAC7  data,  but  it  is  possible  that  slightly  differ- 
ent reporting  definitions  vere  la  use  before  August  1966. 

Table  2 shows  assassinstions  and  abductions  since  August  1966  by 
VC  Military  Region.  It  appears  that  MB’s  5 and  6 (fresa  the  DM2  to  northern 
TTT  CIS)  account  for  approximately  half  of  the  assassinations  and  two-thirds 
of  the  abductions,  (while  encompassing  only  shout  at  the  population  of 
SW).  In  JO  6 assassinations  are  14  times  abductions,  W times  in  HR  3, 
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2.5  tiras  ir.  13  5>  about  ecus!  ir.  Mr.'s  i and  2, 
approximately'  the  sane  area  as  the  3717  province 
Saigon,  assassinations  run  5 - ir.es  abductions. 


and  in  13  4,  vhich  is 
of  Gia  Dish  surrounding 


IA3I3  1 


AssASSiianois  and  asductions  in  svrr 


1965 

Jul-  Oct- 
Sep  Dec 

Jan- 

iMar 

A?r- 

Jun 

1966 
• Jul- 
Sep.2/ 

Oct- 

Dec 

1967 

Jan- 

f.'or  d/ 

1966 

Average 

Quarter 

Assassinations  / 
Govt  Officialise 
Employees^/ 

30 

36 

31 

38 

Ul 

58 

58 

1+2 

?2 

30 

17 

40 

57 

88 

58 

51 

Sub-total  j 
Gen  Populace^ 

6 2 

66 

wr 

76 

98 

146 

.ll6 

93 

308 

375 

366 

447 

239 

310 

334 

340 

Total 

370 

i+4l 

414 

525 

337 

456 

450 

433 

Abductions  „ / 

Govt  Officials-' 

19 

24 

37 

39 

30 

70 

b. 

55 

44 

Employee  se 

22 

20 

22 

8 

23 

4l 

23 

24 

Sub-total 

41 

44 

59 

1+7 

53 

111 

76 

68 

Gen  Populace 
Total 

1919 

1615 

1131 

65? 

511 

1241+ 

912 

885 

19o0 

1=59 

1190 

7C2 

5c5 

1355 

990 

953 

Total  Assassina- 
tions  ana  Abduc- 
tions  2330 

^100_ 

^l&Oj^ 

1227 

901 

l8ll 

141+0 

1386 

a/  The  Government  official  category  consists  of  titled  officials  at  the 
National,  Corps,  Region,  Province,  33  strict.  Village  and  Hamlet  levels, 
b/  Government  enployees  include  National,  Corps,  Regional,  etc  employes 
civil  servants  (school  teachers,  health  workers,  etc.)  national  police 
(when  not  on  nilitary  operations  ) and  ED  Cadre, 
e/*  Reporting  system  changed  in  August  IS 65  > 
sJ  January  and  February  X 150$. 

Source:  USAID  Office  of  Public  Safety-US  Reporting  of  VC  Assassinations 
and  Abductions  of  GWR  Personnel. 
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V. 


Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Mot 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Aug-Feb 

” ilitery  P.eeion  IS / 

Assassinations 

5 

28 

8 

22 

7 

22 

15 

97 

Abductions 

1 

12 

26 

22 

25 

•3 

21 

100 

Military  Secicn  2*^ 

197 

Assassinations 

17 

16 

74 

H 

38 

38 

31 

255 

Abductions 

70 

14 

4o 

SB 

15 

36 

28 

225 

Military  Region  3^ 

510 

Assassinations 

17 

27 

20 

22 

27 

5 

14 

122 

Abductions 
Military  Region 

21 

34 

4o 

221 

137 

20 

44 

> 

J2Z 

629 

Assassinations 

7 

10 

21 

20 

6 

5 

14 

73 

Abductions 

4 

3 

0 . 

.5 

1 

0 

. 3 

14  . 

W 

Military  Heeioa  5*/ 

76 

Assassinations 

46 

55 

37. 

62 

53 

97 

426 

Abductions 
Kilitarr  Region  6z/ 

84 

130 

210 

174 

115 

227 

152 

1092 

i!i3 

Assassinations 

0 

8 

11 

21 

4 

5 

2 

4i 

Abduction* 

123 

26 

173 

49 

70 

40 

88 

TOTAL 

Assassinations 

122 

135 

189 

123 

144 

128 

173 

ioi4 

Abauctloas 

m 

425 

21<? 

i§ 

507 

324 

507 

2537 

3551 

Sot roe:  USAID  Office  of  Public  Safety 

«/  Center  section  m Corps,  but  not  Gin  Slab  Uterine*  surrounding  Saigon. 
5/  Soothers  HI  Corps  and  hatthern  IV  Corps, 
c/  Soothers  IV  Corps. 

d f GVH  Gia  Dish  Province,  vhich  surrounds  Saigne. 
e/  All  I Carps  and  northern  half  of  n Corps. 

Tj  Northern  section  cf  HI  Corps  and  southern  H Corps. 
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ASSASsi;ano.-:$  ajs  aedv;— 0:3  or  ?jj  cadre 


RD  Cadre 

Assassinations 

Abductions 

Total 

RD  Cadre  as  a % of  Government 
Officials  and  Eroloyeea 


Jul-  , 

Oct- 

Jan-.  / 

Total 

Sen  - 

Lec 

Kar  2/ 

Aug  - Feb 

22 

29 

14 

53 

24 

.5 

19 

44 

Lo 

3^ 

33 

97 

Assassinations 

Abductions 

Total 


ej  fAiigu 
b/  (Janu 


Table  3 summarizes  assassinations  and  abductions  of  HD  Cadre.  There 
is  a suggestion  of  a decreasing  assassination  rate  of  PD  Cadre  but  with 
the  short  period  covered  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure.  A comparison  of 
HD  Cadre  with  all  government  officials  and  employees  indicates  that  RD 
Cadre  account  for  53  of  the  3U  assassinations,  or  17% ■ There  are  approxi- 
mately 20,000  RD  Cadre  in  SVIT.  Of  these  in  1966  there  were  593  killed 
•compared  to  the  44  assassinated  in  uhe  period  from  August  to  Dec  ember. 
Clearly  the  death  rate  from  military  actions  is  far  greater  than  that  due 
■no  assassinations. 
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VC/NVA  ASSASSINATIONS  ATiD  ABD’JCTIOr.'S  IN  SVTI  ^ 


(Monthly  Average) 


!.  f) 


Assassinations  of: 
Govt  Officials  b f 
Employees  c/ 

Gen  Populace 
Total 

Abductions 

Govt  Officials  b/ 
Employees  c / 

Gen  Populace 
Total 

Total  Assassinatlona 
and  Abductions 


a/  Reporting  system  changed  in  August  i960. 

h/  Tbe  Government  official  category  consists  of  titled  officials  at  the 

National,  Corps,  Regicn,  Province,  District,  Village  and  Hamlet  levels, 
c/  Government  employees  include  National,  Corps,  Regional,  etc.  employees, 
civil  servants  (schools  teachers,  health  workers,  etc.)  national  police 
(when  not  on  military  operations)  and  S3  Cadre. 

Source:  USAID  Office  of  Public  Safety-U3  Reporting  of  VC  Assassinations 
and  Abductions  of  GVN  Personnel. 
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VC/NVA  ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUCTION'S 


In  the  first  8 months  of  1967  the  VC/NYA  assassinated  20Z  more  people  in  SVN 
than  they  assess lasted  in  ell  of  1966.  The  sharpest  Increase  was  in  the  rate  of 
assassination  (deaths  not  due  to  accident  or  allitaty  action  and  preeueed  or  known 
to  be  VC  caused)  of  government  officials  and  eaployees  which  was  double  the  1966 
rate  (61  per  month  to  31  p».  month) . Total  abductions  have  maintained  their  1966 
rate,  although  the  rate  in  July  and  August  1967  for  abductions  of  government 
officials  and  employees  was  72X  below  the  2nd  quarter  1967  rate  and  17X  below  the 
1966  rate. 


Table  1 

VC/NVA  ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUCTIONS  IN  SVN*/ 
(Monthly  Average) 


Assassination  of; 
Covt  Officials**/ 
Govt  Employees^./ 
Gen  Populace 
Total 


1965  1966 

3rd  4th  1st  2nd  3rd  4th 

Otr  Otr  Otr  Otr  Otr  Qtr 

10  12  10  13  14  19 

11  10  6 13  19  30 

103  125  122  149  79  103 

124  147  138  175  112  152 


1967 

A*g  1st  2nd  Jul- 
1966  Otr  Otr  Aug 

14  20  25  19 

17  25  46  53 

113  116  239  263 
144  161  310  335 


Jan-Aug 

Aye 


Abductions  of: 
Govt  Officials i>/ 
Covt  Employees^/ 
Gen  Populace 
Total 


6 8 13  ,23  10  23 

8 7 7 3 8 14 

639  538  377  218  170  215 

653  553  397  234  183  452 


15  15  14  9 

8 8 14  10 

295  267  302  329 
318  290  330  348 


Total  Aaaaasinationa 

end  Abductlona  777  700  533  40S  300  604 


4621451  640  683 


Source:  USAID  Office  of  Public  Safety  - US  Reporting  of  VC  Assassinations 
sod  Abductions. 

The  Government  official  category  consists  of  titled  officials  st  the 
National,  Corps,  legion.  Province,  ' ^strict.  Village,  and  Hamlat  levels. 
Government  employees  include  National,  Corps,  Isgional,  ate.,  employees, 
civil  servant*  (school  teachers,  bsslth  workers,  etc.),  national  police 
(when  not  on  military  operations),  and  RD  Cadre. 
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In  August  40  RD  Cache  were  assassinated,  41Z  of  all  CVN  oflicials  and 
employees  Assassinated.  Table  2 shows  the  sharply  rising  trend  of  RD  Cadre 
assassinations  over  the  past  13  months. 


Table  2 


VC/NVA  ASSASSINATION'S  OF  RD  CADRE 
(August  1966  to  August  196?) 


Aug 

Sep 

1966 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

1967 

Apr  May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Assassinations  of 
RD  Cadre 

12 

3 

18 

8 

3 

5 

4 

24 

24 

16 

41 

17 

40 

As  a Z of  Covt 
Officials  + Em- 
ployees Assas- 
inated 

23 

9 

23 

20 

11 

13 

10 

42 

31 

35 

46 

36 

41 

Source:  USAID  Office  of  Public  Safety  — US  Reporting  of  VC  Assassinations 
and  Abductions. 


Table  3 shows  assassination  and  abduction  data  over  the  period  1958  to  1967.  i 

Although  the  data  prior  to  1964  is  sketchy,  and  the  data  since  1964  is  from  different 
sources  and  may  thus  suffer  from  inconsistencies,  assassinations  were  quite  level 
in  1962-66,  jumping  sharly  this  year;  abductions  were  substantially  level  in  1962-65, 
and  then  were  halved  in  the  last  two  years.  A major  reason  for  the  upsurge  in 
assassination*  during  1967  is  the  VC/KVA  terrorist  campaign  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  eK.tlons,  both  during  the  2nd  quarter  and  also  ir  August  and  September. 

June  and  August  1967  were  the  peak  months  for  assassinations  in  the  past  26  months.  * 

i 
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Table  3 


CIVILIAN  VIETNAMESE  VICTIMS  OF  VIET  CONG 
TERROR."  1958-1965*/ 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963' 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967^ 

Assassinated 

Officials 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

436 

209 

168 

258 

Other 

Civilians 

na 

na 

na 

na 

rs 

na 

1359 

1691 

1564 

-2864 

Total 

193 

239 

1400 

1000 

1719 

2073 

1795 

1900 

1732 

3122 

Abducted 

Officials 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1131 

323 

167 

159 

"i 

Other 

Civilians 

na 

■ na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

8423 

7992 

3558 

3675 

- 

Total 

236 

344 

700 

2000 

9688 

7262 

9554 

8315 

3725 

2834 

- 

Combined 

Total 

429 

583 

2100 

3000 

11407 

9335 

11349 

10215 

5457 

6956 

* 

a/  Source:  Department  of  State  Airgram  "Viet  Cong  Terrorist  Casualties," 

12  April  1967,  for  data  through  1965.  1966-67  data  from  USAID  Office 

of  Public  Safety  - US  Reporting  of  VC  .visas* lnatlons  and  Abductions, 
b f Based  on  Jan  - Aug  rate.  j 

■ \ 
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TABI £ 2 

ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUCTIONS  OP  GOVERNMENT  OFfTCIALSS/ 


1966  1967 

f 1065  1966  1987 

Isotr  40tr  lOtr  20tr  3Ctr  UQtr  lQtr  2Q.tr  3Qtr  4qtr 

Assassinations  168  285 

Abductions  178  — '-06 

t— 

30  36  31  38  41  58  61 

19  24  37  39  30  70  46 

74  61  89 

57b/  63  40 

Total  344 

f 

*91 

49  60  68  77  71  128  107  ^ 

' 

L31  324  329 

«7  Includes  titled  officials  at  national,  corps',  region,  province,  district, 
village  and  hamlet  levels* 

b/  A discrepancy  in  the  source  document  accounts  for  the  difference  of  14 
“ between  these  numbers  shown  and  those  in  the  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Stannary. 

Village  and  hamlet  officials  have  been  the  key  target  among  government 
officials,  since  this  aids  the  VC  tc  intimidate  and  control  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Obey  represented  92  percent  cf  all  officials  killed  and  kidnapped  in 
1967.  Table  3 shows  that  assassinations  and  abductions  against  all  village 
and  hamlet  officials  have  Leen  remarkably  steady,  centering  around  120  such 
incidents  each  quarter.  However,  during  the  year  there  was  a shift  in  the 
proportion  of  these  incidents  which  were  directed  toward  hamlet  and  village 
chiefs:  13  percent  in  the  fix  half  of  the  year  and  42  percent  in  the 
second  half. 


TABLE  3 


VILLAGE  AND  BAKU®  CHIEFS  AND 
OFFICIALS  KtLLZD/niWAPPED  BY  VC 


1966 

1*7- 

%r 

lQtr 

2Qtr 

?qtr 

4Qtr 

YR 

Village  and  Hamlet  Chiefs 

50 

23 

15 

53 

49 

130 

Other  Village  & Hamlet  Officials 

70 

79 

105 

69 

70 

323 

Total 

120 

93 

120 

122 

119 

453 

* - Assassinations  of  hamlet  and  village  officials  in  1967  outnumbered 
abduction*  by  254  to  199*  Table  4 indicates  the  VC  sharply  increased  the 
proportion  of  assassinations  to  abductions  in  the  last  three  months  of  1967, 
perhaps  as  part  of  the  sharply  stepped  up  attack  on  GVN  population  control 
that  we  have  noted  in  other  statistics.  Abductions  hit  a fi-e  quarter  low 
in  fourth  quarter  1967. 
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TABLE  4 

ASSASSINATIONS  AID  ABDUCTIONS  OF 
HAMLET  AID  VILLAGE  OFFICIALS 


Assassinations 

Abductions 


Total 


1566 

J&L 

4s.tr 

IStr 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

4Qtr 

YR 

53 

48 

64 

60 

82 

254 

67 

I 

».i. 

Tt 

56 

62 

37 

199 

120 

92 

120 

122 

119 

453 

Assassinations  of  government  employees  (excluding  "officials")  tripled  in 
1967  over  1966  and  abductions  were  up  almost  one  and  a h»ic  times  (Table  5). 

This  category  includes  civil  servants  (teachers,  health  workers,  etc.),  national 
police  (when  not  on  military  operations)  and  HD  workers. 

TABLE  5 


ASSASSINATIONS  AID  ABDUCTIONS  OF 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES*/ 

a 

TEARS  11265  1966  1967 

r 4otr  IStr  2Str  3®tr  4otr  lotr  2Qtr 


Assassinations  202  603  32  30  17  40  57  88  74  138  18?  204 

Abductions  93  136  22  20  22  7 23  41  23  42  30  4l 


Total 


295  739  t 54  50  39  47  80  129  97  180  217  245- 


TJ~  Includes  national,  corps,  regional,  etc.,  employees,  civil  servants 
(school  teachers,  health  workers,  etc.),  national  police  (when  not  on 
military  operations),  and  HD  cadre. 


Within  these  totals,  Table  6 focuses  on  national  police  and  HD  cadre, 
two  groups  which  are  increasingly  target*  of  VC  activity  and  together  accounted 
for  02$  of  government  employees  killed  or  kidnapped  in  1967.  Assassinations 
of  national  police  nearly  doubled  in  the  second  half  of  1967  and  abductions 
almost  quadrupled.  Assassinations  of  HD  workers  doubled  bu  ■ abductions  showed 
an  erratic  pattern. 
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TABLE  6 

NATIONAL  POLICE  AND  ED  CADRE  KILLED /KIDNAPPED  BY  VC 


1266J 

1 1957 

4Qtr 

lQtr 

20.tr 

3Qtr 

4Qtr 

YR 

National  Police 

Killed 

42 

21 

31 

36 

65 

153 

Kidnapped 

8 

1 

9 

20 

18 

48 

Subtotal 

50 

22 

4o 

56 

83 

201 

RD  Cadre 

Killed 

29 

36 

81 

U.9 

122 

358 

Kidnapped 

6 

14 

14 

4 

18 

50 

Subtotal 

35 

50 

95 

123 

140 

408 

Total 

-85 

72 

235 

179 

223 

609 

Clearly,  the  VC  are  increaaing  their  pressure  on  the  GVH  pacification 
program.  Thia  program  threatens  the  VC  infrastructure  and  thus  the  VC  con- 
trol over  the  people  in  the  rural  areas.  By  showing  that  the  National  Police 
and  HD  cadre  are  vulnerable  to  VC  terrorism,  the  VC  increase  insecurity  in 
the  countryside. 

General  Populace 

Assassinations  of  Vietnamese  non-government  civilians  rose  sharply  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1967  end  continued  upward  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Abductions 
hit  their  highest  level  since  mid- 1965  in  the  fourth  quarter  with  1761  civilians 
kidnapped*  (8e.)  Table  7) 
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TABLE  7 

ASSASSINATION  AND  ABDUCTIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  POPULACE 


YEAR 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 

3Qtr 

4Qtr 

i;tr 

20(tr 

33tr 

4qtr 

lQ.tr 

2qtr 

fttr 

4qtr 

Assassinations 

1362 

2820 

308 

375 

366 

447 

239 

310 

347 

716 

867 

890 

Abductions 

3541 

5041 

1919 

1615 

1131 

655 

511 

1244 

801 

906 

1573 

1761 

Total 

4903 

7861 

2227 

1990 

1497 

1102 

750 

1554 

1148 

1622 

244o 

2651 

V 

I 

I- 

t 


l ’ 


Three  incidents  in  December  1967  accounted  for  6l4  civilians  killed  or 
kidnapped,  23  percent  of  the  non-government  assassinations  and  a^uctions  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  These  incidents  vere  the  Dak  Son  massacre  of  114  killed, 
the  200  Montagnards  in  Kontua  prcvii.ce  forced  into  Viet  Cong  military  service, 
and  the  300  refugees  kidnapped  in  Binh  Binh  province.  Such  incidents  of  mass 
SmSiS  areremini  scent  of  1965  vhen  the  VC  attacked  and  kidnapped  1269 
persons  in  five  provinces  in  only  six  separate  incidents. 

The  above  statistics  show  that  the  VC  improved  their  ability  to  terrorize 
the  population  in  1967.  Ihty  increased  the  absolute  number  of  assassinations 
and  abductions  and  the  proportion  of  assassinations. 
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In  the  "arch  CFfi  Analysis  Report  toe  noted  that  assassinations  and 
adductions  in  SV. 7 ross  even  quarter  in  1967,  up  641  over  1966.  The 
Viet  Conn  struck  hardest  at  PD  cadre , national  notice  and  hamlet  and 
village  chiefs.  Further  review  shows  that  strength  increases  of  these 
groups  account  Jbr  only  a mall  part  of  the  1967  rise.  Assassinations 
'and  abductions  wee  3 to  4 jold  while  strengths  increased  13 X to  20%. 
The  combination  of  a stepped-ur  enemy  effort  and  GVB  assignment  of 
offiaials  to  more  insecure  areas  probably  account  for  the  rest  of  the 
increase. 


Assassination  and  abductions  of  Revolutionary  Development  (HD)  cadre 
tripled  between  first  and  fourth  quarter  1967  while  total  HD  cadre  strength 
rose  205 1 (Table  l);  assassinations  and  abductions  per  1000  HD  cadre  rose 
firaa  1.5  to  3*6. 


TABLE  1 
HD  CADRE 

1967 

1st  2nd  3rd 

Qtr  Qtr  Qtr 

Assassination  & 

Abductions  */  *50  ■ - 95  123 

ED  Personnel  - 

Strength  (000)  b f cj  33.9  3^.3  36.7 

Casualties/1000  HD  1 5 2.8  3^ 

77  source:  USAID,  Office  of  Public  Safety  - US  Reporting  of  VC 
Assassinations  and  Abductions, 
b / Quarterly  average, 
c / Source:  CIA. 


Rational  police  strength  increased  13i»  but  assassination  and  abductions 
alaost  quadrupled.  The  police  casualties  per  1000  strength  tripled. 
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1967 

1st  end  3rd  4th 

Otr  Ctr  Qtr  Qtr 

Assassinations  & 

Abductions  a/  22  40  56  83 

TIP  Strength  (OCO)  b/  c/  0O.8  63.9  65.6  69.O 

Casualties/lOOO  HP  .4  .6  .9  1.2 

a 7 Source:  USAID,  Office  of  Public  Safety  - US  Reporting  of  VC  Assassinations 

& Abductions, 
b/  Quarterly  average. 

c/  Source:  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2. 


Quarterly  data  on  the  number  of  G'.TT  hamlet  and  village  chiefs  and 
officials  are  not  available  in  Uashington.  However,  by  using  the  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System  we  were  able  to  compare  the  assassinations  and  abductions 
of  hamlet  chiefs  with  the  number  of  hamlets  which  had  elected  hamlet  chiefs.* 
The  basic  weakness  of  this  method  is  that  it  relates  total,  terrorism  to  only 
a segment  of  the  exposed  population  — assassinations  and  abductions  are  also 
committed  against  appointed  hamlet  chiefs  and  elected  and  appointed  village 
officials,  of  which  there  are  a considerable  number.  However,  we  doubt  that 
the  additional  data  would  change  the  basic  trends  shown  in  Table  3. 


TAIL!  3 


KAMIS? 

CHEFS 

1st 

1967 

2nd  3rd 

4th 

Assassinations  tc  Abductions  a/ 

Ctr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

13 

9 

35 

Hamlets  with  Elected  Chiefs 
(000)  b/  c/ 

Casualties/lOCO  Hamlets  with 
Elected  Chiefs 

2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

5.0 

3.1 

14.5 

10.6 

«7  Source:  USAID,  Office  of  Public  Safety  - US  Reporting  of  VC 

Assassinations  & Abductions, 
b/  Quarterly  average. 

c/  Source:  Hamlet  Evaluation  System,  Indicator  4A  - Governmental  Management  - 

all  hamlets  rated  A or  B for  this  indicator. 


Hamlets  with  A or  B rating  for  indicator  1 A (governmental  management). 
The  hamlet  must  have  an  elected  hemlet  chief  to  obtain  an  A or  B rating 
for  this  indicator. 
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ASSASSINATIONS  AND  ABDUCTIONS  IN  SVN 


Summary 

Prior  to  July  1968 , leas  than  60 % of  tha  assassinations 
and  ’abductions  of  GVN  officials , employees  and  members  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  were  reported  in  the  official 
figures.  Moreover , even  MACV’s  new  Terrorism  Incident  Report- 
ing System  (TIRS)  understates  tha  attrition  of  GVN  officials 
and.  civil  servants  because  about  two  thirds  of  them  are  killed 
by  enemy  attacks  and  other  actions  which  are  not  considered 
assassinations. 


Details 

As  now  r ported  by  TIES,  there  were  3711  assassinations  and  6764 
abductions  of  SVN  civilians  in  the  March  - July  1968  period,  compared  so 
the  2240  assassinations  and  39^9  abductions  previously  reported.  This  level 
of  terrorism  is  about  70f  higher  than  the  earlier  estimates,  but  the  increase 
represents  reporting  omissions,  not  a real  increase  in  terrorism.^/ 

The  greatest  part  of  the  increase  in  reported  terrorism  cane  against 
the  general  population  and  GVN  employees  (HD  cadre.  National  Police,  Civil 
Servants).  The  increase  in  reported  assassinations  of  GVN  officials  is 


Assassinations  and  abductions  in  August  and  September  resumed  high 
levels  after  a significant  decline  in  July,  as  shown  in  Tables  1 and  3. 
(No  TIBS  data  for  October  is  yet  available.)' 

The  new  TIBS  data  will  enable  us  to  improve  our  analysis  of  VC  ter- 
rorism. However,  the  reported  levels  of  terrorism  still  significantly 
understate  the  numbers  of  GVN  officials  and  civil  servants  who  are  being 
killed.  Many  are  not  assassinated  in  the  strictest  sense  but  ere  killed 
by  VC  military  and  paramilitary  acM  Yitiea.  Table  4 indicates  that  only 
a third  of  the  National  Police  and  ralutionary  Development  Cadre  killed 
by  the  VC  were  reported  as  assassinations.  Calculation-  of  attrition  and 
its  impact  is  further  complicated  by  tbs  lack  of  any  reliable  accoroting 
system  for  the  strengths  of  GVN  officials  and  civil  servants. 


The  figures  in  the  tables  that  follow  do  not  agree  entirely  with  the 
figures  reported  in  the  monthly  Assassinations  and  Abductions  Air  gram, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  C6D  Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Summary  figures. 
The  air  grams  report  from  the  26th  of  one  month  through  the  29th  of  the 
following  month,  but  the  TIBS  figures  are  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
to  ths  last  day  of  the  month.  This  presumably  accounts  for  the  differences, 
which  are  significant. 
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TABLE  1 


COMPARISON  OF  STATE  DEPART- 
ASSASSINATION  ESTI.'ATTE 


•S:.T  AND  TIR3 
- 37  CORPS 


*s/s/ 


a/  Both  State  and  TIRS  estimates  include  GVN  officials,  employees, 
and  members  of  the  general  population  killed  by  the  VC* 


b / No  State  Department  data  available  for  August  or  September. 
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Cumulative 

Total 

Mar 

Apr 

!£Z 

Jun 

Jul 

Aus 

(Mar- Jul) 

I Corps 

State 

92 

41 

121 

112 

172 

538 

TIRS 

140 

66 

313 

221 

117 

266 

219 

882 

II  Corps 

1 

State 

153 

83 

66 

66 

53 

426 

TIRS-  ^ 

263 

96 

152 

120 

75 

ill 

l4o 

706 

III  Corps 

State 

170 

9*+ 

1 89 

296 

64 

813 

TIRS 

192 

137 

545 

216 

73 

94 

205 

1,163 

IV  Corps 

State 

128 

69 

103 

94 

69 

463 

TIRS 

166 

75 

206 

436 

77 

179 

148 

960 

SVN 

State 

543 

287 

479 

• 569 

363 

2,240 

TIRS 

761 

394 

1,221 

953  - 

342 

650 

712 

3,711 

State  as  $ 

' 

of  TIRS 

71 

73 

39. 

57' 

106 

- 

— 

60 

179 
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TABLE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND  TIHS 
ASSASSINATION  ESTIMATES  - BY  TYPE 


1968 

Cumulative 
/ Total 

SVN 

Gov't  Officials 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug  & 

Sen  2r  (Mar- Jul) 

State 

39 

21 

28 

39 

31 

158 

TIES 

Gov't  Employees 

35 

32 

38 

29 

33 

36 

30  167 

State 

50 

28 

62 

38 

21 

199 

TIBS 

79 

67 

144 

70 

18 

42 

65  378 

Gen'l  Population 

State 

454 

238 

389 

490L 

276 

1,848 

TIBS 

647 

295 

1,039 

894 

291 

5fe 

617  3,166 

17  So  State  data  available  for  August  or  September. 
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TABLE  3 


COMPARISON  OP  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AW)  TIRS 
ABDUCTION  ESTIMATES 


*/ 


I 


ft. 


0 


1968 


aj  Both  State  and  TIES  estimates  include  SVN  officials,  employees, 
and  uembers  of  the  general  population  abducted  by  the  VC. 


\ 


Cumulative 

Total 


Mar 

A££ 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

£H2 

Sep 

(Mar-Jul) 

I Corps 

State 

130 

158 

321 

113 

102 

824 

TIRS 

245 

331 

393 

82 

98 

419 

383 

1,149 

II  Corps 

State 

785 

376 

242 

267 

310 

1,980 

TIRS 

2,548 

367 

277 

420 

201 

319 

436 

3,813 

HI  Corps 

State 

86 

83 

215 

104 

94 

582 

TIRS 

70 

106 

8ll 

71 

129 

123 

147 

1,187 

IV  Corps 

State 

132 

211 

93 

104 

23 

563 

TIRS 

283 

105 

130 

75 

22 

92 

92 

615 

SVN 

State 

1,133 

828 

871 

588 

529 

3,949 

TTR3 

3, 1**6 

909 

1,611 

648 

450 

953 

1,058 

6.764 

State  as  .£  of 

58 

urs 

36 

91 

54 

91 

118 

o 


m. 
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TABLE  4 


GVTi  EMPLOYEES  ASSABSIHATED  VERSUS  TOTAL  KILLED 


l. 

0 


1968  Total 

~ ar  Apr  May  Jun  Jal  Aug  Sep  (Mar-Sep) 


Haticr.al  Police 
Assassinated  (TIES) 


General 

11 

2 

4 

13 

5 

8 

17 

60 

, 

Selective 

22 

il 

68 

22 

7 

6 

4 

140 

7 

Total 

33 

13 

72 

35 

12 

14 

21 

200 

5 

Killed  2/ 
By  VC 

126 

126 

99 

52 

32 

15 

27 

477 

4 

i 

Hot  VC 

11 

30 

12 

11 

14 

39 

19 

136 

> 

t 

Total 

137 

155 

ill 

“53 

15 

14 

15 

553 

RD  Cadre 

Assassinated  (TIES) 
General 

22 

25 

20 

4 

2 

4 

31 

108 

? 

•s 

i 

V 

Selective 

24 

27 

13 

17 

3 

10 

8 

102 

i 

| 

Total 

Tc 

52 

13 

H 

“1 

14 

39 

*510 

Killed 

149 

67 

134 

75 

50 

69 

98 

672 

a7 Total  killed  inc.'.ude3  assassinations. 
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TABLE  5 

A53A33IMTI0ITS  15  SV3  - 1568 

(tirs) 


I Corps 

Gov't  Officials 

4 

5 

16 

8 

10 

10 

7 

Gov’t  Employees 

12 

9 

21 

4 

5 

8 

14 

Central  Fopulac# 

126 

72 

28l 

192 

102 

248 

i2S 

Total 

i4o 

86 

318 

221 

117 

266 

219 

H Corps 

Gov’t  Officials 

31 

12 

14 

12 

10 

16 

15 

Gov't  Employees 

39 

29 

6 

12 

1 

8 

14 

General  Populace 

217 

55 

m 

96 

64 

87 

in 

Total  * 

263 

96 

152 

120 

75 

111 

140 

HI  Corps 

Gov’t  Officials 

8 

12 

4 

3 

6 

5 

6 

Gov't  Employees 

24 

24 

81 

20 

6 

4 

n 

General  Populace 

160 

101 

460 

m 

61 

85 

188 

Total 

192 

137 

545 

216 

73 

94 

205 

17  Corps 

Gov't  Officials 

6 

3 

4 

6 

7 

5 

2 

Gov't  Employees 

16 

5 

36 

34 

6 

12 

26 

General  Populace 

144 

67 

166 

i 2§ 

64 

162 

120 

Total 

166 

7s 

206 

436 

77 

179 

148 

8VV 

Gov't  Officials 

35 

32 

38 

29 

33 

36 

30 

Gov't  Employees 

79 

67 

144 

70 

18 

42 

65 

General  Populace 

64! 

222 

hm 

824 

£2 

617 

Total 

761 

394 

1,221 

993 

342 

650 

712 

i(  KACV  (C0ED6). 
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TABLE  o 


ABBucnoris  in  s'n;  - 1960 
(tiro) 


Mar 

*£L 

Majr 

Jun 

Jul 

Au£ 

S£2 

I Ccrps 

Ccv’t  Officials 

3 

2 

12 

10 

1 

3 

3 

Gov't  Employees 

4 

2 

3 

0 

8 

2 

1 

General  Populace 

238 

327 

378 

72 

J9 

414 

379 

' ~~  ' “ 

T 

- ■ 

Total 
H Corps 

245 

331 

393 

82 

98 

419 

383 

Gov't  Officials 

7 

3 

13 

3 

0 

6 

8 

Gov’t  Employees 

3 

4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

General  Populace 

2,533 

360 

260 

417 

200 

3H 

426 

.Total 

2,548 

367 

277 

420 

201 

319 

436 

XU  Corns 

Cov't  Officials 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

jov' t Employees 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

1 

8 

v.  "neral  Populace 

66 

102 

193 

_70 

125 

120 

132 

Total 

70 

106 

fell 

71 

129 

123 

147 

IV  Corps 

Gov't  Officials 

7 

8 

0 

3 

2 

7 

0 

Gov't  Employees 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1 

4 

2 

General  Populace 

276 

97 

124 

J2 

J&  ■ 

81 

J22 

Total 

2S3 

105 

130 

75 

22 

92 

92 

SVH 

Gov't  Officials 

21 

16 

' 25 

17 

5 

18 

11 

Gov't  Employees 

7 

7 

26 

3 

12 

9 

13 

General  Populace 

3,113 

8§6 

1,560 

628 

433 

936 

1,034 

Total 

3,1^ 

909 

l,6ll 

648 

450 

953 

1,058 

Source:  TIBS  file,  MACV  (CORDS). 
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TERRORISM  IN  SVfi 

Summary . Mora  than  36,000  VistKamesi  were  assassinated, 
abduated,  or  wounded  by  VC  terror  aoziont  in  1968.  About  7-10Z 
of  the  viotime  ware  GVN  offioials  or  employees,  mostly  hamlet 
and  village  offioials,  polios,  cr.d  Revolutionary  Development  oadre. 
About  2-3X  of  the  South  Vietnamese  village  and  hamlet  chiefs  were 
terror  viotime  in  1968. 

Functions  of  Terror 


Terror  is  a traditional  weapon  of  the  insurgent.  In  South  Vietnam  the 
coonunists  began  using  terror  again  in  1937  as  part  of  their  renewed  campaign 
to  unite  Vietnam  under  a communist  government.  General  Gi&p  recognized  the 
value  of  terror  as  a guerrilla  war  tactic  when  he  said,  "...  the  most  cor- 
rect path  to  be  followed  by  the  peoples  to  liberate  themselves  is  revolution- 
ary violence  (terror)  and  revolutionary  war." 

The  use  cf  terror  in  South  Vietnam  aims  at  several  important  goals: 

1.  Intimidation  cf  the  people.  The  VC  assassinate,  abduct,  threaten 
and  harass  the  people  in  order  to  force  their  cooperation,  to  obtain  laborers 
and  porters  when  needed,  to  collect  taxes,  food  and  other  supplies,  and  to 
prevent  the  local  inhabitants  from  giving  intelligence  to  allied  forces. 

2.  Elimination  of  enemies.  Certain  individuals,  particularly  GVH  offi- 
cials (hamlet  and  village  chiefs,  for  exacple),  national  police,  HD  cadre, 
school  teachers,  and  individual  citizens  who  defy  VC  threats  are  specifically 
marked  for  elimination.  If  the  individual  is  unpopular,  so  much  the  better, 
since  the  VC  can  claim  credit  for  removing  an  "enemy”  of  the  people. 

3*  Propaganda.  Within  Vietnam,  the  VC  point  to  their  terror  tactics 
as  signs  of  their  strength  and  presence  throughout  the  country,  even  in  the 
cities  which  are  traditional  government  strongholds.  The  DC  also  try  to  in- 
fluence external  factors  such  as  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  and  world  public  opinion, 
by  terror  attack*  on  well-known  CS  and  Vietnamese  personalities  (such  as  those 
on  the  Commander  of  US  Naval  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  on  several  high  GVH  offi- 
cials). 8uch  actions  give  the  VC  publicity  end  help  boost  their  morale. 

According  to  Bernard  Fall  and  Jay  Mailing/  terror  is  used  in  Vietnam 
as  a tactic  to  isolate  the  rural  areas  from  the  cities.  The  rural  areas  are 
easier  for  the  VC  to  control  since  the  people  have  lacked  security  trm  the 
GVH  in  the  past.  The  elimination  of  a few  key  GVH  people  (the  haslet  chief, 
police  chief,  local  schoolteacher,  etc.)  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary  to 
intimidate  the  people.  Once  rural  bases  are  set  up,  so  the  theory  goes,  the 


y Bernard  Fall,  The  Two  Vietnaas  (itev^Tork:  Praeger,  1967).  Jay  Mailing 
Terror  in  Vietnam  (PrincetcoT~D.  Vha  No* trend,  1966). 
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cities  are  isolated  and  will  eventually  fall  to  VC  control  by  economic  pressure, 
terror  tactics  and  lack  of  popular  support  for  the  government.  “Hie  rural 
terror  campaign  is  complimented  by  terror  tactics  in  the  cities  which  serve 
a different  purpose  from  terror  in  the  countryside.  In  the  cities,  the 
Coc..-.ur.ists  seek  to  discredit  the  Government  and  to  undermine  the  economy 
by  discouraging  business  activity,  causing  investment  capt'ial  to  flee  and 
disrupting  transportation  and  comunication.  '■ 

Terrorism  Reports 

Incidents  of  terror  have  been  individually  reported  from  South  Vietnam 
for  several  years.  Before  mid-1968,  two  sets  of  terrorist  incident  data 
were  reported  and  used  separately.  One  set  consisted  of  Vietnamese  national 
police  data  which  was  reported  to  Washington  in  the  TJSAH)  monthly  report  of 
assassinations  and  abductions.  The  other  set  was  reported  through  US  and 
Vietnamese  military  channels  and  cams  to  Washington  in  the  0PREP-5  reports. 
Consolidation  of  these  two  sets  of  information  resulted  in  the  Terrorist 
Incident  Reporting  System  (TIRo)  which  covers  the  period  from  4th  quarter  196? 
to  the  present.  This  study  examines  the  statistical  patterns  of  terrorism  in 
South  Vietnam,  based  on  data  from  the  TIRS. 

Trends 

Terror  incidents  declined  throughout  I968  (Table  l)  after  a peak  of  1500 
per  month  during  the  Tet  offensive  in  the  1st  quarter;  by  the  4th  quarter, 
they  were  down  to  800  per  month.  They  rose  25%  in  1st  quarter  1969,  in  con- 
junction with  the  1969  post-Tet  offensive.  (The  incidents  in  Table  1 include 
some  harassment  Incidents  as  well  as  assassinations  and  abductions.) 

About  half  of  the  incidents  resulted  In  friendly  casualties  (K3A,  WIA 
or  MIA)  and  more  than  39,000  Vietnamese  were  assassinated  (7000),  abducted 
42,000)  or  wounded  (17,500)  in  1968.  Oxe  indirect  effects  from  these  inci- 
dents, particularly  on  the  families  of  the  victim,  were  undoubtedly  inch 
larger. 

TABLE  1 


IKCIPBnS 

casualties 

Assassinated 

Abducted 

Wounded 

Sub-Total 


TERROR  IBCIDEHTS  ASP  THIEHDLY  CASUALTIES 
(Monthly  Avg. ) “ 


1367 

2263, 

nQtT 

lQtrfy 

2<ltr 

3Ctr 

1199 

1506 

1390 

914 

537 

706 

754 

515 

1050 

l£69 

952 

766 

1329 

2916 

m 

im 

3777 

1268 

25^9 

February  196b  data  was  lnct",plete  due  to  the  Tet  offensive,  so 
1st  quarter  is  an  average  of  January  and  March  only.  This  pro- 
bably understates  the  terror  incidents  and  casualties 
the  1st  quarter. 
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Targets  of  Terror  Incidents 


1967  1968 


Chiefs 

mm 

X«W4 

91 

as  - - 
71 

60 

w 

Other  Officials 

95 

J2 

101 

87 

JO 

1000, 

207 

184 

172 

1VT 

13B 
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The  government  employees  category  includes  civil  servants  through 
province  level,  school  teachers,  national  police  and  RD  cadre.  ED  cadre 
and  police  represent  the  GVH  presence  in  rural  areas  and  they  are  easily 
identifiable  as  price  targets  by  their  uniform  and  their  duties.  Thus, 

KD  cadre  and  national  police  account  for  90-9S£  of  the  terrorist  casualties 
who  are  government  erployees . Both  suffer  about  the  sane  nurtoer  of  total 
casualties,  but  the  casualty  rate  for  HD  cadre  la  much  higher.  They  suffer 
about  8o£  more  casualties  per  1000  strength  than  do  the  polJ.ce.  Terrorism 
against  both  declined  in  the  secona  half  of  1968  and  rose  slightly  in  first 
quarter  1969,  bat  did  not  approach  early  1968  levels  (Table  4). 

TABLE  4 

TERROR  CASUALTIES;  ED  CADRE  ARP  RATIONAL  POLICE 


1967 

4Qtr 

1968 

lQtr 

2QTR 

3Qtr 

4Qtr 

RD  Cadre 

ED  Terror  Casualties 

543 

271 

480 

241 

119 

RD  Personnel  Strength 
(000)2/  27.4 

30.3 

37.7 

46.5 

46.5 

Casualtles/1000  RD 

20 

9 

13 

5 

3 

Rational  Police 

HP  Terror  Casualties 

272 

325 

48R 

245 

144 

IP  Strength  (000)2/ 

69.O 

72.9 

78.1 

80.6 

79-2 

Casualties/1000  HP 

4 

4 

6 

3 

2 

Sj  Quarterly  average. 

The  civilian*  category  la  Table  2 include*  new*  executives,  prominent 
citizens,  election  candidates,  Hoi  Chanh,  cachet  youth,  refugees.  People's 
8elf -Defense  Force  (FSBf)  and  civilians  in  general.  About  90£  of  all  terror 
casualties  fall  in  this  category.  Table  9 indicates  that  refugee  and  FBBF  * 
casualties  from  terrorism  increased  markedly  during  first  quarter  1969. 
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TABLE  J 

TERROR  CASUALTIES:  CIVILIANS 


as 

4Qtr 

12^8 

lQtr 

2QT?. 

_ 3Q7H 

4otr 

A2& 

lQtr 

Civilians 

3348 

2652 

5375 

3370 

2473 

3784 

Refugees 

86 

199 

114 

39 

55 

368 

PSDF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

268 

Total 

3^ 

2S5l 

5Co9 

3^ 

3359 

SS20 

Where  'Terror  Incidents  Occur 

“how,  J„e  distribution  of  terror  incident*  which  caused 
caeualtiee  during  I96S.  These  appear  to  occur  noat  frequently-ftTareaa 

COAatal  1 “*  n CB»  *rou3  Saigon  and  in  the 

/ li*  f'y?1*0  °CCUr  fre1ueatly  ‘long  line*  of  wwauaication 
Lnote  Route  4 in  the  Delta  and  Route  19  in  II  CTZ). 

abcut  “ ?qua1,  P«P«tian  of  terror  casualties 
*$!  first  quarter  ^ however,  I CTZ  had  31*  of  the  terror 
T ^ dr°PPed  t0  «%•  The  increase  in  I CTZ  waa  due  to 
“ in  abductions  to  a record  high  monthly  average  of  428.  Previously 

II  CTZ  accounted  for  store  than  half  of  all  abductions.  ** 

TABLE  6 

TERROR  CASUALTIES  BT  CTZ 
(Monthly  Average) 


I CTZ 
II  CTZ 
III  CZ2 

IV  CTZ 
TOTAL 


*J  it 57  and  Mar.  only. 
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VC/11VA  abductions  have  decreased  335  in  1963,  but  the  number  of 
people  assassinated  or  bounded  has  remained  close  to  1968  rates.  The 
IV  Corps  share  of  terror  victims  is  increasing  relative  to  the  other 
Corps  areas  in  1969. 


Table  1 shows  that  abductions  by  the  Vc/irVA  have  decreased  33&  in  1969, 
but  the  number  of  people  assassinated  or  wounded  has  remained  close  to  1968 
rates.  Detailed  quarterly  data  for  1568  and  1969  indicates  that  the  general 
pattern  is  about  the  same  for  both  years;  a sharp  rise  in  terror  casualties 
in  the  first  quarter  is  followed  by  a continuous  decline  in  the  following 
quarters.  So  far,  however,  casualties  for  each  1$69  quarter  are  below  the 
same  periods  last  year. 

TABLE  1 

FRIES)  LY  CASUALTIES  FROM  TERRORISM 
(Monthly  Average) 


(Thru  July) 

1969  . 

1969 

iS 

2Qtr 

July 

578 

652 

562 

407 

1457 

1590 

1442 

1100 

685 

1068 

440 

2720 

3310 

2444 

17»0 

Source:  HRS  Computer  File. 

The  distribution  of  terror  casualties  for  each  Corps  area  as  a percentage 
of  the  country  as  a whole  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  IV  share  has  increased  con- 
sistently in  1969*  In  July,  IV  CTZ  accounted  for  41%  of  all  terror  victims  in 
the  country,  because  the  wounded  increased,  and  assassinations  continued  at  a 
high  rate  while  declining  in  the  other  three  Corps. 

TABLE  2 

% TERROR  CASUALTIES  BY  CTZ 


Tjcjtr 

if*/ 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

4Str 

i2§2 
i S£E 

2Qtr 

July 

I CTZ 

19 

15 

22 

32 

26 

31 

23 

14 

II  CTZ 

30 

42 

17 

22 

31 

25 

21 

22 

in  CTZ 

18 

17 

40 

22 

21 

17 

26 

23 

IV  CTZ 

32 

27 

21 

23 

22 

26 

30 

4l 

January  a>xl  Ma-eh  only. 
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There  are  two  categories  of  assassination  and  abductions:  selective 

and  general,  as  shown  in  Table  3.  Selective  means  that  the  percon(s)  was 
specifically  targeted.  Selective  assassinations  and  abductions  have  both 
declined  in  1969  (24$  and  9*  respectively),  and  so  have  general  abductions 
(37,;).  However,  general  assassinations  have  increased  slightly.  The  much 
lover  rate  of  general  abductions  in  the  April-July  1969  period  may  reflect 
the  enemy's  reduced  need  for  porters  as  he  switched  from  large  ground  attacks 
to  a ’’high  point"  strategy  featuring  indirect  attacks  by  fire. 

TABI2  3 

SELECTIVE  VERSUS  GENERAL  TERROR 
(Monthly  Average) 

1969 

1968  (Thru  Jul)  1969 

No.  No.  % lQtr  gQ.tr  July 

Assassinations 

Selective  165  27  125  22  l£6  102  69 

General  437  73  **53  78  486  460  338 

Total  502  570  552  552  407 

Abductions 

Selective  153  15  139  20  210  108  18 

General  872  85  546  80  853  332  255 

•total  ICSS  585  pSo8  455  57T* 

Source:  HRS  Computer  File 

Plain  civilians  account  for  ovnr  90$  of  the  VC  terror  victims,  as  shown 
in  Table  4.  An  average  of  50  government  officials  have  been  terror  victims 
each  month  for  the  past  13  months,  indicating  a steady  level  of  enemy  effort 
against  them. 

TABLE  4 

TERROR  CASUALTIES  BY  TYPE 
(Monthly  Average) 


Govt  Officials  72 

Govt  Baplcyees  28l 

Civilians  2$65 

Total  2918 

a / January  and  March  only. 


2Qtr  3Qtr  4Qtr  lQtr  2Qtr  July 

63  55  50  52  40 
330  169  97  258  123  96 
3455  2351  1»91  3092  2269  1644 
3B48  2575  2037  3310  2444  1786" 
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More  than  95'/.  of  government  officiels  targeted  in  I9S8-69  were  hamlet  and 
village  chiefs  or  officials.  Table  5 shovs  that  the  chiefs  are  being  hit  about 
as  ht.rd  in  1969  as  they  were  during  most  of  1968.  Casualties  among  other 
officials  are  lower  this  year. 

TABLE  5 


TERROR  CASUALTIES:  VILLAGE  AfS  HAMLYT  OFFICIALS 

(Monthly  Average) 


1® 

Si?/ 

2S,tr 

3Qtr 

hc.tr 

Mi 

lgtr 

Chiefs 

hi 

1*6 

2k 

21 

16 

25 

23 

18 

Other  Officials 

28 

47 

3k 

30 

30 

23 

28 

21 

Total 

69 

93 

58 

51 

U6 

” h8~ 

. 51 

39 

a / January  and  March  only. 


Revolutionary  Development  Cadre  and  National  Police  are  the  main  victims 
in  the  government  employees’  target  group.  Both  suffer  about  the  same  number 
of  casualties,  but  the  casualty  rate  for  HD  cadre  is  much  higher.  In  1969  so 
far,  they  have  suffered  about  70^  more  casualties  per  1000  strength  than  have 
the  police,  as  indicated  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 


TERROR  CASUALTIES:  RD  CADRE  AMD  NATIONAL  POLICE 


RI»  Cadre  . , 

RD  Terror  Casualties--/ 

1967 

gt- 

Ufa/ 

£&» 

mi 

hQtr 

1969 

IQtr 

July 

177 

27.4 

134 

160 

80 

38 

75 

59 

70 

RD  Personnel  Strength 
(000 )£f 

30.3 

37-7 

46.5 

46.5 

47.3 

45-7 

44.0 

Caaualties/lOOO  RD 

Rational  Police  . 

HP  Terror  Casualties"/ 

6.5 

h.h 

h.2 

1.7 

.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

91 

163 

165 

82 

48 

89 

60 

26 

HP  Peraonaal  Strength 

(000  jsr 

69.O 

72.9 

78.1 

80.6 

79.2 

77.5 

76.6 

77.5 

Casualties/ 1000  HP 

1.3 

2.2 

2.1 

1.0 

.6 

1.1 

.8 

•3 

•7  January  and  March  only. 
§/  Jtoothly  average, 
c/  Average  for  the  quarter. 
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Refugees  and  Peoples*  Self-Defense  Group  personnel  appear  to  be  particular 
targets  VC  terror  against  civilians,  especially  in  1969  (Table  7).  The 
monthly  average  of  civilian  casualties  as  a whole  has  declined  about  in 

1969. 


TABLE  7 
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Swmary.  Terrorism  increased  during  April  and  May  uith  the  greatest 
increases  in  II  CTZ.  If  past  patterns  hold,  hooever,  terrorism  should  de- 
cline in  the  second  half  of  1970.  More  then  three-fourths  of  terrorist 
victims  are  ordinary  civilians.  Of  the  remainder,  primary  targets  are  PSDP, 
RD  cadre.  Rational  Police  and  hanlei  and  village  officials. 


Casualty  Rates.  A little  more  than  cse-half  of  VC  terrorist  activities  re- 
ported in  the  Terrorist  Incident  Reporting  System  (TIBS)  are  casuaity-producing 
incidents— assassinations,  abductions  and  windings.  In  both  1968  and  1969 
terrorist  activity  peaked  in  the  first  quarter  and  declined  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  p-ttern  may  not  hold  ia_1970  (or  be  delayed)  since  April  and 
May  have  been  the  peak  months  so  far. 

TAB  13  1 


TERROR  rrCirrSTS  a / 

(Monthly  Avg) 

1967  1968  1969  1370 

TOT  1st " 2nd  3rd  4th  1st  2nd  3rd  4th  1st  2nd 

S5l  S3*  i/SS£  Str  gtr  qtr  Qtr  qtr  qtr  qtr  qtr  b/ 


Incidents  v/ 

Casualties  526  648  672  514  4i4  547  523  435  381  432  822 

Other  Incidents  6?4  862  729  415  l'-Z  46l  432  383  342  368  623 

Total  1200  1510 ' 1401  j}29  c-‘6  1008  955  818  755  0C0  1445 

Source:  HRS 

ej  Szsludea  February  when  no  terror  incidents  were  reported  because  of  the  Tet 
offensive  disruptions, 
t/  .iprll-May. 


In  1968  ■or'  than  33,000  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed,  wounded  or  kid- 
napped by  VC  terrorists,  and  in  1969  the  casualty  total  was  27,000.  If  the  rat* 
of  terrorist  casualties  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  coctinuaa  through 
jnne,  then  drops  off  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  as  it  has  in  past  years, we 
can  expect  about  25-10,000  terrorism  casualties  in  1970. 

Terrorist*  Targets.  Table  2 divides  assassinations  and  abductions  into 
•elected  and  gene^Tcategories.  Those  victims  who  wer*  aigmrwtly^specifi- 
eally  targeted  by  the  VC  for  elimination  ara  reportedns  Selected.  A higher 
proportion  of  assassinations  were  selected  in  1970  (29%)  than  in  1969  (21%)  or 
1968(27%);  but  the  proportion  of  selected  abductions  (10%)  vss  shout  toe  seme 

•s  1968-69  (16-20%). 
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TABLE  2 


TEPBOP'SM  CASUALTIES 
(Monthly  Avg) 


Assassinations 

Selected 

General 

1968  a/ 

162 

430 

m. 

106 

401 

12[0b/ 

163 

407 

1969 

1st 

fttr 

165 

488 

2nd 

fttr 

101 

460 

3rd 

fttr 

65 

387 

4th 

fttr 

93 

267 

1970 

1st 

fttr 

116 

284 

2nd 

S £££/ 

234 

591 

Total 

592 

507 

570 

653 

561 

452 

360 

4oo ' 

«25 

Wound inRS 

1480 

1254 

1227 

1593 

1437 

1154 

832 

847 

1796 

Abductions 

Selected 

130 

101 

140 

210 

108 

23 

63 

132 

153 

General 

837 

406 

662 

858 

332 

302 

136 

470 

950 

Total 

967 

507 

802 

1068 

440 

325 

199 

602 

1103 

•/  Exclude*  February  when  no  terror  incidents  were  reported  because  of  the 

Tet  offensive  disruptions, 
b/  Through  Kay. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  terrorist  victims  are  ordinary  civilians  (76- 
88£  of  the  total  victims).  Many  of  these  civilians  are  only  abducted  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  of  service  with  the  enemy  and  return  home  afterward;  others  are 
killed  or  wounded,  possibly  for  their  (or  their  relatives’)  "collaboration"  with 
the  GVH,  or  simply  as  a show  of  force  by  the  VC  reentering  areas  pacified  by 
the  GVH. 

Paramilitary  and  government  officials  reached  their  highest  levels  in  two 
years  as  victims  in  April  and  May  1970,  primarily  reflecting  the  rapid  buildup 
of  People’s  Self  Defense  Forces  (PSDF)  in  1969-1970,  both  in  strength  and 
importance.  Ocher  primary  targets  are  HD  cndre,  national  Police  (HP),  and 
hamlet  and  village  officials,  all  of  whom  (except  HP)  were  more  favored  as 
targets  la  1970  than  1969-  The  June  28  provincial  elections  may  have  triggered 
the  increase  in  terror  against  government  officials  as  the  enemy  may  be  trying 
to  intimidate  candidates  for  such  Jobs.  The  number  of  refugee  and  Hoi  Cbanh 
targets  has  been  gradually  falling  off  aa  refugees  are  being  resettled  and 
returned  to  villages,  sod  as  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  is  achieving  lower  result# 
than  during  the  1968-1969  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaigns.  (Table  3) 
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Paracilitary 

FSDF 

rd/Ts 

KP/HPFF 

TERROR  CASUALTIES  BY  1 
(Monthly  Avg) 

1968^/  1969  1979^ 

19  229  266 

101  63  74 

110 53 53 

rYPE  a / 

1969 

1st  2nd 
Qtr  gtr 

239  227 

74  59 

69  60 

3rd 

SS£ 

227 

74 

38 

4th 

a£ 

171 

46 

2? 

m2 

1st 

Sir 

178 

43 

Id 

2nd  . 
gtr £/ 

399 

121 

123 

Total 

230 

345 

393 

452 

345^ 

339 

240 

24 b 

Til 

Officials 

Hamlet  Chiefs 

19 

18 

27 

22 

22 

13 

13 

25 

30 

Hoalet  Officials 

20 

2C 

34 

19 

19 

9 

31 

32 

36 

Village  Chiefs 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

6 

Village  Officials  15 

10 

19 

4 

9 

13 

13 

13 

28 

Other 

4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

l 

•0 

Total 

64 

• 52 

85 

52 

52 

4l 

61 

74 

100 

Selected  Civilians 

% * 

Refugees 

189 

95,. 

■ 18 

226 

108 

37 

7 

28 

3 

Hoi  Chanh 

17 

•20 

12 

$ 

36 

16 

21 

10 

15 

Teachers 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Other 

1? 

2 

6 

3 

,5 

1 

0 

1 

13 

Total 

221 

liti 

3i 

236 

149 

54 

£9 

— j_- 

34 

Other  Civilians 

2524 

• 1753- 

2083 

2574 

1891 

1497 

1061  1494 

2967 

Total 

3039 

2268 

2599 

3314 

2438 

1931 

1391 

1849 

3724 

*7  Aaaasainatioos,  abduction*,  woun dings. 

Exclude*  February  when  nc  terror  incidents  were  reported  because  of  the 
Tet  offensive  disruption*. 
ej  Through  Kay. 


Current  Trends.  Available  vcekly  data  for  1970  (Table  4)  shows  a sharp 
Increase  la  assassinations,  vouadlngs,  and  abductions  since  about  March,  but 
the  1970  January -May  weekly  average  for  such  casualties  is  still  comfortably 
below  1968  and  1969  levels.  Bowever,  if  the  high  April-May  level  of  terrorism 
continues  through  June,  the  first  half  1970  weekly  average  for  assassinations 
and  abductions  will  equal  the  first  half  1969  average. 

TABLE  4 


CASUALTIES  FROM  SGMY  TERRORISM 
(Weekly  Avg} 

. — . m2 


1970 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr  - 

Assassinated 

154 

144 

126 

69 

71 

100' 

195 

211 

226 

Abducted 

28-. 

191 

165 

56 

76 

243 

237 

247 

336 

Mounded 

42u 

361 

273 

179 

no 

231 

425 

469 

455 

a/  Excludes  February  when  no  terrorist  data  was  reported  because  of  the 
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All  CTZ’a  had  significant  increases  in  terrorist  casualties  in  1970,  but 
tie  increa-e*  began  in  I and  II  CTZ  in  the  first  quarter  vhlle  the  increases 
in  IH  and  IV  CTZ  were  delayed  until  second  quarter.  The  greatest  gains  were 
in  II  CTZ.  The  1970  monthly  average  for  II  CfZ  was  9^  higher  than  in  1969- 
As  a result  II  CTZ  terrorism  casualties  Bade  up  4l<  of  total  SVN  terrorism 
casualties  lu  1970,  up  froo  2k%  in  1969  sod  27%  in  1968.  in  CTZ  showed  the 
greatest  decline  free  27%  in  1968  to  22%  in  1969  to  1^  in  1970.  (Table  5) 

While  both  1970  assassination  and  wound ings  rates  were  the  highest  in 
three  years  in  U CTZ,  the  greatest  increase  was  in  abductions,  going  from 
163  a month  last  year  to  970  a month  this  year,  about  3&  times  the  1969  level. 


TABLE  9 


TERRORISM  CASUALTIES  BY  CTZ  ' 
" (Monthly  Avg) 


1968^  1969  222^ 

I CTZ 


Assassinations 

l£2 

120 

160 

Abductions 

195 

159 

77 

Wounding! 

Total 

J5 8 
715 

■s 

■^0 

II  CTZ 

184 

Assassinations 

117 

131 

Abductions 

50? 

163 

570 

Wound logs 
• Total 

H8 

255 

"559 

JP 

1067 

1969  1970 

iqtr  agtr  gtr  U(jtx  lgtr  2gtr£/ 

180  125  124  52  207  239 

1*27  U9  71  18  40  132 

430  314  294  no  222  469 

I oyf  953  180  439 . B4o 


193  124  108  97  n5  288 

322  153  90  88  434  775 


III  CTZ 


Assassinations 

174 

106 

81 

Abductions 

162 

104 

58 

Mounding*. 

Total 

-» 

■» 

214 

'T5S 

17  rv 

' 145 

?c*a»alaatlon» 

139 

150 

gbductloa* 

1C8 

81 

98 

Wounding* 

Total 

460 

"Bit 

70e 

420 

551 

■* 

98 

136 

87 

104 

72 

94 

169 

91 

110 

44 

48 

71 

■»' 

408 

“535 

212 

HS55 

■#. 

17» 

^9* 

274 

”*35 

182 

176 

133 

107 

106 

204 

150 

77 

54 

49 

80 

125 

528 

“855 

479 

T32 

402 

“5® 

272 

“6B 

204 

“355 

-8 

gvg 

Assatsi nations  992  - 907  ' 570 
Abduction*  967'  ' 507  803 

Wound  logs  1480  1254  1226 

Total  ' . 3555  &6S  2^55 


653  561  452 

1068  440  325 


360  400  825 

199  • 6CC  1103 
847  12  ' 
1859 


• a f Exclude*  fsbruary  whea  no  terrorist  date  wts  reported  because  cf  the  let 
offensive  disruptions, 
b / ‘trough  May. 
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Table  6 abova • that  four  provinces  have  consistently  ranked  among  the  top 
ten  in  level  of  terrorism  casualties  in  the  last  2j  years:  Quang  Kan,  Quang 
Hgal,  Binh  Dinh  ani  Gia  Dinh,  caking  "?  £7-3 Oj  of  the  total.  Five  of  the  top 
ten  provinces  were  in  U CTZ  during  the  first  five  conths  of  1970.  In  II  CTZ 
6351  of  1970  terrorism  casualties  occurred  in  three  provinces:  Binh  Dinh, 
Pleiku  and  Phn  Ten.  Ffcu  Yen  in  particular  has  experienced  intense  terrorist 
activity.  In  addition  to  abductions  to  obtain  laborers,  reports  have  been 
received  that  the  enemy  foi  the  first  time  in  -H  CTZ  is  kidnapping  individuals 
for  ransom.  Instances  of  kidnapping  children  for  training  in  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam  and  women  for  training  in  military  proselyting  and  psychological  war- 
fare activities  have  been  reported. 
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TABU  6 


f-  , ■ 

£ J . 

. ) 

|*\ 


CASUALTO3  FROM  TERRORISM  BY  PROYIWrg 
(Monthly  Ayr) 

196 tit/  196* 


Quang  Iri 
Thus  Thimbu* 
Quang  Kn/Ddui 
Quang  Tin 
Quang  Hgal 
I CTZ 

lootua 
Blnh  Blah 
Flelta 
Fhu  Boo 
Pfcu  Tan 
Btrlac 
Khtnb  Hon 
Blnh  Tinian 
Xtayan  Buc/Dalat 

Quaa(  Due 
las  Boot 
Blah  Tfcuaa 

n era 

Blah  Tuy 
Loot  Khanh 
Phuoc  Too* 

Blnh  Ixxg 
Blnh  Buoog 
lay  Elnh 
Baa  Bahia 
BIm  Boa 
Ptnjoc  Tar 
Bone  An 

Ola  Blah/Salgoe 

m era 

Oo  Cone 
Klca  Tnoog 
Clan  Hmi 
Blah  Tnoog 
Han  Boa 
Tlnh  Blah 
Tlnh  long 
An  Glaog 
Klaa  tfiaog 
Chaoog  Thlao 
Ihoeg  Blnh 
Ba  Xnr*n 
Bo  Xuyao 
lac  Uao 
CkaaBoe 
Sa  Bae 
it  era 


8 

48 

36 

31 

2855 

305* 

68* 

*73* 

•-iT 

. -»• 

93* 

58 

148* 

136* 

32 

158* 

6 

58 

4T 

292* 

28 

24 

18 

12 

• 5 

10 

47 

81* 

24 

14 

7 

32 

•94* 

142» 

*5 

1557 

20 

3o 

35  .. 

10 

19 

5 

37 

18 

42 

39 

50 

38 

80* 

38 

47 

28 

60 

18 

S 

57 

84* 

355 

lT 

23 

23 

13 

2 

•34 

?9 

111*  . 

47 

53 

81* 

38 

47 

•37 

90 

7 

- - 1 

4o 

30 

94 

28 

6T 

94 

44 

32 

28 

.40 

27 

22 

51 

69 

18 

24 

555 

3?5 

2267 

2999 

« top  tan  prcYtncaa. 

a/  tulatM  rrtroary  vhan  no  tarror  laeUmta  aara 
Tat  effanalva  dianptlena. 

4 / TBro  Nay. 
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TERRORISM  IN  SVN 


Swmary.  Terrorism  is  the  means  by  uhich  the  Viet  Cong  enter  (or 
reenter)  populated  area  in  SVN.  Provinces  uhich  experience  high  levels 
of  terrorist  activity  have  fairly  large  populations  and  have  historically 
been  the  sites  of  enemy  base  areas.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  VC 
feel  they  can  rekindle  the  fires  of  latent  sympathy  for  their  cause , 
negate  the  effect  of  GVN  presence  and  make  inroads  into  GVN  control.  In 
contrast , terrorism  applied  to  areas  traditionally  opposed  to  the  VC 
(e.g.  Catholic,  Boa  Rao)  is  generally  counterproductive,  stiffening  the 
resistance  of  the  people. 

The  frequency  of  terrorist  incidents  has  remained  high  in  1970, 
but  its  intensity  has  declined— incidents  are  up,  but  casualties  are 
doun.  More  GVN  officials  are  being  attacked  (mostly  in  Birth  Dinh  province' 
in  MR  II)  but  little  other  change  from  the  pattern  of  1968  and  1989  is 
evident.  Terrorism  remains  about  level  in  HR's  I and  IV,  but  is  dovn 
in  III  MR  and  up  sharply  in  II  HR  this  year.  A factor  tfiich  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  VC  perception  that  terrorism  is  a strategy  of  choice 
in  MR  II  has  been  the  ueakneee  of  GVN  leadership  and  anti-VCI  efforts  in 
that  area. 

Strategy.  Barring  any  change  in  the  last  part  of  1970,  there  will  be  about 
29,000  Vietnamese  civilian  victims  of  VC  terrorism  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

(There  were  33,000  and  27,000  victims  in  i>68  and  1969,  respectively.)  These 
levels  indicate  the  extent  of  the  rol;  terrorism  rlays  in  the  VC  "game  plan" 
for  the  war  in  SVN. 

The  communists  have  formulated  a three  pronged  strategy — military,  diplo- 
matic and  political  — enumerated  in  their  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam 
(COSVN)  Resolution  #9  (July  1969).  Military  force  is  directed  to  exert  pres- 
sure, to  cause  the  US  to  speed  its  vie hi revel  (and  concurrently  to  shorten  the 
time  available  for  strengthening  the  G'.li ) , and  to  keep  the  GVN  on  a wartime 
footing.  Diplomacy  is  to  be  used  concurrently  to  marshal  world  opinion  in  their 
favor. 

The  "Political  struggle"  will  be  accelerated  to  lay  the  groundwork  within 
SVN.  Integral  to  the  political  struggle  is  the  liberal  use  of  terrorism  to  ■ 
weaken  and  destroy  local  government,  strengthen  the  party  apparatus,  proselyte 
among  the  populace,  erode  the  control  and  influence  of  the  GVN  and  weaken  RVNAF. 
If  positive  benefits  (to  the  VC)  cannot  be  gained,  COSVN  #9  indicates  that  they 
will  settle  for  creating  "fiercely  contested  areas."  They  intend  to  "motivate" 
the  peasants  in  all  rural  areas  •*»  whether  contested  or  controlled  by  either  side. 
(One  observer  notes  that  they  sometimes  settle  for  simply  teaching  the  peasants 
how  to  remain  neutral.) 

k Word  About  the  Terrorism  Data.  There  is  no  single,  complete  source  of 
data  on  terrorism.  Acts  of  terror  ere  perpetrated  against  both  military  and 
civilian  elements  in  Vietnam.  Consequently,  incidents  are  reported  through 
MACV  J-3  or  MAC CORDS  (sometimes  both).  The  HACY  J-3  reports  yield  the  "harass- 
ment, terror  and  sabotage"  figures  in  ccrmsn  use.  The  HACCORDS  terrorist  inci- 
dent reporting  system  (HRS)  is  oriented  primarily  on  terrorism  directed  against  - 
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civilians.  The  two  systems  are  not  completely  compatible  in  their  current  forms 
and  analysis  is  undervay  to  correct  this.  In  the  meantime,  the  TIES  data  seens 
to  be  the  cost  complete  set  available  and  has  been  used  for  this  analysis. 

It  is  estimated  that  90-9,3  of  the  terrorist  incidents  and  casualties  are 
reported  by  TIBS.  It  classifies  the  terror  incidents  by  their  type  of  casualties, 
in  sems  of  assassinations  (any  killing),  abductions,  v.ouniings.  Assassinations 
an!  abductions  are  further  classified  as  selected  or  general,  depending  on  whether 
the  victim  was  known,  or  judged  to  be,  a specific  VC  target  (such  a3  a village 
chief),  or  simply  an  innocent  bystander  caught  in  a raid.  These  classifications 
are  far  from  perfect,  especially  when  killings,  wo undings  and  abductions  of 
various  types  of  people  occur  in  the  same  incident.  But  they  do  give  us  a fairly 
good  idea  of  the  make  up  and  targeting  of  enemy  terrorism. 


National  Overview.  Enemy  military  activity  has  been  winding  down  over 
the  past  year  and  a half,  out  terrorism  has  remained  high.  The  1970  rate  of 
incidents  (through  August)  is  133  higher  than  a comparable  period  of  1969, 
and  only  63  below  the  first  three  quar*  rs  of  1968.  However,  casualties  are 
63  lower  than  in  1969  and  20£-  below  1968,  a rather  clear  indication  that  the 
enemy  may  be  having  more  difficulty  getting  at- the  population  in  spite  of  his 
strategy  (Table  1). 


TABLE  1 


TERRORIST  IHCpSNTS-  AHD  CASUALTIES  IH  RVH 
"r  • (Monthly  Average)  — 


First  3 Quarters 

1946  1^9 


Thru  August 

1220 


Number  of  Incidents  1112 

Number  of  Casualties  3036 


. 927 
2561 


if*?. 

2418 


Source:  TTRS 


The  decline  in  intensity  of  terrorism  is  more  clearly  illustrated  in 
Table  2.  The  1970  ratio  of  casualties  per  incident  i*  about  153  lower  than 
1969.  Moreover,  the  decline  is  exhibited  by  all  three  categories  of  terrorism: 
assassinations  are  down  83,  abductions  down  24%,  wounding s down  193  f*es» 

1969  rates. 


TABLE  2 

• INTENSITY  OF  VC  TERRORISM 
(Casualties/incident ) 


1968 

M2 

MS 

Assassinations 

2.35 

2.18 

2.00 

Woundings 

8.84 

• 9.11 

7.38 

Abduct inns 

7.90 

6.50 

4.94 

All  incidents 

2 7% 

231 
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•The  relative  mix  of  casualties  has  not  shifted  greatly  In  the  past  1 
XSSLi This  year's  pattern  most  closely  resembles  that  of  1968.  This  year 
(through  August): 

- Selected  assassinations  were  c7l  of  total  assassinations  compared  to 
27%  in  1968,  21$  in  1969. 


- Selected  abductions  were  17$  of  total  abductions  compared  to  15 t in 

1968,  20$  in  1969. 

- Woundings  account  for  48$  of  1570's  casualties  compared  to  1*9$  in  1968 

and  55$  in  1969.  ' 


COSVH  Resolution  #9  clearly  directed  terrorist  activity  against  specific 
targets.  "Tyrants  - (GVN  administrators)  - "spies"  and  "ringleaders  in  oppressed 
organizations  or  in  the  reactionary  political  organizations  are  to  be  killed." 
There  has  been  a 70$  increase  in  casualties  among  government  officials  - prin- 
cipally hamlet  and  village  chiefs.  (One  province,  Binh  Dinh  in  MR  II,  accounts 
for  about  25$  of  the  entire  national  total.)  However,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  increased  targeting  of  other  groups  - paramilitary  forces,  government  employees 
or  prominent  citizens  - either  on  a nationwide  basis  or  in  specific  provinces. 


Regional  Results.  Military  .Regions  I and  IV  each  account  for  roughly 
20$  of  the  nation’s  terrorist  incidents  and  the  levels  have  been  very  stable 
for  the  last  2j  years.  In  MR’ a H and  in,  however,  the  patterns  have  shifted. 


Military  Region  in  has  experienced  significant  declines  in  six  of  its 
ten  provinces  In  both  incidents  and  casualties  this  year.  Only  two  provinces,  > 

Long  An  and  hinh  Tuy,  have  shown  increases.  Overall,  MR  III  has  had:’  1 


- a 3$  decline  in  incidents  (242/nonth  vs  249/aonth) 

- a 36$  decline  in  casualties  (344/conth  vs  538/month)  comparing  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1969  with  1970  (through  August). 


Military  Region  II,  always  high  in  terrorist  activity,  has  had  a general 
upsurge  in  I97O.  Incidents  have  risen  17$  (362  vs  309  per  month)  and  casualties 
•re  up  $3$  (922  vs  601  per  month).  Although  all  categories  of  incidents  are 
above  1968  and  1$$9  levels,  the  primary  cause  of  the  MR  H gain  is  the  increase 
in  abductions.  They  vent  up  122$  end  the  associated  casualties  rose  48$. 
Incidents  of  assassinations  are  36$  higher  than  in  1969,  aud  these  casualties 
are  up  18$. 
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SoirteS'isSStS  for: 


- 50£  of  the  nation’s  general  abductions. 
~ 33$  of  its  selected  abductions. 

- 16$  of  its  general  assassinations. 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  selected  *sK»cct™+( „ 

sis  sslstssKs  s1 


any. province  m the  country  m 1970.  The  incident  rate  hag  rU,n  oW,  uu  pn 
per  month).  Casualties  are  up  362%  (240  vs  52  per  month  in  1969).  In  terms  of 
th  incidents  and  casualties,  the  greatest  increases  have  been  in  Selected  ass- 
assinations and  general  abductions.  sweeten  ass- 

„ !PearS  that  the„VC  strategy  to  "motivate  the  people  to  assist  in 

arc^d  forces  tnd  "to  struggle  for  their  ovn  pressing  interest  " 

°f  liberating  large  blocs  of  villages  or  hamlets  e?to  dhange* 
themjinto  fiercely  contested  areas"  is  being  pursued  with  vigor  in  HorthSstem 

& B*nh  Dinh  ““d  rh“  Yen  provinces  fit  the  mold  for  lucrative  targets  for 
rerr°fis®  °°ted  earlier.  They  are  populous  and  have  a history  of  sympathy 
for  the  VC  cause.  Despite  large  GVN  presence,  the  government  has  not  been  an 
unqualified  success  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  people.  Moreover,  these  two 
provinces  are  contiguous  to  the  highlands  — an  area  of  strategic  importance 
to  the  VC  as  stated  expressly  in  COSVH  Resolution  #9.  1 
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TERHOHI3”  i::  sr_: 

This  update  of  a previous  survey  of  Terrorism  in  SVK  is  based  upon  the 
most  recent  data  available  (through  £epier.'cer)  from  MACV's  Terrorist  Incident 
Reporting  System.  This  system  is  the  only  source  of  detailed,  final  data. 

The  original  paper  (OASD/SA,  14  October  1970)  examined  the  patterns  of 
terrorist  activity  in  the  four  military  regions.  It  pointed  out  that  MR  II 
(particularly  Phu  Yen  and  Binh  Diuh  provinces)  was  responsible  for  the  surge 
in  terrorism  this  year. 

Terrorism  continues  to  be  a severe  problem  in  SVN,  but  the  3rd  quarter  of 
1970  showed  a decline  from  the  very  high  levels  of  Jan -June,  following  the 
pattern  established  in  past  years.  Comparing  3rd. quarter  rates  with  those  of 
the  first  half: 

- Incidents  were  down  13$  (521  per  month  vs  596  per  month). 

- Casualties  declined  29$  (1654  per  month  vs  2602  per  month). 

However,  comparing  incident  end  casualty  rates  for  3rd  quarter  1970  to 
3rd  quarter  1969: 

- Incidents  were  up  19$  (521  per  month  vs  436  per  month). 

- Casualties  were  down  4$  (1654  per  month  vs  1934  per  month),  due  to 
& 15$  decline  in  woundings. 

TABLE  1 

TERRORIST  ACTTYirY  IN  RVN 
(Monthly  Average)  ~ 


3rd  fttr.  69  1st  Half  70  3rd  Qtr  70 


Incidents  vf.th  Casualties 
Casualties 
Assassinated 
Abducted 
Wounded 

Total  Casualties 


Using  preliminary  data  thru  28  November,  casualties  during  the  second 
half  of  this  year  are  running  35$  below  the  first  half,  and  are  about  even 
with  the  second  half  of  1969.2/ 

The  primary  reason  for  the  decline  in  terrorism  fran  1st  half  1970  is  an 
apparent  let-up  in  large  scale  abductions  in  MR  H.  Incidents  of  abduction 

Tf  Preliminary  data,  which  deals  only  with  casualties  and  only  on  a country- 
wide basis  la  derived  from  the  Saigon  Embassy  Mission  Weekly  Message. 
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in  this  region  are  down  31$  from  the  average  rate  of  the  first  half  (60 
per  month  vs  £7  per  month).  Hov'ever,  3rd  quarter  rates  are  still  well  above 
the  rates  in  KR  II  during  the  3rd  quarter  a year  ego: 


- Incidents  are  up  llL$  (60  per  month  vs  £8  per  month) . 

- Casualties  are  up  137$  (213  per  month  vs  90  per  month). 

As  expected,  the  MR  n provinces  responsible  for  the  previous  upsu.*::«. 
account  for  the  decline.  Binh  Dinh  had  7 abductions  involving  35.-ordinar: 
civilians  in  the  third  quarter,  compared  to  25  involving  183 people  during  tue 
peak  activity  period  of  April-June.  Selective  abductions  in  Binh  Dinh 
(involving  officials  and  other  key  figures  in  the  local  society)  have  not 
shown  a similar  decline. 

Phu  Yen  province  had  a decline  in  all  types  of  terrorist  incidents, 
except  assassinations  of  ordinary  civilians  (which  held  at  about  9 incidents 
per  month).  Casualties  of  terrorism  (except  woundings)  dropped  in  the  third 
quarter,  especially  the  number  of  people  abducted,  which  was  about  57$  lower 
than  in  tne  first  half  of  this  year. 

Recent  message  traffic  indicates  that  the  GVN  has  initiated  specific 
actions  to  combat  terrorist  activity  in  MR  II.  . These  actions,  however,  have 
probably  been  too  recent  to  have  caused  the  reductions  noted  above.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  declines  are  due  to  decreased  enemy  initiative,  a 
pattern  which  has  been  evident  in  the  last  two  years. 
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TERRORISM  i::  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

This  update  of  a previous  survey  of  terrorise  in  South  Vietnam  is 
based  upon  the  most  recent  data  available  (thru  March)  from  MACV's  Terrorist 
Incident  Reporting  System  (TIP.S).  TIES  is  the  only  source  of  detailed, 
final  data  about  terrorism.  The  original  paper!/  examined  the  patterns  of 
terrorist  activity  in  the  four  militiry  regions.  It  pointed  out  that  I®  II 
(particularly  Phu  Yen  and  Binh  Dinh  provinces)  was  responsible  for  the  1970 
surge  in  terrorism. 

Terrorism  continues  to  be  a problem  in  SVN,  especially  since  it  has 
become  one  of  the  enemy's  prime  means  cf  prosecuting  the  var.  Coinparing  the 
first  quarters  of  1970  and  lo^i: 

- Casualties^/  caused  / terrorists  are  T%  higher  this  year  (1905  per 
month  vs  17&7  per  month  last  year).  There  has  been  a substantial  reduction 
in  selective  assassinations  (down  12j)  and  selective  abductions  (down  57£), 
but  this  has  been  negated  by  a rise  in  casualties  among  ordinary  civilians: 

— Uenc.  il  assassinations  are  up  7>T%  (376  per  month  this  year  vs  274 
per  month  lest  -nr). 

— Oenci  x.  abductions  are  up  12^  (510  per  month  this  year  vs  455 
per  w-ntfc  lest  year). 

- Terrorist  incidents  are  up  % for  1st  quarter  1971  (827  per  month 
tfcis  yrer  v<=  791  per  month  a year  ago). 

Last  } <--ar  ’ s peak  period  of  terrorist  activity  came  during  the  2nd 
quarter. 

- Total  incidents  jumped  70%  above  1st  quarter  levels. 

- The  number  -of  people  assassinated  doubled  (S02  per  month  vs  387  per 
month  in  the  1st  quarter).' 

- The  number  of  people  abducted  increased  (5-6  per  month  v*  586 
per  month  in  the  1st  quarter) . 

Five  factors  lead  us  to  believe  that  terrorism  will  again  surge  in  the 
2nd  quarter  of  this  year  and  may  match  last  year's  levels: 

- The  strategy  pronouncements  of  the  enemy. 

- The  operations  of  fiVHAF  regular  forces  away  from  populated  areas  (out- 
of-country  end  in  the  delta's  base  areas). 

• The  inability  of  the  enemy  to  mount  or  sustain  offensive  military 
operations  near  the  populatad  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 


2j  includes  all  military,  paramilitary  and  civilian  casualties  from  terrorism. 
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- The  enemy's  continuing  need  to  recruit  among  the  populace  to  replace 
his  losses. 

- His  current  tactic  of  responding  to  military  pressure  by  attaching 
civilians,  hoping  to  draw  ARVN  forces  back  to  protect  the  populace. 

Table  1 shews  the  terrorism  figures  for  SVN  for  the  last  3*  years. 

TABLE  1 


Incidents 
With  Casualties 
Other 
Total 

Casualties 


TERRORISM  IN  SVH 
(Monthly  Averages) 

1968  1969  1970 


472 

405 


Assassination 

542 

507 

495 

y 

Abduction 

833 

508 

573 

!•  O 

Woundinga 

Total 

1258 

2783 

1254 

2270 

1048 

2UZ 

lQtr 

1970 


428 

_3fl 

791 


387 

586 

814 

1737 


463 

464 

sir 


475 

567 

863 

1905 


Source:  MACV  TIBS. 
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The  scat  notable  change  in  terrorism  this  year,  compared  to  last,  is 
the  increase  in  the  level  of  terrorism  in  MR  1,  together  with  a decline  in 
MR  2. 

Terrorist  incidents  in  MR  1 during  1st  quarter  1971  averaged  231  per  month- 
about  3i  higher  than  the  MR  2 level  in  the  same  period  and  about  equal  to 
the  highest  quarterly  rate  for  MR  1 last  year  (229  incidents  per  month  during 
the  2nd  quarter). 


! i 
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Incidents  in  MR  2 during  1st  quarter  1971  were  lower  (224  per 
at  any  time  in  all  of  1970. 

Last  year  we  noted  that  Blnh  Dinh  andPfau  Tern  were  the  two  hotbeds  for 
terrorist  activity,  first  quarter  results  show  that* 

- Binh  Dinh  is  ftill  experiencing  problems.  There  were  245  incidents 
in  the  province  durirg  the  1st  quarter,  compared  to  136  in  the  1st. 
quarter  a year  age^  and  276  during  2nd  quarter  1970  when  terrorists  activity 
peaked  in  the  province. 
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- Phu  Yen  has  been  replaced  as  a rrctlec  area  by  Quang  Warn  (MR  l). 

The  126  incidents  in  phu  Yen  during  quarter  1971  w«s  a lower  total 
than  in  any  quarter  during  1970. 

- Quang  Naa  has  had  238  incidents  in  1st  quarter  1971,  an  increase  of  84* 
over  the  129  incidents  it  experienced  during  1st  auarter  1970,  and  ITi  above 
the  highest  level  reached  last  year  (2C h in  the  2nd  quarter). 
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TERRORISM  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


The  level  of  communist  terrorism  in  SVN  has  dropped  during  1971-  Com- 
pared to  January- August  1970, 

- casualties  fell  23% 

- incidents  declined  30% 

On  the  basis  of  current  data  and  past  patterns  of  activity,  we  expect: 

- about  9,500  incidents  in  1971  (compared  to  over  11,500  in  1970) 

- about  20,000  casualties  (compared  to  over  25,000  in  1970) 

This  means  that  roughly  one  in  a thousand  (0.1%)  of  SVN's  18,000,000  people 
will  be  victims  of  terrorists  in  1971- 

In  an  attempt  to  place  the  data  in  perspective,  we  compared  them  to 
Bureau  of  the  Census  statistics  on  US  crime  rates.  We  found: 

- The  VC  are  assassinating  people  in  Vietnam  at  a rate  which  is  about 

50 % higher  than  the  murder  rates  of  the  three  worst  US  cities  (28  per  100,000, 
compared  to  rates  of  18.6  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  18.1  for  Columbia,  S.C., 
and  Shreveport,  La.). 

- Woundings  occur  at  a rate  of  50  per  100,000, about  $ the  aggravated 
assault  rate  in  the  US  (152  per  100,000). 

- Terrorist  incidents  not  involving  casualties  (extortion,  taxation, 
etc.)  occur  at  a rate  of  24  per  100,000, about  84%  below  the  robbery  rate  in 
the  IE  (147  per  100,000). 

In  a r attempt  to  see  if  terrorism  was  being  pushed  out  of  the  populated 
areas  of  Vietnam,  we  measured*  the  proportion  of  the  population  living  within 
one  kilometer  of  a terrorist  incident  during  the  last  three  years.  Comparing 
the  2nd  quarters  of  1969,  1970,  and  1971  (the  annual  peak)  we  founds 

- Fever  people  were  affected  this  year  (2&*5%)  than  in  1969  (32.6%),  or 
1970  (36.1%). 

- This  was  true  in  all  regions  except  MR  I. 
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The  Military  Regions 

HR1.  Terrorism  is  intensifying,  particularly  in  Quang  Nam,  Quang  Ngai  and 
Thua  lhien,  and  terrorism  in  populated  areas  remains  high.  During  the  2nd 
quarter  of  this  year  about  ^3%  of  the  population  lived  within  one  kilometer  of 
a terrorist  incident,  compared  to  ^>2%  in  the  2nd  quarters  of  196?  and  1970. 

HR  2.  Terrorism  declined  this  year.  Einh  Dinh  and  Phu  Yen  provinces,  the 
cauldron  last  year,  have  seen  a substantial  easing,  as  has  Binh  Thuan.  VC 
terrorists  are  still  affecting  a significant  part  of  the  population  - about 
1*5^  in  the  2nd  quarter  - in  Binh  Dinh  and  Phu  Yen  (but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
2nd  quarter  of  last  year,  when  60%  of  the  people  in  Binh  Dinh  »rA  73%  of  the 
populace  in  Phu  Yen  lived  near  terrorism). 

MR  3 continu  -s  to  have  the  lowest  terrorism  rates  in  the  country,  pro- 
bably reflecting  the  large  GVN  presence  in  and  around  the  capital.  In  Tay 
Hinh  and  Hau  Nghia,  the  proportion  of  people  living  near  a terrorist  incident 
increased. 

MR  h has  the  most  dramatic  decline  in  terrorism  this  year.  It  is  pro- 
bably a direct  benefit  of  GVN  pressure  on  the  enemy. 

— Incidents  and  casualties  are  down  sharply,  and 

— The  fraction  of  the  population  living  close  to  terrorist  incidents 
is  the  lowest  in  the  country  (17%  compared  to  the  countrywide  average  of  28% 
during  2nd  quarter  1971). 
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role  o?  tils  sour.-p::  vi^th  casks  in  so'm  Vietnam 


RAJS)  recently  published*  a study  of  the  Vietninh  cadres  who  regained 
in  the  South  after  the  ceasefire  of  195  4.  Based  on  interviews  with  17 
prisoners  ar.d  6 defectors,  the  study  describes  the  treatment  of  inese 
"stay-b“hinds""by  the  Dier.  government , their  relationship  to  the  "second 
resister.ee",  and  the  implications  for  our  ability  to  negotiate  a peace 
settlement  with  Hanoi. 

Seme  of  the  Vietminh  cadres  who  remained  in  the  South  after  1954 
actively  responded  to  the  discipline  and  control  of  the  Vietjainh  leaders 
in  Hanoi.  These  "actives"  organized  and  propagandized  but  did  not  terror- 
ize. However,  many  other  former  Vietminh  broke  their  connections  with 
the  Vietninh  organization.  Their  sentiments  ranged  from  loyalty  to  the 
Vietminh  to  hostility. 

To  check  the  potential  threat  from  former  Vietminh,  Diem  began  to 
identify  and  control  Commist  elements  in  1955*  The  former  Vietminh  saw 
this  program  as  a campaign  of  terror,  particularly  as  enforced  in  the 
rural  areas.  Many  former  Vietminh  and  their  families,  whether  active  or 
inactive,  were  harassed  and  persecuted  by  local  enforcement  agents.  While 
the  campaign  damaged  the  Communist  apparatus  and  its  excesses  may  not  have 
been  intended  by  the  central  authorities  (they  were  not  evident  in  Saigon), 
the  Diem  regime  lost  the  trust  of  many  potential  supporters  among  the  former 
Vietminh.  The  surviving  active  cadres  among  the  "stay-behinds",  later  re- 
inforced by  Vietminh  returning  from  North  Vietnam,  were  able  to  recruit 
those  previously  inactive  in  a new  revolutionary  and  intelligence  network. 
Their  experience  in  the  war  against  the  French  enabled  them  to  make,  to 
maintain  and  expand  base  areas  for  training,  later  serving  as  military 
jumping  off  points. 

The  experience  of  the  "stay-behinds"  from  1954-60  will  probably  affect 
both  VC  and  NVN  views  on  a settlement  of  the  war.  They  are  likely  to  be 
cynical  about  future  promises  of  amnesty.  Hanoi  also  nay  fear  that  the  VC 
might  disobey  Hanoi’s  instructions  because  of  the  Diem  experience.  Thus, 
Hanoi  may  see  & peace  treaty  as  a threat  to  its  control 'over  the  Viet  Cong 
movement  in  the  South. 


* RM-5163-ISA/ARRA.,  March  1967:  "Origins  of  the  Insurgency  in  South  Vietnam, 
1954-1960:  The  role  of  the  South  Vietminh  Cadres." 
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VC  CADRES  IN  DTjH  TUOj3  PRQyiXH,  S‘.~; 

A Rand  study*  indicates  that  threatened  or  disgruntled  VC  cadre 
frequently  reassess  their  personal  posicior..  At  such  tines  they  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  argument  teat  the  VC  ia  losing  popular 
support* and  to  the  enticement  of  Chieu  Hoi  program. 

Interviews  were  held  in  late  1 Jo?- early  1966  with  131  former  VC  and 
persons  living  in  VC  areas  of  Dinh  luor.g  Province  in  IV  CTZ.  The 
study  explores  the  institutional  framework  within  which  the  VC  operate, 
and  the  developments  in  cadre  recruitment,  organization,  and  attitudes, 
with  special  attention  to  friction  and  vulnerabilities. 

Despite  difficulties,  hardships,  defections  and  desertions,  the  VC 
ct^  £ were  largely  blind  to  evidence  of  declining  strength  and  prospects. 

They  were  isolated  froa  their  previous  environment  outside  the  Rational 
liberation  Front,  and  they  believed  that  the  VC  will  win  because  nthe 
people"  are  supporting  them.  The  interviews  suggest,  however,  that  dis- 
gruntled or  threatened  cadres  often  reassess  their  personal  positions  and 
can  be  shaken  in  their  beliefs  of  popular  support.  The  loss  of  support 
is  a particularly  lucrative  argument  to  use  against  VC  cadre  because  their 
intensive  indoctrination  has  dwelt  so  strongly  on  its  importance  as  the 
key  to  ultimate  victory. 

Another  vulnerability  is  the  awareness  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  whose 
credibility  is  enhanced  fer  all  VC  cadres  by  the  strenuous  VC  efforts  to 
counter  it.  Additional  areas  appear  to  include  relations  between  military 
and  civilian  cadres;  tensions  among  cadres  of  different  origin,  status, 
sad  function;  and  problems  created  by  harsh  or  incompetent  leadership, 
corruption  and  favoritism,  and  cliques. 


511^-ISA/aRPA,  March  1967.  "A  look  at  the  VC  Cadres:  Dinh  Tuoog 
Province,  1965  -1966  (U)." 
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A recent  PA23  study*  cor.cl'.ivs  :.h-it  Viet  Cong  power  derives  from  its 
superb  organisation  in  the  countryside.  Ideological  and  cateriel  appeals 
are  tnportar.o  but  secondary.  lo  counteract  the  VC  we  rust  disrupt  this 
organisation,  develop  counterpart  organizations,  and  use  family  ties  to  develop 
support  for  the  G7N. 

• The  study  was  based  on  ebout  200  interviews  with  VC  personnel  who  de- 

fected or  were  captured  during  1=64-19 66.  Their  statements  were  checked 
against  captured  documents.  The  study  states  that:  "popular  support  for 
the  Viet  Cong  has  decreased  substantially  during  the  past  two  to  three  years. 
This  change  in  sympathies  seers  to  be  based  in  part  on  acquaintance  with  what 
life  is  really  like  under  Viet  Cong  rule  and  in  part  on  the  fact  that  fewer 
rural  people  now  expect  the  insurgents  to  win  the  war."  However,  the  VC 
organization  is  not  disintegrating. 

The  VO  begin  forming  their  organization  in  the  village  by  collecting 
intelligence,  applying  selective .terrorism  toward  GVH  officials  and  GVN 
sympathizers,  and  recruiting  supporters.  They  appeal  to:  (l)  fear  of  the 

AHVTI  draft,  (2)  nationalism  and  patriotism,  (3)  desire  for  honor  and  position, 
(4)  desire  for  land,  education  and  a better  life,  (5)  desire  for  adventure, 

(6)  hatred  for  the  Saigon  government  and  the  Americans,  (7)  attraction  of 
socialism  and  equality,  (8)  escape  from  personal  problems,  and  (9)  desire  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.  Force  is  used  when  persuasion  fails. 

Once  in  control  (gained  with  or  without  the  aid  of  organized  military 
forces)  the  VC  consolidate  their  position  by  further  use  of  selects /e 
terrorise:,  removal  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  former  elite  and  i\ tensive 
indoctrination.  Sven  villages  sympathetic  to  the  GVN  can  be  overrun  in  this 
manner. 

Assumption  of  control  is  all  the  easier  because  most  country  districts 
of  South  Vietnam  have  few  strong  community  organizations.  By  itself  the 
family  is  no  match  for  the  insurgent  organization.  Where  community  organiza- 
tions do  exist,  as  among  the  Catholics  and  the  Hoa  Hao,  the  Viet  Cong  have 
more  difficulty. 

The  VC  administer  the  villages  by  means  of  a network  of  committees  and 
associations  with  the  cell  as  the  smallest  organization  unit.  Villagers  are 
incorporated  into  groups  according  to  activity:  farmers,  women,  youth 
- groups,  etc.  Party  members  oftcupy  key  positions  and  are  formed  into  the 
village  party  committee  and  the  smaller,  more  elite  party  chapter  committee. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  though  present,  is  vague  and  ill-defined. 

Everyone  in  s VC  .village  is  used  to  support  the  VC  — the  young  men  join 
the  guerrillas  or  the  army.  Older  people  move  supplies,  build  fortifications 
.and  sabotage  roads.  Women's  groups  write  letters  to  soldiers.  And  everyone 
manufactures  crude  weapons  or  booby  traps.  Heavy  taxes  are  levied,  hitting 
the  poor  hardest.  Land  reform  brings  come  benefits  but  has  had  its  difficulties. 


* W.P.  Davison,  Some  Observations  on  Viet  Cong  Operations  in  the  Villages 
Kff  5267-ISA/ARPA,  July  1567. 
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The  VC  try  to  prevent  cor-runiceTicr.  from  the  GVT J areas  and  wide  know- 
ledge of  what  is  happening  in  VC  tress.  Travel  is  limited,  security  agents 
planted,  and  propaganda  naintarnei.  ‘ Cr.a  re 23or.  that  villagers  have  often 
been  poor  sources  of  intelligence  is  that  the  efficient  Viet  Cong  security 
controls  have  kept  then  fron  knowing  very  much."  But  some  GVN  information 
does  reach  VC  villages  via  Radio  Saigcn,  leaflets,  loudspeakers  from  airplanes, 
rumor,  occasional  newspapers  smuggled  in,  etc.  To  enforce  control  measures 
the  VC  use  admonition,  public  humiliation,  terror  and  death,  and  re-education. 
Peasant  reactions  include  passivity  (hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil,  see  no  evil 
and  grow  only  enough  rice  for  one’s  family),  mass  non-compliance  (a  rare 
reaction  since  the  VC  remove  leadership  aad  reduce  intravillage  communication 
to  a minimum),  and,  most  often,  flight  to  GVN  controlled  territory. 

Recommendations  From  The  Study 


Since  the  strength  of  the  VC  lies  in  its  organization,  pacification 
activities  should  concentrate  on  disrupting  organizations  and  substituting 
village  administrations  which  are  lcyel  to  the  GVN.  The  GVN  should  promote 
communication  among  villagers  in  VC.  areas  and  tell  them  as  much  about  the 
local  apparatus  as  possible. 

GVN  security  and  harsh  treatment  plays  into  the  hands  .of  the  VC.  Fear 
of  harsh  treatment  has  forced  cany  villagers  to  Join  the  VC  "and  kept  others 
from  rejoining  the  government  side.  Viet  Cong  agents  have  enlisted  villagers 
simply  by  tearing  up  their  identity  cards,  thus  making  them  illegal  persons 
in  the  eyes  of  the  GVN.  Moreover,  G7N  reprisals  against  villagers  who  aid 
the  VC  do  not  seem  to  lessen  support  for  the -VC.  Instead,  reprisals  often 
force  a villager  to  stey  with  the  VC.  To  reverse  this,  the’ GVN  might  taka 
the  position  that  all  who  aid  the  VC  do  so  unwillingly  and  thus  benefit  by 
fear  cf  VC  reprisals. 

Villagers  understand  the  need  for  military  operations  but  they  can 
readily  distinguish  between  justified  and  unjustified  use  of  farce. 

Since  tue  VC  have  been  quite  successful  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
rural  women,  GVN  should  give  core  attention  to  their  aspirations. 

If  one  family  member  becomes  e VC  or  supports  the  VC  it  is  likely  that 
the  whole  family  will  follow  suit.  By  incorporating  large  numbers  of 
children  into  a quality,  government- sponsored  education  system,  Saigon 
might  turn  this  same  family  to  its  own  advantage. 
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A recent  RA13  study  reports  the  views  of  39  former  members  (including  35 
defectcrs)  cf  three  VC  regular  force  battalions  (26lst,  263rd  and  514th)  on 
recruitment,  training,  morale,  VC  control  and  surveillance  measures,  and 
desertion  during  1>‘55  ar.i  1966. 


VC  units  operating  in  the  upper  Delta  began  to  nave  recruiting  problems 
in  I96-.  Until  tr.ea,  the  interviewees  agreed,  the  VC  could  readily  get 
volunteers.  After  that,  core  conscription  on  the  spot  was  required  to  over- 
come knowledge  of  potential  prolonged  hardship  and  death.  Since  1965,  the 
VC  have  drafted  youths  into  the  guerrillas  for  later  transfer  into  provincial 
or  regional  battalions  recognizing  that  young  men  preferred  to  serve  in 
guerrilla  units  near  home. 

She  use  of  conscription  and  shortened  training  courses  allowed  the  three 
VC  battalions  to  keep  their  strength  at  peak  levels  during  1965-66  and  to  main- 
tain their  combat  effectiveness.  To  maintain  their  trained  strength,  the  units 
reduced  their  activity.  At  the  same  time  their  missions  were  changed.  Delta 
unit3  were  told  that  the  prolonged  struggle  required  them  to:  (l)  neutralize 
rather  than  annihilate  the  enemy;  and  (2)  meet  the  increased  manpower  and 
supply  demands  of  regional  force  battalions  operating  in  II  and  HI  Corps. 


The  pervasive  and  highly  effective  control  system  in  the  three  VC  batta- 
lions seems  to  explain  their  durability  in  face  of  mounting  problems  during 
1966.  The  VC  control  system  is  designed  to  break  the  ties  of  the  individual 
with  his  old  friends  and  relations,  and  to  substitute  .loyalties  to  the  VC. 

The  control  system  starts  with  initial  training  at  sites  far  from  home. 

Friends  and  fellow  villagers  are  separated;  each  person  is  surrounded  by 
strangers  and  cadre. 

The  procedures  continue  in  each  battalion.  The  battalion  operates  as  a 
coordinated  unit  only  during  battle  (Battalion  514  consisted  of  126  cells). 
Squads  are  almost  autonomous  units,  sometimes  marching  and  camping  alone,  and 
burying  their  dead  in  secrecy  away  from  other  squads.  Visits  between  squads 
are  sharply  restricted,  as  are  visits  to  villages;  in  practice,  no  soldier  got 
borne  more  than  cnce  a year.  Moreover,  outward  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
is  repressed  by  surrounding  the  individual  with  superiors  (Battalion  514  had 
1 cadre  per  2.6  soldiers). 

The  purpose  of  the  control  and  surveillance  system  is  not  limited  simply 
to  shifting  loyalties  and  maintaining  secrecy.  The  system  also  reinforces  the 
themes  that  escape  is  unwise  and  dangerous,  and  that  final  victory  belongs  to 


* Melvin  Gurtov,  The  War  in  the  Delta:  Views  from  Three  Viet  Cong  Battalions, 

RAM),  FM-5353-ISA/ARPA,  September  1967  ~ 
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the  Front.  It  Instills  fear  of  pur.iohr  e-.~.  for  ■ V.empted  desertion,  and  degrades 
GVN  promises  of  fair  treatment  in  the  C.'.ieu  -si  program. 

Cadres  and  so?.diers  in  the  sample  used  different  standards  in  assessing 
the  morale  of  their  units.  Cadres  *\;igr-d  morale  in  terms  of  whether  political 
education  was  effective  in  making  the  treope  ready  to  risk  death.  The  soldiers 
assessed  morale  in  terms  of  daily  hardships  and  endurance.  Low  morale  in  the 
three  battalions  seemed  to  arise  from  feelings  of  discouragement  and  weariness 
rather  than  from  any  important  failings  cf  the  control  system.  On  the  contrary, 
the  control  system  and  the  lack  of  clear  and  safe  alternatives  to  continued 
service  seem  to  have  prevented  demoralisation  and  to  have  maintained  the 
cohesion  and  efficiency  of  the  battalions. 

U.S.  - GVN  psywar  efforts,  the  ?M  15  study  suggests,  should  ala  primarily 
at  breaking  down  the  uncertainty  of  ins  73  troops  about  the  GVK  treatment  of 
prisoners.  The  families  of  VC  personnel  can  be  most  useful  in  this  regard,  for 
they  are  in  the  best  position  to  convince  soldiers  of  the  falsity  of  the  VC 
warnings.  (About  half  of  the  35  defectors  vent  heme  before  deciding  tc  turn 
themselves  into  the  GVN  Chieu  Hoi  progress;  only  three  included  GVN  propaganda 
among  the  reasons  they  gave  for  having  rallied.)  Psywar  efforts  should  al30 
exploit  anxiety  over  the  prospect  of  a long  war,  villagers’  grievances,  and 
the  VC  policy  of  transferring  troops  out  cf  the  relative  safety  of  the  delta. 
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Data  <•  i 72  enemy  caches  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  VC/lIVA's  medical 
materiel  and  supplies  are  produced  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  western 
Europe  (primarily  France  and  England).  United  States  production  is  indicated 
on  fewer' than  10^  of  the  items  captured,  but  account  for  about  5C#  of  the 
dosage  cf  the  drugs.  Most  of  these  caches  were  found  in  the  III  CTZ  area. 

; The  captured  material  probably  did  not  affect  significantly  his  medical  needs. 

f * We  have  reviewed  the  detailed  reports  of  medical  materiel  and  supply 

i caches  captured  between  September  1967  and  February  1968.  These  reports  are 

I summarized  by  item  in  Table  1 and  by  dosage  or  item  of  issue  in  Tablas  2 and 

r 3.  An  item  of  materiel  is  a packaged  unit;  i.e.,  200  aspirin  tablets,  14 

f ampules  of  quinine,  or  1 bottle  of  alcohol.  A unit  of  dosage  or  item  of  issue 

is  a single  aspirin  tablet,  a quinine  ampule  or  a bottle  of  alcohoT!  Items 
give  a more  meaningful  estimate  of  the  national  origin  of  the  materiel. 


A wide  variety  of  drugs  have  been  found:  Analgesics  (pain  killers)  such 
as  aspirin  and  morphine.  Anesthetics- like  novocaine , Antibiotics  and  Sulfonamides 
such  as  penicillin  and  streptomycins , Antimalarials  like  quinine.  Stimulants 
Like  caffeine,  Vaccines  - primarily  serum  antitetanique  (tetanus  vaccine). 
Vitamins  and  other  miscellaneous  drugs  (Table  4).  In  addition  to  drugs,  lf% 
of  the  items  captured  are  medical  equipment  — hypodermic  syringes,  forceps, 
suture  needles,  thermometers,  etc. 

Caches  are  discovered  throughout  SVN  but  58  or .81$  of  those  studied  were 
located  in  IH  Corps.  The  attached  map  -bows  the  locations  of  the  caches. 

These  caches  consisted  of  110,668  doses  or  items'  of  issue  or  about  one  dose 
per  force  soldier  (Table  2).  It  is  unlikely  that  the  loss  of  these  caches 
is  the  cause  of  reported  enemy  shortages  of  medical  supplies. 
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TABLE  1 


origin  of  £rr£:r:  medical  materiel 

BY  ITEM 
(Percentage) 


Sept 

ML 

Oct 

1967 

RVN 

46.0 

30.3 

NVN 

6.9 

11.5 

VC 

1.7 

1.0 

US 

9.0 

9.1 

Red  China 

1.4 

2.8 

West  Europe 

23-9 

21.0 

C'rmuni  st  Europe 

2.8 

4.8 

Other 

1.0 

1.7 

Unknown 

7.3 

100.0 

17.8 

100.0 

Nov 

1967 

Dec 

ML 

Jan 

M® 

Feb 

M§ 

Total 

32.5 

45.3 

27.6 

17.0 

32.6 

S.o 

3.6 

7.9 

3.8 

8.0 

2.6 

2.9 

1.0 

0 

1.6 

8.5 

10.5 

14.5 

6.1 

^.9.6 

3.0 

i.i 

2.4 

1.9 

2.3 

15.4 

18.9 

16.6 

18.9 

18.8 

6.1 

1.4 

6.6 

6.1 

4.9 

1.7 

1.8 

2.4 

.7 

1.7 

21.2 

14.5 

21.0 

45.5 

20.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  2 


ORIGIN  OF  ENEMY  MEDICAL  MATERIEL 
BY  DOSAGE  OR  ITEM  OF  ISSUE 


Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

ML 

ML 

M§ 

M§ 

Total 

RVN 

1258 

3179 

4989 

1303 

10729 

NVN 

3545 

981 

5755 

1497 

11778 

VC 

1689 

7 

82 

0 

1778 

US 

I960 

2779 

32134 

19067 

55940 

Red  China 

393 

11 

35 

16 

455 

West  Europe 

455 

1830 

9693 

4866 

16844 

Couounist  Europe 

431 

55 

167 

222 

875 

Other 

5 

10 

15 

1 

31 

Unknown 

10011 

jm 

10CK5 

M22 

52302 

422§ 

25310 

12238 

110668 
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JOINT  STAFF  COMMENTS  OH  JUNE  ARTICLES 


"1.  The  June  1968  SEA  Analysis  Report  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Joint  Staff.  In  accordance  with  the  request  for  suggestions 
to  improve  future  reports,  page  i,  the  following  comments  are 
provided. 


”2.  The  articles  in  the  report  appear  to  represent  three 
general  types:  those  presenting  data  and  information;  those  re- 

porting on  analysis  with  findings,  conclusions,  and  sometimes 
recommendations ; and  those  which  commingle  presentation  of  data 
and  conclusions  without  the  associated  analyses.  Examples  from 
the  June  1968  report  ai a: 

"a.  Present  data  and  information  - 'The  Weir  in  Vietnam  - 
Pbst  TET, ' page  81;  'Aircraft  Sorties  and  Losses, ' page  58; 
and  ’ Wage  find  Real  Income  Changes  in  SVN,  ’ page  65. 

"b.  Report  on  analysis  - 'Enemy  Initiated  Activity 
Against  RF/PF, ' page  1;  'A  Conqparison  of  Allied  and  VC/NVA 
Offensive  Manpower  in  SVN,  ' page  26;  and  'GVN  and  VC  Manpower 
Pools,  ’ page  33- 

f "c.  Commingle  data  and  conclusions  without  analyses  - 
'VC/NVA  Medical  Material  and  Supplies,'  page  10;  'Interdiction 
of  Eneoey  Truck  Traffic, ' page  63. 

"3.  Ai  tides  presenting  data  and  information  can  be  very 
useful  as  a source  of  data  for  analyses  by  agencies  which  do  not 
ordinarily  have  access  to  or  the  personnel  to  accumulate  such 
data*  This  type  of  article  should  be  continued  as  appropriate. 

"4.  Articles  reporting  the  results  of  analyses  can  provide 
useful  exchange  of  information,  ideas,  and  methodology  related 
to  analysis  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  provided  the  following 
are  included: 

"ia.  Statement  of  the  purpose,  hypothesis,  or  proposition 
being  addressed. 

Statement  of  the  assumptions  made  or  required* 

"c . Definition  of  terms  measures. 
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"d.  Data,  rationale,  and  methodology  used. 

"e.  Identified  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 

’These  are  required  in  order  to  establish  a basis  for  any  sub- 
stantive exchange  of  ideas  or  consent  on  a specific  article.  The 
article,  ' GV!!  and  VC  Manpower  Pools,'  page  33 » is  an  outstanding 
example  with  an  additional  feature  in  the  sensitivity  analysis  to 
show  the  effects  of  changes  in  'estimated'  values.  Specific  com- 
ments on  another  article,  'A  Comparison  of  Allied  and  VC/NVA 
Offensive  Manpower  in  SVN,'  are  set  xorth  below.  This  type  of 
of  article,  if  technically  accurate  and  ably  written,  is  the  most 
valuable  to# decision-makers  and  analysts  and  should  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  mopthly  report,  however  this  particular 
article  does  not  attain  this  standaid. 

"5.  Articles  which  conai ngle  data  and  conclusions  without 
the  associated  analyses  have  no  place  in  a report  which  has  the 
purpose  as  that  stated  for  the  ' Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report. ' 
Such  articles  assess  the  war  by  innuendo.  They  also  disguise 
opinion  as  fact.  Specific  consent  on  two  such  articles  are 
set  forth  below.  These  are:  ' VC/NVA  Medical  Material  and  Sup- 

plies,’ and  'Interdiction  of  Enemy  Truck  Traffic.  ’ 

Specific  Joint  Staff  Comments  on  June  Articles 

"1.  Article  - 'A  Comparison  of  Allied  and  VC/NVA  Offensive 
Manpower  in  SVN,"  page  26. ' 

Comments 


'The  purpose  of  the  article  is  stated,  'This  paper 
questions  these  assumptions, ' i.e.  '(a)  that  US/Free  World  Forces 
ground  fo-ces  are  clearly  superior  to  VC/NVA  forces,  and  (b)  that 
the  margin  of  superiority  is  great  enough  so  that  we  can  win  a war 
of  attrition  and  shift  seme  of  the  military  burden  now  borne  by 
the  D.  S.  to  the  RVHAF. ' 

la-  There  is,  by  inference,  a conclusion  regarding  the 
first  as  .ion.  That  is,  the  assumption  is  false.  This  infer- 
ence is  ,5'1  on  the  statements:  'Despite  a 5.6  to  1 advantage 

in  total  . ‘ ..itary  manpower  in  December  1967  > the  friendly  forces 
were  roughly  at  parity  with  enemy  forces  in  rifle-carrying  infan- 
trymen on  offensive  operations. ',  page  26,  and  'This  analysis 
points  up  clearly  that  we  do  not  now  have  a simple  manpower  advan- 
tage which  would  enable  us  to  achieve  a decisive  military  advantage, 
P*g«  31. 
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"b.  The  measure  used  to  determine  superiority  of  force 
appears  to  be  'rifle  carrying  infantrymen  on  offensive  operations.' 
The  number  of  infantrymen,  per  se,  does  not  indicate  the  offensive 
power  of  ARVN,  U.S.,  and  Free  World  forces.  It  totally  neglects 
firepower,  combat  support,  and  mobility  (all  of  which  are  acknow- 
ledged in  passing  as  U3/FWF  advantages).  Furthermore,  the  tech- 
nique used  to  quantify  ' infantrymen  on  offensive  operations ' pits 
only  the  ARVN,  U.S.,  and.  FW  forces  in  designated  offensive  func- 
tions against  all  VC/NVA  main  force  maneuver  units.  ' This  results 
in  an  inflated  strength  ratio  in  favor  of  the  VC/NVA.  The  implicit 
assumption  required  to  support  this  reasoning  is  that  VC/NVA  forces 
are  engaged  against  only  those  ARVN,  U.  S.,  and  FW  forces  on  speci- 
fically designated  offensive  operations.  This  ignores  the  reality 
of  combat  in  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  article,  'Enemy  Initiated 
Activity  Against  HF/PF, ' page  1,  indicates  that  there  were  5 >210 
enemy  initiated  incidents  against  RF/PF  forces  during  19 6?. 

"c.  If  'analysis  of  force  dispositions  by  function'  were 
applied  to  VC/NVA  units,  the  ' availability ' of  VC/HVA  manpower  for 
offensive  operations  would  be  decreased  by  approximately  93  per- 
cent. Empirical  evidence  indicates  that  VC/NVA  battalions  engage 
in  offensive  operations  about  one  day  in  15.  Thus,  using  the  data 
for  platoon  strengths  on  page  28,  the  VC/NVA  available  manpower  is 
(l/l5) (63.0)  =4.2.  The  FWF  strength  wou-1!  similarly  be  reduced 
because  they  were  achieving  a utilization  rate  of  7*5  battalion 
days  of  operation  per  battalion  during  December  1967.  The  FWF 
availability  would  be  (7-5/3l)(9.9)  51  2*4.  There  would  be  no  re- 
duction in  U.  S.  availability  because  they  were  employed  at  a rate 
of  31  battalion  days  of  operation  per  battalion  in  December  1967. 
The  resulting  comparison  is: 


Ken  in 
Platoon.. 


Men  in 
Platoons 


Total 


'The  ratio  of  US /FWF  to  VC/NVA  is  8.7  to  1.  Applying  the  same 
method  to  both  friendly  and  enemy  forces  to  determine  the  number 
of  forces  'available  to  engage  in  offensive  operations'  would 
give  face  validity  to  such  comparisons.  However,  these  compari- 
sons would  still  be  virtually  pointless  because  they  fail  to 
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consider  many  other  factors  of  offensive  power. 


"d.  The  exclusion  of  the  A3VTI  to  provide  comparisons 
between  the  VC/NVA  and  US/FWF  presents  an  interesting  comparison 
even  chough  such  comparison  is  meaningless  in  terms  of  analysis 
of  the  countrywide  war.  In  essence,  this  eliminates  the  IV  Corps 
Tactical  tone  from  consideration  during  the  period  covered  in  the 
analysis  because  US  forces  were  there  in  limited  numbers  (18,232). 
Neither  does  it  account  for  the  fact  that  order  of  battle  statistics 
indicate  that  35,90°  or  17.9  percent  of  the  VC/NVA  force  was  in  the 
IV  CTZ  opposing,  a loose  exclusively,  ABVN  forces. 


Based  on  the  force  ratios: 

Total  Military  Manpower  (pg  26) 

5.6  to  1 

Main  Force  Maneuver  Units  (pg  27) 

Battalions 

1.7  to  1 

Men  in  Battalions 

2.0  to  1 

Men  in  Platoons  "available  to 
engage  in  offensive  operations" 

(recomputed  above)  8.7  to  1 

It  is  asserted  that  US/Free  World  Forces  ground  forces  are  dearly 
superior  to  VC/NVA  forces.  "Superior"  meaning  greater  in  quantity 
or  number  since  quality  has  in  no  way  been  addressed.  Manpower 
committed  to  offensive  operations  has  not  been  considered  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  number  of  VC/NVA  "committed"  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  and  gross  estimates  would  render  the  resulting 
force  ratio  nearly  meaningless  (despite  the  fact  that  estimates  as 
high  as  9°  percent  of  the  total  VC/NVA  force  would  give  a ratio 
favorable  to  allied  forces  rather  than  the  narrow  superiority  for 
the  VC/NVA  indicated  in  the  article.)  Second,  the  number  of  forces 
; committed  to  offensive  operations  can  be  varied  for  both  sides 
''merely 'by  accounting  procedures.  As  noted  on  page  29,  offensive 
forces  are  stationed  in  defensive  positions  around  South  Vietnam's 
cities  and,  similarly,  defensive  units  participate  in  or  support 
offensive  actions. 

"f . The  second  assumption  - relating  to  war  of  attri- 
tion and  shift  of  some  of  the  military  burden  to  the  RVNAF  - is 
not  addressed  in  the  article.  An  oblique  conclusion  about  shifting 
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some  of  the  burden  to  the  RVNAF  may  have  been  intended  by  state- 
ments in  the  main  conclusions  on  page  26.  These  are:  ’Because 

the  U.  S.  contributed  most  of  the  friendly  offensive  battalion  and 
platoon  manpower,  a decrease  in  its  forces  would  enable  the  enemy 
to  gain  an  advantage  Tn  offensive  manpower.  Without  any  U.  S. 
forces,  the  GVN/FWF  cosbet  forces  on  offensive  operations  might 
have  been  outnumbered  by  2 to  1 by  VC/tlVA  forces  in  battalion 
manpower.’  and  ’Since  the  Tet  offensive,  additional  troop  deploy- 
ments and  the  reallocation  of  deployed  forces  have  probably  in- 
creased the  Allies’  relative  offensive  strength.  However,  pro- 
jected increases  in  ARVN  combat  strength  will  not  significantly 
add  to  this  advantage.*  There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  these 
statements,  without  extensive  qualification,  irrespective  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  Conjecture  about  offensive  man- 
power ratios  resulting  from  a change  in  one  of  five  related  var- 
iables without  regard  to  the  remaining  four  has  no  place  in  ques- 
tioning assumptions.  A forthright  way  to  address  a question  is: 
state  the  hypothesis  related  to  the  question,  select  an  appropriate 
statistical  test,  select  a confidence  level,  calculate  the  critical 
value  of  the  test  statistic  and  the  value  of  the  selected  statistic 
from  empirical  data,  and  then  accept  or  reject  the  hypothesis.  The 
report  of  the  analysis  and  resulting  conclusions  need  not  be  written 
in  so  simple  a manner,  ’out. the  report  should  at  least  reflect  that 
a technically  adequate  analysis  has  been  completed. 

"g.  Irrespective  of  the  stated  purpose  of  the  article, 
one  apparent  purpose  is  to  refute  any  future  requirement  for  addi- 
tional U.  S.  troops.  This  point  is  made  on  page  31  based  on  the 
fact  that  * ...the  ratio  of  friendly  to  enemy  maneuver  battalions 
had  remained  relatively  constant  since  mid-1965.’  Using  this  re- 
latively constant  ratio  as  basis  for  a conclusion  that  adding  more 
U.  S.  troops  ia  not  the  answer  to  achieving  a 'decisive  military 
advantage’  (this  term  is  not  defined)  is  not  logically  consistent 
with  the  earlier  developed  premise  that  the  key  factors  are  men  in 
maneuver  battalions,  and,  more  important , offensive  rifle  platoon 
manpower.  Neither  ia  it  consistent,  with  the  change  in  platoon 
manpower  before  and  after  Tet  as  noted  on  page  29.  ’Following 
the  Tet  offensive,  the  U.  S.  was  able  to  both  add  12  battalions  to 
its  force  levels,  reallocate  4 battalions  to  offensive  activities 
from  its  reserves  and  pacification  programs  ...  aad  increase  the 
combat  strength  through  the  addition  of  a 4th  rifle  -company  to  its 
standard  battalion  (ARCOV  Program).  Likewise,  AHVTf,  without  in- 
creasing its  force  size,  has  been  able  to  shift  21  battalions  to 
offensive  operations.  * This  was  accompanied  by  a total  military 
force  increase  of  43,200  U.  8.,  96,500  RVNAF,  and  600  3rd  Nation 
which  resulted  in  the  following  changes: 
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Before 

After 

Percent 

7*?t 

Tet 

Change 

Allied  Battalion 

Manpower  Advantage  l/ 

1.2  to  1 

1.6  to  1 

+23 

Allied  Platoon  Man- 

power  Advantage  1/2/ 

.7  to  1 

1.3  to  1 

+86 

US  Maneuver  Battalions 

Combat  Operations  1/ 

81 

97 

+20 

GVN/FWF  Maneuver 
Battalions  (Combat 
Operations)  1/ 

75 

96 

+28 

Military  Forces 

(Thousands)  3/ 

1-94.3 

537*5 

+ 9 

US 

L94.3 

537.5 

+ 9 

RVNAF 

636.9 

743.4 

+15 

3rd  Nation 

60.6 

61.2 

+ 1 

Total 

1201.8 

• 1342.1 

+12 

TJ  Source:  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report,  June  1968,  pg  29. 

2/  Enemy  advantage  of  1.4  to  1 converted  to  allied  advantage  of 
.7  to  1. 

3/  Source;  Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Summary,  QASD(C),  Table  2, 

1 August  1'568.  Before  Tet  - January  1968,  After  Tet  - May  1968. 

From  these  figures  it  is  noted  that  a 7 percent  increase  in  allied 
military  personnel,  achieved  by  increasing  only  U.  S.  personnel  and 
other  forces  held  constant,  would  result  in  a twofold  increase  in 
the  percent  change  in' allied  advantage  in  both  battalion  and  platoon 
manpower.  Assuming  that  the  U.  S.  increase  would  be  met  by  a VC/NVA 
increase  to  maintain  the  1.7  ratio  of  allied  to  VC/KVA  battalions, 
there  would  be  approximately  a 5 percent  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
both  battalion  and  platoon  manpower.  Neither  -these  force  ratio 
changes  nor  any  facts  presented  in  the  article  are  sufficient  basis 
for  decisions  regarding  increase  or  decrease  of  U.  S.  forces. 

"2.  Article  - ’VC/NVA  Medical  t'-ateriel  and  Supplies,’  page  10. 
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Comments 

"a.  There  is  no  data  or  analysis  in  the  article  to  support 
the  statements  'The  captured  materiel  probably  did  not  affect  signifi- 
cantly his  medical  needs.'  and  'It  is  unlikely  that  the  loss  of  these 
caches  is  the  cause  of  reported  enemy  shortages  of  medical  supplies.' 

"b.  Inclusion  of  such  unfounded  statements,  apparently  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  detracts  from  the  overall  value  of  the  article 
and  the  'Analysis  Report'  by  raising  the  question,  'What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  article  - and  the  Report?' 

"3.  Article  - 'Interdiction  of  Enemy  Truck  Traffic,'  page  63. 

Comments 


"a.  The  major  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  'US  airstrikes  ; 

destroy  less  than  3i  of  the  total  truck  traffic  in  North  Vietnam  and  j 

Laos  ...  Thus,  only  about  3%  of  the  total  truck  movement  is  destroyed 
by  the  US  interdiction  campaign.  Apparently  'destruction  of  truck 
movement'  is  the  measure  used  to  evaluate  the  US  interdiction  campaign. 

This  does  not  address  the  military  objective  of  the  air  cempaign  which 

is  to  make  it  as  difficult  and  costly  as  possible  for  North  Vietnam  to 

continue  effective  support  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  to  cause  North  Vietnam 

to  cease  direction  of  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency.  Interdiction  of  enemy  ' 

truck  traffic  is  just  one  part  of  the  air  campaign. 

•* 

"b.  There  is  inconsistency  in  the  logic  used  to  arrive  at  ■; 

the  percent  of  truck  movements  destroyed.  The  analysis  is  based  on  a i 

CIA  estimate  that  we  sight  only  25  percent  of  the  actual  truck  traffic  • 

while  noting  that  an  increase  in  truck  sightings  probably  results  from  I 

seeing  a higher  percentage  of  the  traffic  due  to  more  sorties,  more  ] 

overt  enemy  movement,  and  use  of  night  observation  devices.  This  leads  » 

to  the  obvious  questions  as  to  when  the  CIA  estimate  was  made,  what  is 
the  current  estimate  of  percent  traffic  sighted,  and  whether  the  change 
in  observation  rate  was  taken  into  account  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
stated. 


"c.  The  impact  of  truck  attrition  on  the  North  Vietnamese  truck 
inventory  is  discounted  by  stating  that  the  Communist  Bloc  truck  pro- 
duction is  so  large  that  it  is  unlikely  the  North  Vietnamese  logistic 
effort  will  be  constrained  by  a shortage  of  trucks  and  the  number 

of  trucks  may  have  decreased,  the  decline  has  been  offset  by  the  impor- 
tation of  bigger. and  better  vehicles.  If  such  statements  are  intended 
to  support  a contention  that  the  interdiction  of  truck  traffic  has  no 
effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese  logistic  effort,  they  show  a blatant 
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disregard  of  factors  essential  to  the  analysis  ex'  a logistic  system. 
Essential  factors  include:  quantity  c:  r:ods  delivered,  transportation 

tine,  resources  required  to  maintain  r.i treat  and  roads,  transhipment 
and  other  support  required,  utilization  of  vehicles,  etc. 

"d.  The  data  presented  in  the  report  indicates  that  10,466 
trucks  have  been  destroyed  from  January  1^67  through  May  1968.  This 
represents  about  a 100  percent  turnover  during  that  period  and  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  truck  inventory.  Despite  the  fact  that  some 
modernization  has  occurred,  there  is  nc  data  presented  to  indicate  the 
capacity  of  the  logistic  system  and  whether  the  capacity  has  remained 
constant,  decreased,  or  increased." 
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Surrrzry.  Allied  fore**  have  mads  limited  gains  in  inactivating  VC/EVA 
pate  areas  out  evidence  shave  that, ana*  " neutralised base  area*  are  generally 
rated  active  again  the  next  month.  Base  areas  form  a supply  netuork  of 
interdependent  bases , with  staging  areas  in  SWF  or  an  the  Cambodian  border, 
logistical  resupply  areas  both  in  SV?t  and  across  the  border , and  areas  for 
transshipment  of  personnel  and  supplies  generally  crut-of -country.  Enemy 
activity  is  lowest  in  II  Corps  and  I Corps  bass  areas  and  is  highest  in  TV 
Corps  and  on  the  Canbodian  border.  Enemy  activity  in  the  Cmbodian  border 
base  areas  reached  its  highest  level  in  fourth  quarter  of  1969  (data  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1970  is  not  yet  available). 

The  CICV  Base  Area  Study  «hova  that  since  the  second  quarter  of  1968, 
only  11  out  of  a total  of  58  (19*)  base  areas  have  been  deleted  as  inactive. 
Most  (7)  of  these  eleven  inactivations  cane  in  the  IV  Corps.  Over  the  satae 
period  four  new  base  areas  have  been  established  -which  sales  a net  gain  of 
seven  base  area  deletions  (12^‘of  the  original  58}. 

Analysis  of  the  SASFA  file  shows  that  on  the  average  a base  area  will  be 
reactivated  the  month  following  its  neutralization.  Out  of  95  neutralizations, 
80  lasted  for  only  one  month.  Eleven  lasted  for  12  months  or  longer,  indicat- 
ing permanent  abandooaent/neutralization  of  the  base  area. 

Analysis  of  the  CICV  Base  Area  Study  shows  that  the  base  areas  fvtm  a 
supply  network  of  interdependent  bases,  rather  than  independent,  fortreaa-like 
areas.  There  arc  three  major  functions  that  can  be  performed  by  a b.  je  area: 
(1)  transshipment  and  infiltration,  (2)  logistical  resupply,  and  (3)  staging 
for  political  and  military  operations.  Vhile  all  bases  perform  each  of  these 
functions  to  a limited  extant,  areas  with  the  ziajor  function  of  stag'  5 tend 
to  be  inside  SVM  (with  the  exception  of  sens  Cambodian  base  areas),  I rjlstical 
resupply  functions  (which  include  training,  ccemand  and  control,  storage,  and 
sanctuary)  are  found  both  within  and  outside  SVU,  and  the  movement  of  sen 
sod  supplies  tends  to  be  performed  out-of -country.  An  exception  to  this 
pattern  occurs  in  II  Corps  share  there  is  a band  of  transfMsee'  \ bar*  ***** 
naming  through  the  center  of  the  CTZ;  these  areas  may  serve  as  aaasnijsmjt 
points  for  the  movement  of  men  end  supplies  toward  the  coastal  i.eagirg  areas. 
Figure  1 gives  a detailed  presentation  of  the  4th  quarter  1969  base  areas  and 
the  functions  performed  by  them. 
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Enemy  activity  in  base  areas  is  measured  in  several  ways  - intelligence 
reports,  anti-aircraft  fire  incidents,  unit  sightings,  number  of  installa- 
tions. Of  these,  intelligence  reports  are  probably  the  best  indicator  of 
enemy  activity  ,=/  Table  1 presents  the  levels  of  enemy  activity  (as  measured 
hjr  confirmed  intelligence  reports) ‘in  VC/NVA  base  areas  during  the  4th 
quarter  of  1969- 

Xt  shows  that  bases  in  XX  Corps  were  the  least  active  and  that  all  bases 
In  X Corps  except  BA  112  were  nearly  as  Inactive.  Bases  in  XXX  Corps  end 
In  Laos  exhibited  moderate  activity.  But,  activity  was  by  and  large  centered 
In  XV  Corps  and  Cambodia  (including  base  areas  on  the  Cambodian  border  in 
HI  Corps,  i.e.  350,  351»  353  > 354).  Together  these  two  areas  accounted  for 
77%  of  the  4584  confirmed  intelligence  reports.  BA  353,  which  is  base  of  the 
in-country  portion  of  COSVN,  end  BA  708  f these  ‘together  with  BA  352.  are 
known  as  the  Fishhook)  accounted  for  one  third,  (34%)  of  the  confirmed  intelli- 
gence reports  irr  the  4th  quarter  of  1969. 
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TABLE  1 


ENEMY  ACTIVITY  IB  VC /KVA  BASS  AREAS  «/ 
(Confirmed  Intelligence  Report*,  4th  Qtr  1969) 


Lot  Activity 


I CTZ 


Moderate  Activity  IH  CTZ 


High  Activity 


IT  CTZ 


Base 

Bo.  of 

Base 

Bo.  of 

Area 

Reports 

Area 

Reports 

112 

133 

11  CTZ 

226 

4l 

128 

60 

236 

27 

126 

30 

202 

13 

127 

23 

229 

2 

124 

21 

238 

2 

117 

15 

203 

0 

121 

0 

228 

0 

237 

0 

251 

0 

353 

547 

Laos 

611 

456 

302 

68 

612 

28 

303 

33 

60Q 

25 

354 

29 

607 

17 

359 

22 

604 

16 

372 

12 

6l4 

13 

351 

11 

613 

TO 

350 

9 

356 

9 

355 

1 

470 

365 

Caabodla 

708 

1027 

483 

320 

704 

265 

400 

289 

709 

169 

490 

152 

706 

149 

487 

3 

740 

108 

482 

0 

702 

50 

701 

24 

*/  Sources  dCV  Sue  Are*  Study,  4th  Qtr  1969. 


Table  2 five#  « tine  eerie*  of  ecery  activity  la  the  Caribodlaa  border  bee*  ereea. 
Zt  above  that  enwy  activity  (ea  measured  by  eenfinaed  end  unconfirmed  Intelligence 
report*)  vac  hither  in  the  nth  quarter  01  1969  (date  for'  let  quarter  1970 'are  not 
yet  available)  than  in  any  previous  quarter  for  ehich  data  are  available.  Activity 
vaa  acre  than  double  that  for  the  third  q^urter  and  vea  26%  higher  then  t&*  nth 
quarter  of  1968.  Moat  of  thia  increeae  vaa  due  to  baa*  ereea  352  and  7086/  vhich 
were  nearly  three  tinea  aa  active  aa  they  had  ever  been  (they  accounted  for  over  36jt 


2/  Dunn*  4th  quarter  1969  the  area  serially  covered  by  BA  352  vaa  Included  in  BA  708— 
the  ten  "fishhook"  include*  BA  352*  353  and  708. 
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of  the  Carsbodian-border  area  intelligence  reports).  BA  740  and  BA's  704/709 
also  shoved  Barked  increases.  The  base  areas  comprising  the  Parrot's  Beak 
(BA’s  354/706/367)  hit  their  lowest  point  in  activity  since  the  4th  quarter 
of  1968. 


702/701 

740 

351/350 

352/708 

353 

354/706/367 

709/704 

Total 


TABLE  2 

DEMY  ACTIVITY  ITT  CAt30DIAH  BORDER  BASE  AREAS 
(Ccniiirced  and  Unconfinaed  Intelligence  Reports)  a/ 

1968  1969 

2nd  Q~tr  4th  Qtr  1st  djtr  2nd  gtr  3rd  Qtr  4tri  qtr 


30 

458 

365 

18 

23 

178 

348 

197 

88 

96 

99 

282 

82 

168 

6l 

12 

44 

55 

160 

429 

544 

351 

422 

1580 

292 

1252 

1040 

455 

652 

850 

235  5/ 

627 

1259 

997 

652 

641 

.49 

276 

623 

625 

_ 302  ... 

. .717 

1196 

34c rj 

3960 

2556 

.2194 

4303 

a/  CICV  VC/fiVA  Base  Area  Study;  2nd  Qtr  1968,  4th  Qtr  1968;  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  Qtrs  1969. 

b/  Figure  is  low  due  to  lack  of  reporting  on  BA  354. 


However,  the  reliability  of  lnteUigeacd  reports  as  indicators  of 
enemy  activity  is  not  high;  while  BA's  351/350  had  the  lowest  activity  of 
the  Caabodian  border  areas  In  4th  quarter,  BA  351  yielded  sane  of  the 
largest  smounition  caches  found  in  the  Caabodian  operations.  A future  article 
will  deal  in  greater  detail  with  the  results  of  the  Caabodian  operations. 
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